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PREFACE. 


| addition to the usual information and statistics relating to 


the Wholesale Societies, this volume contains five special 
articles, viz. :— 


‘* Modern Argentina,’’ by W. A. Hirst; 

‘* Proportional Representation,’’ by Aneurin Williams ; 

‘India in Relation to the World’s Cotton Supply,’’ by 
J. H. Reed; 

‘* Sugar under the Brussels Convention,’’ by W. M. J. 
Williams ; 

‘“The Coal Crisis, 1912,’’ by R. Smillie. 


Mr. Hirst’s article upon Argentina will be read with much 
interest. Few, if any, countries contributing to the world’s 
markets can claim to have risen so rapidly from comparative 
unimportance to the position now occupied by Argentina. The 
historic references mainly relate to the last hundred years, and 
give a sufficient summary of the vicissitudes through which the 
country passed on its way to established prosperity. The article 
is divided into sub-sections dealing with the various aspects 
of social, economic, and» commercial development, such as 
‘* Population,’’ ‘‘ Climate,’’ ‘‘ Railways,’’ ‘* Agriculture,’ ‘‘ Live 
Stock,’’ and so on. It is stated—and the statement may be new 
to many of our readers—that ‘‘ Argentina is a great and rising 
nation, in whose development Great Britain has had. the. chief 
share,’’ and, our contributor adds, ‘‘ it is to the mutual welfare 
of the two countries that their trade and friendship should steadily 
increase.”’ 

The contribution of Mr. Aneurin Williams on “‘ Proportional 
Representation ’’ comes at an opportune time. The anomalies of 
our electoral system are so obyious that any suggestions in the 
direction of a real reform must be heartily welcomed. The defects 
of the present method are exposed and criticised, and Mr. 
Williams is supported in his contentions by Mr. Asquith, who 
said in March, 1912: ‘‘ Much remains to be done for the reform 
of our electoral system which will make the House of Commons 
what it is not to-day—a truly representative body.’’ The methods 
adopted by other countries are reviewed, and then follows an 
account of a test election carried out by the Proportional 
Representation Society. The benefits which it is urged would 
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be gained by such a system are that ‘‘ Under proportional 
representation . . . each special interest and each clearly- 
defined shade of opinion would-have every chance of obtaining 
representation within the great parties which the general 
development of thought in the country had called into existence.”’ 

Mr. Howard Reed, whose name is familiar to readers of the 
‘* Annual,’’ writes upon ‘‘ India in Relation to the World’s Cotton 
Supply.”’ The importance of the question of an adequate supply 
of cotton is so great that, as the author says, ‘‘ Any measures 
which may tend to relieve the tension should be adopted. rh Ss 
The needs of Lancashire and those of Britain at large demand it, 
while the almost certain abundant blessings which would accrue 
to India and the Indian cotton cultivator would surely make it 
well worth while.’’ 

In reading Mr. Williams’ article upon ‘‘ Sugar under the 
Brussels Convention,’’ it must be borne in mind that it was written 
before the Government decided to withdraw from the Convention. 
However, the article retains considerable value as a permanent 
record of historic facts connected with the Convention, and the 
results which followed. So far as we know this article is the most 
exhaustive treatise that has appeared on the subject, together with 
the article on ‘* The Sugar Question in 1902,’’ which appeared in 
the ‘‘ Annual ’’ of 1903, by the same author. 

Whatever may be said of the other questions dealt with in this 
volume, there is no doubt as to the universal interest in the coal 
supply. We, therefore, venture to think that Mr. Smillie’s 
contribution will be read with careful attention. Mr. Smille’s 
official connection with the miners makes him the natural exponent 
of the crisis of 1912 as it affected the workers. After a brief 
summary of the events which led to the establishment of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain with the ideal of a minimum 
wage and an eight-hour day, the article is mainly occupied with 
the narration of the various stages of the struggle which terminated 
in the passing of the Miners’ Minimum Wage Act. As an indication 
of the future action of the miners’ unions, Mr. Smillie says :— 
‘‘ The miners may have many more fights in front of them, but 
while keeping their trades union strong and powerful to defend or 
attack they are going to start a strong agitation in the near future 
for the State ownership of the coal supply, in the interest of greater 
safety in the mines, for better protection and greater comfort for 
the mine workers, and also in the interest of the nation as a whole 
through a more regular and a cheaper coal supply.”’ 
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tive Wholesale Society Limited. — 
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London— ; 
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Grocery and Provision Warehouse, 119, 
Paisley Road, Glasgow. 

Registered Office and Furniture Warehouse, 
95, Morrison Street, Glasgow. 

Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Links 
Place, Leith. 

Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Grange 
Place, Kilmarnock. 

Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Seagate 
Dundee, 

Enniskillen Branch—Central Premises. 

Drapery Warehouse, Dundas Street, Wallace 

_ Street, and Paterson Street, Glasgow. 

Drapery Warehouse, Wallace and Paterson 
Streets, Glasgow. (Another view.) 

Productive Factories, Paterson St., Glasgow. 

New Stationery Warehouse, Morrison Street, 
Glasgow. 

Furniture and Furnishing Showrooms, 
Chambers Street, Edinburgh. 


' Productive Works, Shieldhall, Govan. 


Printing Department, Shieldhall, 

Boot Factory, Shieldhall. ' 

Cabinet Factory, Shieldhall. : 

Dining-rooms and Ready-made Clothing 
Factory, Shieldhall. 

Chancelot Roller Flour Mills, Edinburgh, 

Junction Meal and Flour Mills, Leith, 

Regent Roller Flour Mills, Glasgow. 

Grain Elevators, Winnipeg, Canada. 

Ettrick Tweed and Blanket Mills, Selkirk, 

Soap Works, Grangemouth. : 

Hosiery Factory, Leith. ° 

Creamery and Margarine Factory, Bladnoch, 

Fish-Curing Works, Aberdeen. — 

Dress Shirt Factory and Laundry, Potterhill, 
Paisley. 

Calderwood Castle and Hstate. 3 

Diagrams showing Progress of Society since 
Commencement. 
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YRARS. £ 7 . 
186254 2,333,523 T6E7 ee". 34,483,771 
1863 ...... 2,673,778 1868S 37,793,903 
1864 -...... 2,836,606 1SS9 shins 40,674,673 
1865 6.5: 3,373,847 LBODP sce 43,731,669 
T866" 0.3 4,462,676 1590 22.5 49,024,171 
WS67> oo 6,001,153 £899 Ge 51,060,854 
TGOBs sco 7,122:360 1993 hc. 51,803,836 
1869-722... 7,353,363 AROS 2 52,110,800 
1880) =o... 8,201,685 1895 ...... 55,100,249 
afer Sea 9,463,771 THO See A 59,951,635 
poy ee 13,012,120 MOO Pre iwe. 64,956,049 
oy Nvet meres 15,639,714 1898 2... 68,523,969 
1s oe. 16,374,053 1899 ...... 73,533,686 
HCW ED? ears 18,499,901 1900 bcs 81,020,428 
1876 ...... 19,921,054 1OCL ARE K 85,872,706 
1ST 7a ee 21,390,447 iS) lp EME og 89,772,923 
1878 ic... 21,402,219 TOS so 93,384,799 
DATO eae 20,382,772 1904s ex, 96,263,328 
1880 93,248,314 1905 ...... 98,002,565 
198) Apa 24,945,063 106 22... 102,408,120 
1882 ...... 27,541,212 1907 3 howe 111,239,503 
1883 -..2%. 29,336,028 1908.25 113,090,337 
1884 oc 30,424,101 190925: 115,159,630 
1885 -...... 31,305,910 T9103 8 118,448,910 
1886 ...... 32,730,745 


Toran SALES IN THE FORTY-NINE 
Ynans, 1862 70 1910......; £2)187,388,929 
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ToraL ProFits IN THE FoRTY-NINE 
Ynans, 1862 ro 1910 £209,027,417 
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STATISTICAL POSITION OF CO-OPERATIVE 
SOE TIES IN THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
December 31st, 1910. 


Compiled from the Returns made by Societies to the Rigisivar and 
Co-operative Union. 


Number of Members ... 00. jc. se . 2,894,586 © £& 

Share. Capitals cise 95a Cie Paes. ade et hae eee. BTGU9G, B80 
DOM ORTNURI hicysg sk" Ate ieee vad we Se dae Ut LO OTS ae 
Salma OF LONDON patrons tas = <a xe ceade udow ‘cates colt Lae ae 
Net Profits for 1910 ats San) Asus ge Seay on ene kL OU aes 


Devoted to Education, 1910” | A ee 87,432 


Forty-nine Years’ Progress of Co-operative Societies 
in the United Kingdom. 
YEARS C2 S SSS TSO LG SOG T BOM 234 5b 7 Bom 234567891912345678910 
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FORTY-EIGHT YEARS’ PROGRESS OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


SALES. SALEs. 
£& 


YEARS. £ YEARS. 
1864 (weeks) 51,857 Delete jmers ee 6,200,074 
TUS Te sy eee 120,754 1889 (w8..) 7,028,944 
E866 ehec0% 175,489 1890 R48 7,429,073 
1867 (wex,) 331,744 TBO ESSA. 8,766,430 
1868. Sines 412,240 PB9Ds co.25 9,300,904 
altel o}° ke Seer 507,217 . 1S03 ene 9,526,167 
1870 (wetks) 677,734 LEQ 4a re 9,443,938 
LSWAl ooet 758,764 1895 (w8.,) 10,141,917 
US 7oiescen 1,153,132 S96. Sace, 11,115,056 
TSS en 1,636,950 LOOC eee: 11,920,143 
LO 74 ee 1,964,829 18967. -a. 12,574,748 
STS Fes. .s. 2,247,395 TS99 ae. 14,212,375 
1876 (weixs) 2,697,366 1900 ...... 16,043,889 
RCW AT he dose 2,827,052 1901 (we..) 17,642,082 
pusWhew sooceoe 2,705,625 LGOD ots. 18,397,559 
1879 (wixxs) 2,645,331 NGOS E Secncs 19,333,142 
MESO we wn 3,339,681 ROO aoe 19,809,196 
HOST. oc..ce 3,574,095 BOOB pecs. 20,785,469 
ICRP aaaeor. 4,038,238 1906 ...... 22,510,035 
TBSS" hccak ss 4,546,889 1907 (w..) 24,786,568 
1884 (wi8,..) 4,675,371 R208 a ccsccs 24,902,842 
WESOe sae 4,793,151 1909 .....« 25,675,938 
Bisiololae seen 5,223,179 1910) ccc. 26,567,833 
ilstev feb oped 5,713,235 LOLS ee 27,892,990 
ToraL SALES IN THE FORTY-EIGHT : 
Yuars, 1864 70 1911 ......... | £438,824,630 
ToraL PRoFITs IN THE FoRTY-EIGHT 
Yuars, 1864 70 1911 ......... £7,206,076 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF THE CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED, 


DrcEMBER 23RD, 1911. 


Number of Societies holding Shares... ... ... 1,158 

Number of Members belonging t to Shareholders, 2,067,776 £ 
Share Capital (Paid up)... . oi en LOO OaL 
Loans and Deposits... . dees ewe: tee aaa ODEO 
Reserve Fund—Trade and Bank eRe Ae ae 617,892 
Insurance Fund... . iss) Pe) Ake) oY ae et eae OES BUS. 
Sales for the Year 1911 saa) Babe AL Seat eka. wernt Ate OGG 
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© JOINT WITH SCOTTISH WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


Foreign and Colonial Depots. 
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Depots, &c, of the Wholesale Societies. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 


Central Premises. 
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Original Balloon Street Premises. 
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N 1869 the Co-operative Wholesale Society built the premises 

shown in the illustration heading this page, in which to carry 
on its fast-growing business. For six years after 1863, when 
the Society’s career began, its work was performed in rented 
buildings, but when the trade reached nearly £300,000 per annum 
the Committee felt emboldened to the extent of building the 
Balloon Street property. At that time the only other C.W.S. 
buildings existing were small depéts for the purchasing of butter 
at Tipperary and Kilmallock, in Ireland. 

In forty-nine years the business has made rapid strides; 
almost every year has seen extensions, developments, or new 
enterprises launched, and now all the premises portrayed on the 
following pages are the property of the C.W.S. 

In the second illustration Balloon Street runs up between the 
two main blocks, and the original building is that at the top of 
the street on the right-hand side surmounted by a glass dome. Up 
to the year 1885 this warehouse towered above an environment of 


Manchester: Bird’s-eye View of Central Premises. 


Manchester: Mitchell Memorial Hall, Boardroom, Offices, &c., Corporation Street. 


CENTRAL PREMISES—continuea. 


slum property. At the rear was ‘‘ Clock Alley,’’ a court lined with 
old cottages, and leading to Corporation Street ; little public-houses 
and coal yards, a cotton-waste warehouse and miscellaneous small 
buildings were adjacent. All these have been supplanted by the 
buildings of the C.W.S. In the right-hand block the Bank 
occupies a considerable portion of the ground floor; above this 
the grocery saleroom ‘and buyers’ offices are situated, and the 
remainder of the premises house part of the Furnishing and the 
Stationery Departments. The furnishing showrooms exhibit 
samples of practically every article that can be included under 
that denomination, from suites for the drawing-room to flat-irons, 
literally too numerous to mention. Societies in the vicinity of 
Manchester are able to send prospective customers to inspect 
the stocks, thus enabling the members of a small village Store 
to gain the same advantages as are enjoyed by city folk. Carpets, 
rugs, plate, and jewellery are all to be found here. The Stationery 
Department supplies Societies with wrapping paper, twine, and 
paper bags, besides all kinds of fancy stationery. Recreation is 
also dealt in, for this department will provide concerts, or organise 
excursions for holiday makers. 

The buildings on the left of Balloon Street are shown on a 
larger scale in the illustration opposite. Here, again, several 
mean and insanitary courts and alleys have been demolished to 
give place to a fine pile facing Corporation Street. At the top 
is the Mitchell Memorial Hall, named after Mr. J. T. W. Mitchell, 
who died in 1895, having been Chairman of the C.W.S. for 
twenty-one years. The Hall is 107ft. long, 67ft. wide, and 33ft. 
in height; it will seat 1,200 persons. The first Quarterly Meeting 
held here was in September, 1907. The floors below the Hall 
are occupied by the Board and Committee Rooms, the Secretary's 
and General Offices, and the basement provides a commodious 
Dining-hall, rendered bright and attractive by dint of many mirrors 
and white enamel paint. 

The Architects’ Department is located in this building. A 
large and efficient staff is constantly occupied with work for the 
C.W.S. and retail Societies. 

Nearly 2,500 employés are engaged in earning their daily 
bread at the Central premises. 


Balloon Street and Garden Street. 


N either side of this building will be noticed the words 
‘*Co-operative Wholesale Society ;’’ these mark the 
limits of the warehouse acquired in 1869. The Grocery 
Department is in possession of the major portion of this 
block. Here are held stocks of all goods coming under 
the head of grocery, in variety too great to enumerate. 
An extensive trade is done in packed goods, and a small 
regiment of damsels is kept busily occupied in filling 
packets of convenient size with rice, tapioca, canary seed, 
linseed, oatmeal, and self-raising flour; 150 tons of this 
latter commodity is the average weekly output. 

On the ground floor at the extreme left the generating 
plant for the supply of light and power is placed in lofty 
rooms second to none in space or equipment. Situated 
on the upper floors and basement of the building fronting 
Balloon Street is the Boot and Shoe Department. Here 
one may find 220,000 pairs of footgear for men, women, 
boys, girls, and infants in immense variety of patterns, 
drawn from the factories at Leicester, Heckmondwike, 
Enderby, Rushden, and Leeds. 
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Manchester: Balloon Street and Garden Street. 


Manchester: Drapery Warehouse, Balloon Street. 
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Drapery Warehouse, Balloon Street. 


HIS warehouse is at the corner of Balloon Street and 

Federation Street, a thoroughfare created by the 
C.W.5S., and a name conferred upon it that has a deep 
significance to all Co-operators. 

From the topmost floor to the basement it is stocked 
with a huge variety of goods, including everything that 
should find a place in a well-equipped Drapery Store. 

The vagaries of fashion are kept closely in view by 
the buyers in the various departments, and hard indeed to 
satisfy would be the customer whose requirements the 
C.W.S. failed to meet. This remark applies not only to 
the bewildering variety of materials drawn from world- 
wide sources, but also with equal force to the productions 
made in the G.W.S. Factories. There is also the added 
satisfaction in this respect that the C.W.S. goods are 
made under known conditions of healthy surroundings. 


Drapery, &c., Departments, Dantzic Street. 
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Original Dantzic Street Premises. 
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HE C.W.S. entered into the drapery trade in 1873, and 

with such success that a warehouse in Dantzic Street was 
secured in 1875. At this time the business in drapery and 
woollen cloth amounted to £114,000 annually. Additions were 
constantly made to adapt the premises to the growing demands 
until the building reached its present dimensions. It was not 
long, however, before the cry was again raised for more room, 
and the fine drapery warehouse in Balloon Street was erected 
and opened in 1904. Even then the Millinery, Mantle, and 
Costume Departments had to be left at Dantzic Street. 

Two of the floors here are occupied by the Woollens and 
Ready-mades Department. The ready-mades are all from the 
C.W.S. Factories at Broughton or Leeds, and the cloth from 
various sources, amongst others the C.W.S. Batley Mill and the 
Scottish C.W.S. Ettrick Mills. From this department the male 
Co-operator can be completely supplied with all the articles 
demanded by necessity or custom. 


Manchester: Dantzic Street.—Woollens, Ready-mades, Mantles, Millinery, Carpets, &c. 
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Bacon Factory, Trafford Wharf. 


ACON rolling and smoking was carried on in the Balloon 

Street warehouse for many years until the exigencies of space 
made it necessary to find better accommodation. With this 
end in view, a plot of land was secured on the banks of the Ship 
Canal, adjacent to the Sun Mill, and here a factory was built, 
which has now been in use about seven years. 

The Trafford Wharf Factory is not a curing house. So far 
as the C.W.S. is concerned, curing is done at the C.W.S. 
Factories in Tralee (Ireland) and Herning (Denmark). At Tralee 
every week about 1,000 pigs are killed and twice as many sides 
of bacon cured. These are despatched to the C.W.S. at Trafford 
Wharf, London, Bristol, Cardiff, and Newcastle. To meet the 
demand for smoked bacon there are eighteen stoves of the latest 
and best pattern. 

There are about 70 employés engaged mainly in the making 
of rolls, and the weight of bacon and hams dealt with weekly 
varies from 120 tons to 140 tons. 


THE TRANSPORT WAREHOUSE AND WHARF 


has a frontage to the canal of 460 feet, the buildings occupying 
360ft. by 60ft. The premises and site were acquired in July, 
1903, and the warehouse is now well equipped for receiving, 
storing, and despatching the various commodities. Five electric 
cranes lift the goods from the hold of ship or barge to the 
warehouse, and deposit them in railway wagons on the quayside 
or transfer them to lurries. The permanent staff of 23 is 
augmented by casual labour at busy times, as in the dried fruit 
season, until as many as 200 workers may be employed, and these 
deal with an average of 15,000 tons of merchandise yearly. The 
C.W.S. is, we believe, the only firm which possesses its own 
accommodation at the Manchester docks. 


THE ENGINEERING WORKS 


is the latest addition to the Trafford Park group. It was originally 
a repair shop, but now deals mostly with new work, and modern 
tools have been installed for undertaking general engineering, 
electrical work, and millwrighting in all its branches. The 
Engineers’ Department at Balloon Street act as consulting 
mechanical, electrical, and heating and ventilating engineers for 
complete installations, reports being made on existing work, and 


plans and specifications prepared for repairs or new work. 
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Newcastle Branch, Waterloo Street, in 1876. 
ae 


HE Neweastle-upon-Tyne Branch was established in 
1871, or exactly eight years after the inception of 
the C.W.S. at Manchester. Business was commenced in 
a small four-roomed warehouse, but, with a rapidity 
characteristic of the institution, the trade outgrew the 
accommodation, and it was thereupon decided to build the 
Waterloo Street warehouse, the occupation of which was 
entered into in 1876. That, too, only sufficed for a time, 
and eventually it became necessary to erect the larger 
warehouse in West Blandford Street. 


Newcastle: West Blandford Street. 
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Newcastle Branch—continued. 


WEST BLANDFORD STREET. 


The West Blandford Street buildings are devoted to 
the Grocery, Provision, Boot and Shoe, Woollens and 
Ready-mades, Manchester and Greys, Dress, and Paper 
and Stationery Departments, as well as the General 
Offices, Boardrooms, Meeting Hall, and Dining-room. 

In the centre of the main buildings is a spacious 
coyered-in yard, where the receiving and despatching of 
all goods is conducted. Further up the street will be 
found the Motor Garage and Stables, and also a building 
where the Saddlery and Leather Bag-making Departments 
arc located. 


WATERLOO AND THORNTON STREETS. 


As the name in the illustration imphes, the building 
on the left, which stands in Thornton Street, is occupied 
by the Furnishing and Carpets Department, whilst the 
other—the Waterloo Street buildimgs—accommodates the 
Millinery and Fancy and Jewellery and Fancy 
Departments. 


Newcastle-upon-T'yne Quayside 
Warehouse. 


HE erection of this buildmg was commenced in 1900 
and completed in 1902. It originally consisted of 
eight floors, but in 1909 an extension became necessary, 
and the roof, which had hitherto been flat, was covered 
in. The building is 90ft. wide by 120ft. long, and the 
height from floor to ceiling on each floor is a little over 
1lft. It is capable of warehousing between 7,000 and 
8,000 tons. Being conveniently situated to the river and 
in close proximity to that part of the quay where the 
London, Continental, and other regular lines of steamers 
discharge their cargoes, it has proved to be a great boon 
to the departments it serves. One of the floors is used 
as a bonded store for the warehousing of dutiable goods. 
and it is, of course, only open during regulation hours. 
There are loading and discharging platforms fronting the 
quayside, and also at the back, which opens out into 
Sandgate. All goods on account of the Grocery, Butter, 
and No. 1 Grain Department are dealt with by the staff 
there, and machinery has been installed for cleaning 
fruit, grain, &c. 
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Green Fruit and Potato Department, 
Stowell Street. 


qh HESE premises are situated in close proximity to the 

Newcastle fruit and vegetable markets. The building 
was completed in the year 1909, and comprises basement, 
ground, No. 1, and No. 2 floors. In the basement is the 
banana-room, specially constructed for the ripening of 
Canary and Jamaica bananas. On the ground floor the 
work of receiving and despatching is transacted, and 
special facilities are provided in the way of two large 
dockways, enabling four vehicles to be attended to at 
the same time. On the first floor are situated the 
manager’s, assistants’, and general offices, whilst a 
portion of the flat is also utilised as the saleroom. The 
second floor is principally used for storing goods of a 
keeping quality, such as nuts, figs, &c. 


Pelaw: Bird’s-eye View. 


THE policy of the C.W.S.—and, indeed, of the Co-operative 
movement throughout—is to produce for the consumer the 
necessaries of life at the least possible cost consistent with the 
best possible conditions for the workers. 

It is a noticeable fact that the productive works of the 
Wholesale were nearly all centred in and around Manchester, 
until, in pursuit of the policy above referred to, it was found 
that the goods there produced could not be supplied to the 
consumers in the Newcastle district at the least possible cost, 
consequent upon the enormous carriage they had to bear. As a 
remedy the Newcastle Branch Committee considered that their 
duty lay in the direction of establishing productive works in their 
own district, so they at once set about to find a suitable place 
wherein to commence operations. In their endeavours to do this 
they had in view the heavy rates, taxes, &c., the factories would 
be called upon to pay if they were established in Newcastle, 
and it was for this reason partly that Pelaw was chosen as the 
venue of productive effort by the Newcastle Branch. Another 
reason which animated them in their selection of Pelaw as the 
ground on which their victories should be won was that the land 
could be procured at a very small cost; and, again, the sites 
available were adjacent to the railway, thus saving the heavy 
charges for cartage to and from the station. 

Illustrations of the separate works will be found following, 
with one exception. This is the electric generating station. The 
grouping together of a number of factories affords a splendid 
opportunity of effecting a very great economy in power supply, 
and this has been taken full advantage of at Pelaw. The whole 
of the power, ight, and steam for heating and boiling purposes 
is supplied from a central generating station to the four factories. 

In addition there is an Engineering Works for the purpose of 
attending to repairs of present machinery and the erection of 
new—to cater for the wants of Societies in connection with 
electric and other plant. 

There is al8o a commodious dining-room, which is found to be 
a great convenience, as the greater number of the employés come 
from considerable distances. zi 
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Drug and Drysaltery Works, Pelaw. 


Wit a view to supplying Societies with drug and 

drysaltery articles of the best quality, and to place in 
the hands of Co-operators goods of a chemical nature 
which should be absolutely pure, the Directors decided in 
1896 to conimence this branch of business. From the 
beginning the growth of the department has been 
exceptionally rapid. Work was commenced in 1896 with 
five packing girls and two men for manufacturing, but 
soon this staff had to be largely increased. The one room 
in West Blandford Street premises allotted to the new 
venture was soon insufficient until the space necessary for 
the department was increased five-fold. 

The development of the department was too great for 
the allocation of the additional space necessary to it, so 
the Directors had to look out for a more suitable place 
where the department could make further progress, and 
Pelaw was the place chosen, giving birth to Pelaw 
specialities, notably Pelaw Polish, &c. 

Handsome buildings covering exactly one acre were 
soon erected, specially designed and fitted for the 
economical working of a department of this character. 
When it is mentioned that no less than 200 to 300 different 
articles are manufactured and packed it will be seen that 
great attention was requisite to obtain the best facilities 
for economical working, with the result that the works 
are the best-equipped for their purpose in the country. 
A visitor cannot leave these works without being 
impressed with the well-lighted and general airy 
appearance of this building—two important considerations 
to the employés. Cleanliness of the workpeople in their 
pink print costumes and caps to match, which are 
provided by the Society, adds to the picturesque scene, 
and the great facilities for coping with a big volume of 
trade are evident everywhere. 


Cabinet Factory, Pelaw. 


HE arrangement of these buildings has been made with 
the greatest care and forethought. Economy in 
transit, unloading, and storage are followed by a carefully- 
planned system of putting the work through inside the 
factory; from the rough log to the finished article no 
point is missed. At the back of the factory one looks 
down from the level of the yard on to the railway siding, 
into which the wagons of timber are shunted. A 
travelling electric crane here renders great service by 
directly transporting the logs from the railway to the 
timber store and saw shed. 

Every possible precaution is taken to ensure the 
proper drying of the wood, and the heat from the boilers 
of the power-house is utilised for this purpose. The 
factory is replete with the most recent inventions in the 
way of machinery, and in addition is fitted with a system 
of exhaust pipes which suck the dust and shavings from 
the machines and deposit it in the boiler-house. There 
are no productions of the C.W.S. more worthy the support 
of the Societies, as an inspection of the showrooms at 
Newcastle would prove. 
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Clothing Factory, Pelaw. 


THs building bearing the name of ‘‘ Tailoring 

Factory *’ contains four departments; on the ground 
floor the kersey department, wherein is manufactured 
miners’ and artisans’ clothing; the tailoring department, 
for the production of bespoke clothing; the top floor is 
devoted to the manufacture of men’s woollen shirts and 
ladies’ underclothing; the first floor is the cutting-room 
for tailoring, shirts, and underclothing, and stockroom for 
the above departments. 

All machines are of the high-speed type and electrically 
driven, like all the machinery at Pelaw. The girls use 
patent adjustable seats, which add much to their comfort ; 
the workrooms are light and airy, and labour is lightened 
by the use of machinery in every direction. Wages are 
fixed by piece work, and also hour work, the rates being 
above the average in the district. 

Shirtmaking was started at Pelaw, nine years ago, 
in a small way, but now 260 machines are employed in 
the four departments. 


Printing Works, Pelaw. 


al HIS department commenced at West Blandford Street 

in the spring of 1898, in connection with the paper 
department which had been started previously, and in 
July, 1902, a removal took place to the new works at 
Pelaw, where the paper and printing departments were 
carried on jointly up to June, 1908, when, consequent on 
the necessity for a greater development of the two 
branches of business, it was deemed advisable to separate 
the two departments, and leave the printing and allied 
trades the full use of the Pelaw Works. 

As in most of the C.W.S. factories, white glazed 
bricks are used to line the walls inside. The hghting of 
the rooms is thus very much improved, while cleaning 
is a matter of the greatest ease. Not merely is dirt less 
liable to lodge on the porcelain surface, but it shows 
itself to the eye at once when there. The rooms are all 
heated and ventilated by the Sirocco system. Large air 
ducts lead from the heating apparatus, which is in a 
small separate building, to each room. A powerful fan 
drives the warm air through these pipes into each room. 
The air supplied has the normal amount of moisture in it, 
and is much more healthy to breathe and work in than 
the dry heat of a room warmed by radiation from hot 
pipes or metal surfaces. 

The equipment of the works is of the most modern 
character, a large addition having been made to the plant 
during the past two years. The works, which are lighted 
and machinery driven by electricity, cater for the full 
requirements of the C.W.S. works and departments, as 
well as Societies in the North, for every description of 
printing, bookbinding, cardboard box-making, &e. 


Newcastie: Pelaw Printing Works. 


London: Leman Street. 


London: Leman Street. 


HIS fine block of buildings is the headquarters of the 
* London Branch. The older part of the building, 
with the clock tower, was erected in 1887, and the new 
wing for the accommodation of the drapery department 
was opened for business in 1910. The general office, 
boardroom, conference-hall, dining-rooms, and kitchen 
are all in the older building, where also the grocery 
saleroom and buyers’ offices are situated. The basement 
serves the purpose of a storeroom for provisions—cheese, 
butter, eggs, lard, &e.—while the upper floors are 
devoted to the grocery and boot and shoe departments, 
access being given both to the new wing and to a still 
older building not shown in the illustration, where 
the furnishing, ironmongery, carpets, and_ stationery 
departments are situated. 

The latest wing is devoted to the heavy and fancy 
drapery, millinery, and ready-mades departments, the 
basement being used for a joint packing-room. At the top 
of the building is a telephonic exchange, which connects 
all the departments in London, Northampton, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Manchester, Newcastle, and the productive works 
in various parts of the country. 

The building, which is 333 feet in length, is of 
fireproof construction, the floors being built of steel and 
concrete, an automatic fire-extinguishing apparatus being 
installed throughout. Besides three stone staircases for 
business purposes, iron stairways provide extra exit in 
case of fire. There are two electric passenger lifts, 
besides numerous lifts for the conveyance of goods. 
Electric light is provided throughout, and the building is 
warmed by low-pressure hot-water pipes. An efficiently- 
drilled fire brigade composed of members of the staff afford 
additional security against fire. 


London: Bacon Stoves, &c. 


ONSIGNMENTS of green bacon are here received 

from various pig slaughtering centres. The English, 
Irish, and Danish meat arrives packed in bales, the 
Canadian in boxes, the C.W.S. supplies to Societies 
being sent out in crates. A large proportion of the meat 
comes from the C.W.S. bacon factory in Herning, 
Denmark; while supplies are also received from the 
C.W.S. bacon factory at Tralee, Ireland. The green 
bacon is put into the stoves, of which there are nine, with 
a capacity of 2,034 sides. The smoking process takes 
three days, so that there is a nominal capacity of over 
4,000 sides per week. 

Above the bacon stoves is a storeroom for C.W.S. 
brushes from the Leeds factory; and in connection with 
the London Branch Furnishing Department are 
workrooms for French polishing, upholstering, and the 
manufacture of bedding. The leather and_ grindery 
department occupies a portion of the building. Here are 
kept large stocks of butts and bends of leather in the 
various tannages suitable for repairing, besides numerous 
requisites for the boot trade, such as nails, rivets, rubber 
heels, laces, socks, and leggings. 


London: Bacon Stoves, &c. 
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London: Clothing Factory. 


HE ciothing factory, situated in Grove Street, 
London, E., is five minutes’ walk from the central 
premises of the London Branch, and caters for the 
bespoke and ready-made clothing trade of the Societies 
in the London district, including the West of England and 
South Wales. It gives employment to fourteen expert 
cutters, whose labours are assisted by a power-driven 
band-knife. There are also fifty power-driven sewing and 
buttonhole machines. The pressing is done by men, using 
self-heating gas-irons. The cutting-room occupies the 
ground floor, and the trousers and vests are machined on 
the floor above. On the second floor is the sorting and 
examining room, while the machines in the room above 
are devoted to coat making. The factory employs a staff 
of 132 hands. Two stone staircases, one at each end of 
the building, give adequate means of exit in case of fire; 
the air space is ample, and the sanitary arrangements all 
that can be desired. The wages paid are the best London 
rates, and a general air of contentment pervades the 
factory, while the workers, the pick of their class, all look 
the picture of health. 
The smaller building, conveniently situated next to 
the tailoring factory, is used as a woollen cloth warehouse, 
where the productions of Batley Mill are to be found. 


London: Tea Department. 


HE Tea, Coffee, and Cocoa Departments are worked 

as a joint business by the English and Scottish 
Wholesale Societies. The premises are immediately 
opposite those of the C.W.S. in Leman Street, and are 
also conveniently near the bonded warehouses. It was in 
1882 that the two great federations decided to join in the 
supplying of tea. The first warehouse was a small one, 
close to Leman Street—how small may be guessed by the 
fact that it employed only four warehousemen and half 
a dozen boys. By the end of 1885, however, the business 
was so important that when a disastrous fire occurred 
on December 30th it was sufficient to cause a loss of 
£35,000. No further calamity marred the steady growth 
of the business in the succeeding years. In 1897 the 
present large premises in Leman Street were opened, but 
within a short time it was found that much more space 
would be required, and extensions have recently been 
completed that will afford much greater facilities for the 
business. ‘The factory is splendidly equipped with 
numerous labour-saving appliances, and the most 
up-to-date weighing and packing machinery is installed, 
which arouses wonder and admiration from every one who 
is privileged to see it. The latest figures published at 
the time of writing give the total annual sales of tea to 
be 25,000,000lbs. 


London: Tea Department. 
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Silvertown Mill and Factories. 


‘T His bird’s-eye view is inserted for the purpose of 

showing the relative positions of the Flour Mull, 
Productive, and Soap Works. Other plates, which will 
be found in their places, give the separate buildings with 
a brief account of the particular work carried on. 


Bristol Depot. 


HE architectural style of this building is a free treatment 

of English Renaissance. Due attention has been given to the 
provision of light and air at every portion of the premises, 
including the basement. It is situated in the most central part of 
the city, the Floating Harbour forming the boundary on one side, 
thus bringing water communication direct to the building. An 
area of about 2,231 square yards is occupied, consisting of 
basement and six floors. 

The total height of the building from the street to the ridge 
of the roof is 86 feet; to clock tower top, 130 feet. The present 
floor space is about 100,000 square feet, ultimately to be increased 
to 150,000 square feet. 

The building has a commanding entrance from the Quay, 
surmounted by sculptural figures, illustrating two of the local 
industries—mining and agriculture—and is fitted with electrically- 
driven passenger lift running through the well-hole, which gives 
rapid means of access to every floor. Similar hoists communicate 
direct with all the departments, 2.e., grocery, drapery, boots, 
furnishing, ready-mades and woollen cloth, and grocery sundry 
packing. 

The internal structure is fire resisting, the columns being of 
iron and the floor of steel girders, filled in with cement concrete 
and covered with pine flooring. 

The power and light is electrical. Heat is by low-pressure hot 
water apparatus, radiators being fixed in the various rooms. 

Every precaution has been taken against fire, the building 
being fitted throughout with an installation of automatic fire 
sprinklers of the ‘‘ Grinnell ’’ pattern. 

A complete system of telephones is installed for communication 
between all departments. 
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Bristc] Depot: Broad Quay. 
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Brislington Butter Factory. 


HIS factory has been erected at Brislington, 

Somersetshire, with the primary object, not of 
producing butter itself, but to blend and pack butter 
obtained from various sources to meet the requirements 
of numerous Societies. We distinguish such blending 
places as ‘* factories ’’ as against ‘‘ creameries,’’ where 
butter is actually produced straight from the cream. It 
is a distinction worth noting, as the two terms are often 
confused, but are not in any way synonymous. 

Business commenced in June, 1904, when the trade 
for the half year was £12,000. The sales have steadily 
increased, and now the total trade done in twelve months 
almost reaches £200,000. 

The productions of the factory have met with the 
approval of Societies to such an extent that about twelve 
months ago the factory was extended and the plant 
duplicated. With these additions the factory has far 
greater facilities to cope with the steadily increasing 
output. The motive power is different to that usually 
employed in butter factories, the various machines being 
driven by electric motors. The present capacity is about 
sixty tons per week. The greatest proportion of the 
output is in llb. and 4lb. tablets and prints, but bulk 
butter is also packed in lewt. casks and 56lb. and 28lb. 
pyramids. Supplies of cream can also be obtained 
throughout the year, packed in attractive jars or in bulk. 


Cardiff Depot. 


HE building, which faces Bute Terrace and Mary Ann 
Street, was erected by the Building Department, 
London Branch, from the designs of our architect at 
Balloon Street. It consists of basement, ground, first, 
second, third, and fourth floors. The basement floor is 
7{ft. below pavement level, and up to the ground floor is 
12ft. high, the walls being built with ivory-white glazed 
bricks. The ground floor is about 110ft. by 44ft. and 
12ft. high. The walls of this and the other floors are 
matchboarded all round. On the first floor are the 
saleroom, general offices, manager’s office, and the usual 
lavatory accommodation. Part of the third floor is used 
for departmental showrooms, and the fourth floor is 
occupied by the Drapery Department. The main 
staircase, which runs from the basement to the top floor, 
is surmounted by a tower about 14ft. high, and flagstaff. 
The building is fitted up with electric light, the supply 
being taken from the Corporation mains. The heating 
arrangements are carried out by hot-water pipes and 
radiators situated at convenient points. 
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Cazdiff Devot: Bute Terrace. 
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Northampton Depot. 


‘THE front part of the larger building was built in 

1897 by the C.W.S.’s own Building Department, 
and afterwards extended to meet the increased trade. It 
is used for the distribution of groceries to the small 
Societies in the district. (Previously two small rooms 
were occupied, which were opened in October, 1890, for 
use as a saleroom only.) There is also a large General 
Office, some of the clerks being engaged wholly-in audit 
work, in the supervision of Societies’ accounts. 

The smaller building is used as a bacon warehouse, 
containing smoke stoves. There is a large trade done in 
Irish and Danish sides (smoked and plain), cured in our 
own slaughteries, and smoked on the premises; also a 
considerable quantity of American bacon is sold, consisting 
of Cumberland cuts, bellies, hams, also smoked and plain 
rolls. The rolling is done on the premises, and the becon 
is bought principally direct through our New York house. 

The Depot is situated about 100 yards from the Town 
Hall, and the same distance from the Midland Railway 
Station, and stands midway between the two points. 

The district covered by the Depét is Northamptonshire 
and Huntingdonshire; also part of Warwickshire, 
Bedfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Oxfordshire, and 
Cambridgeshire. 


Nottingham Saleroom. 


HIS Saleroom is situated in Friar Lane, a thoroughfare 
leading from the Market Place to the Castle. It 
will be obvious to the reader from the first glance at the 
illustration that this ecclesiastical-looking building was 
not originally intended for a saleroom. Still, its interior 
provides the C.W.S. with an ideal sale and sample room. 
The building was previously a Congregational Chapel, 
supported mainly by well-to-do people, but these 
gradually migrated to the suburbs, leaving the services 
only meagrely attended. 

The building was offered for sale and was purchased 
by the C.W.S. in 1899. The change necessitated many 
internal alterations; the organ, pulpit, pews, &c., were 
all removed. 

On entering, there is a clear floor space of 48ft. by 
42ft. The ground floor is occupied by the grocery und 
grocery productive departments, and a representative 
display of samples is tastefully arranged on counters and 
tables, while handsome showcases are placed throughout. 
What was originally the vestry is now the manager’s 
office. 

A wide staircase leads to the gallery which completely 
encircles the room. ‘This is occupied by the drapery, 
woollens, boots, furnishing, and crockery departments. 
The millinery and mantles have a special room on the 
ground floor at the rear of the building. 


Nottingham Saleroom: Friar Lane. 


Birmingham Saleroom: 16, Pershore Street. 


Birmingham Saleroom and Cycle Depot. 


‘THE handsome block of buildings seen in the illustration 

was completed in 1910. Previously the premises at 
Birmingham consisted of only the two-storeyed building 
seen on the left-hand side of the illustration, and was used 
solely for saleroom purposes, the ground floor being 
occupied by the Grocery Saleroom, the room above having 
to suffice for all other departments. It had long been 
felt to be an impossibility to make a display in the limited 
room at the disposal of the drapery and allied departments, 
so on the decision of the Committee to form a Cycle Depdt 
at Birmingham it was decided to take in the two blocks of 
premises adjacent, which were already in the possession 
of the C.W.S., and erect a building which would give more 
saleroom space, and also could be utilised for a Cycle 
Depot. Operations were commenced, and resulted in the 
building seen on the opposite page. The premises have 
a fine frontage on Pershore Street, and are well within 
five minutes’ walk from New Street Station. The older 
portion of the building is now used for Grocery Sale and 
Sample Room on the ground floor, and the upper floor is 
the Showroom for the Boots, Furnishing, Hardware, and 
Crockery Departments. In the new buildings the whole 
of the first floor is occupied by the drapery and allied 
departments, and gives plenty of room for a grand display. 
The Cycle Department occupies the basement and upper 
room as warehouses, the ground floor being used for 
offices and showrooms. The Grocery Department and 
Cycle Depét are open for business every day. 


Huddersfield Saleroom. 


HIS Saleroom was first originated in 1885. Business 
was commenced in the Boardroom of the Industrial 
Society. -A room in Lion Arcade was taken a little later, 
and samples of grocery were first shown; eventually the 
boots and shoes and drapery representatives commenced 
to attend every two months, and another room adjoining 
was taken. After many years of growing business it 
was removed to much larger premises in 1898, at 4, 
Railway Street, where we occupied three floors—the 
ground floor for office, the first floor for grocery, drapery, 
and boots; second floor for crockery, mantles, and 
furnishing. The drapery and boots representatives, 
owing to increasing’ trade, now attended weekly, and 
these premises soon began to show signs of being too 
small for the business. 

In 1904 the Huddersfield Brush Factory was taken 
over, and in 1906 the business was transferred to the 
Leeds Brush Factory. The premises were then 
reconstructed and converted into the present saleroom. 
These premises were open for business in October, 1907, 
and consist of three floors and basement. 

The basement is utilised for washing hams and storing 
empties ; on the ground floor are the manager’s office and 
warehouse, where a stock of hams, cheese, bacon, 
potatoes, onions, and green fruit are kept. The grocery 
saleroom is also on this flat. The first floor is occupied 
by boots and shoes, ready-mades, furnishing, crockery, 
and brushes; the second floor, which is a well-lighted 
room, being lighted from the roof, is used for drapery, 
mantles, and millinery. 

There is a smokeroom; also an electric hoist and 
electric lights throughout. The trade has increased 
considerably since occupying these premises. 
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Limerick Depot: Mulgrave Street. 


Limerick Depot. 


T Hs Depot was established in 1869 for the purchase 

of butter. It has a frontage in Mulgrave Street of 
20 yards, comprising the offices, which consist of the 
manager's, general, typists’, and shipping office, &c. 
The total staff at present at the Depot is nine. 

The store is divided, one portion being used as a 
butter store, where all butter is received, graded, coopered, 
&e. Another part of the store is occupied by the cold 
storage chambers, the inner chamber being reserved for 
the C.W.S. Societies. The outer chamber is utilised in 
a general way in connection with the butter arriving at 
the Depét during the warm weather, and placed therein 
before being shipped. The capacity of both chambers 
is 250 tons. The dimension of store and chambers 
together is 40 yards by 20 yards. 

All butters received are tested from time to time to 
see that they comply with the standard of moisture, and 
any not so doing are returned to the makers. 

At the rear of the stores is the engine-room, where a 
12-horse power gas engine is erected, the gas for same 
being supplied by our own gas suction plant. 

Here is also a refrigerating machine (Halls’) in 
connection with the cold chamber. A dynamo is also 
erected, and the offices and stores are lighted with our 
own electric light. 


Armagh Depot. 


ITUATED in the midst of the finest agricultural 
district in Ireland, it is also the largest egg 
distributing centre in the movement. On the premises 
eighty concrete tanks have been laid down for the purpose 
of preserving eggs in pickle for the winter requirements 
of Societies, the accommodation providing for over 
4,000,000 eggs. 

There are also box-making departments, in which all 
the packages required for butter and eggs are made. 

Large quantities of butter are manufactured at the 
Depot, which is fitted up with refrigerating plant and 
cold stores in connection with the extensive butter trade 
carried on. 

The Depot occupies a unique position for the shipment 
of fruit, the district being the largest fruit-raising centre 
in Ireland. 

It also supplies Societies with large quantities of 
poultry for their Christmas requirements. 

The operations of the Depdt extend all over the North 
and West of Ireland, where, in order to secure the large 
quantity of eggs required in the freshest possible state 
from the farmers, over twenty collecting stations have 
been established. 

The premises are very extensive, covering an area of 
25,000 square feet, of which two-thirds are under cover, 
and are lighted with electricity throughout. 
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Tralee Egg and Butter Depot. 


HE buildings in the foreground of plate comprise 
property on rental—offices and boxmaking depart- 
ment. At the left are the creamery and butter blending 
factory. The long building at the rear is occupied by 
power house, fitter’s shop, &c. The building in the centre 
of the block contains butter cellars and roll room, with 
timber drying, &c., lofts overhead. The vacant space 
between these two latter groups is now mainly occupied 
by new cold stores and suction gas plant recently 
erected. The larger group of buildings at right of 
illustration comprises cooperage at rear, store lofts in 
centre, and egg pickling department. There is also land 
available for purposes of extension, &c., at the rear of 
the buildings shown of at least equal area to that already 
built on. Most of the erections are fairly recent, as the 
property was purchased in 1896. The original Depdt 
opened in 1874, now exclusively used for the purchase 
and packing of/eggs, is at the other side of Pembroke 
Street fronting the premises illustrated, and is not shown 
in plate. In the background of illustration the position 
of Tralee Bacon Factory is indicated, and the boundaries 
of both premises are practically contiguous. 


Tralee Bacon Factory. 


HIS factory, which is about two minutes’ walk from 

the railway station, is mainly constructed of local 

sandstone, and in design is practically a one-storeyed 
building. 

It was originally equipped to handle about 500 pigs 
weekly, but, as this quantity proved totally inadequate to 
supply the requirements of Societies, who were quick to 
recognise the excellence of the Wheatsheaf brand of 
Tralee bacon, lard, and sausages, some slight structural 
alterations had to be made in the year 1907, and 1,000 
pigs weekly can now be dealt with by the various 
departments. 

The pigs, which are mostly procured in the Kerry 
district, are driven in batches into the sticking-pen. They 
are there shackled by one of the hind legs, hoisted on to 
a running bar, and killed. They are next plunged into the 
scalding tank, and pass on from that to the scuttling table, 
where most of the hair is removed, the balance 
disappearing during the short time they are exposed to 
the extreme heat of the singeing furnace. They next get a 
cold bath, and are again raised to the running bars, where 
they are scraped quite clean, disembowelled, weighed, 
removed to chill-room, and finally to the curing-cellars, 
where they remain for about twelve days. They next 
reach the packing department, and are shipped from there 
in four, five, and six-side bales to suit the requirements 
of the various districts. 

The lard, sausage meat, &c., are all dealt with in 
their respective departments, and from this, and the 
short foregoing description of the factory, the careful 
reader will observe that the ‘‘ squeal ’’ is the only item 
which, up to the time of going to press, has not proved 
of marketable value. 
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Biscuit, 8zc., Works, Crumpsall, Manchester. 


HESE works enjoy the distinction of being the first productive 

enterprise of the C.W.S. The works had been the property 

of private manufacturers, but were purchased by the Wholesale 
Society in January, 1873. 

It was proposed to produce biscuits, sweets, jam, soap, and 
tobacco, but the latter commodity had to wait for many years. 
The total value of the productions for the year ending October, 
1874, was £12,632, with a profit of £252. Not twenty employés 
were then occupied, and for the sake of comparison we note that 
in 1911 the output reached £207,694, with profits £21,042 and 
employés 541. 

Searcely a corner remains of the original buildings; additional 
ground has been purchased from time to time and covered with 
substantial buildings, spacious and airy, in every respect 
constituting a model factory. 

At the present time the works are manufacturing biscuits, 
sweets, cakes, and grocers’ sundries. Jam and soap have 
demanded separate premises for several years. 

About 250 varieties of biscuits are made at Crumpsall, and 
fresh designs and flavours are constantly being introduced. — It is 
almost needless to say that scrupulous care is exercised in the 
selection of ingredients, in the manufacture, and in every process 
involved. The girls are provided with overalls and caps. 

In the cake bakery fifteen large ovens are occupied in turning 
out huge quantities of toothsome cakes, from the plain currant loaf 
to bridecakes of rich delight. 

Boiled sweets have a department to themselves. Here, again, 
a visitor would be convinced of the purity of Crumpsall products. 
He would see kegs of pure butter, cans of new milk, gallons of 
cream, bags of cane sugar, essences of flavour harmless and of the 
best quality. 

In the Sundries Department are made and packed such articles 
as baking powder, blancmange powder, custard and egg powders, 
&e., &e. 

Crumpsall is second to none in the social welfare of the 
employés. Besides the bowling green, croquet lawn, tennis courts, 
cricket and football grounds, there are a harriers’ club, swimming 
clubs, physical culture classes, and also tents pitched in a beautiful 
part of Cheshire for week-end camping. ee 

Last, but not least, we have at Crumpsall the only biscuit 
factory in England working an eight-hour day. 


Middleton Junction Preserve Works. 


HE C.\W.S. first began to make jams and marmalade 
at Crumpsall Works in 1888. The department 
succeeded so well that it was formed into a separate 
branch of manufacture, and was housed in the factory 
which the C.W.S. built on ground acquired at Middleton 
Junction. In June, 1896, with the fruit season of that 
year in view, work was commenced, and some 3,000 tons 
of jam were made in the first twelve months. Several 
extensions have been added, and in 1909 the removal of 
the pickle and sauce department to the adjacent vinegar 
brewery secured the whole of the original building to 
the manufacture of jams, marmalade, mincemeat, and 
peel. There is also a good trade in tinned fruits and 
potted fish and meats. At the present time the yearly 
output of jams and marmalade exceeds 7,000 tons. The 
permanent staff here consists of 600 employés, but this 
is increased during the season by four or five hundred 
workers engaged in picking and sorting fruit. 

The- works are admirably placed for dealing 
expeditiously with the traffic, being close to the main line 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway, to which there 
is direct communication by sidings. In July and August 
it is no uncommon event for two or three train loads of 
twenty wagons each to arrive at the works. Considerable 
quantities of the fruit come from the C.W.S. fruit farms 
at Roden and Marden and their Depdt at Wisbech. 

The marmalade trade consumes five or six hundred 

tons of Seville oranges, which are bought direct by the 
C.W.S., and mainly shipped by their own Depot at 
Denia in Spain. 
‘ In the other departments of the factory, i.e., those 
devoted to the production of candied peel, mincemeat, 
tinned fruit, and potted meat, there is the same careful 
supervision of detail that ensures the purity and excellence 
of the comestibles sold by the C.W.S. 
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Vinegar Brewery and Pickle Factory, 
Middleton Junction. 


XTREMES met in the C.W.S. Jam Works at 
Middleton Junction for many years, as both preserves 
and pickles were there manufactured. When, however, 
the Commitee decided to erect a vinegar brewery, it was 
obvious that pickles would properly form an adjunct 
thereto. The brewery is of the very latest type, and 
contains a complete equipment of plant of the most 
approved type for the production of a high-class vinegar. 
The provision made for storage is convincing proof that 
the brewery will prove equal to the demand for some years 
to come. 


Wisbech Fruit Depot. 


HE Wisbech Fruit Depot is an unpretentious 
building, but forms an important link between the 
agricultural industry of the Eastern Counties and the 
C.W.S., acting as a collecting and distributing station for 
fruit and vegetables grown so abundantly in this locality. 
The Depot was first started in connection with the 
purchase of potatoes, in which a large business is done, 
while vegetables for pickling are despatched to Middleton, 
Silvertown, and Pelaw factories. In the winter months 
employment is given to some seventy women at pea 
picking in connection with the dried-pea trade. During 
the summer, daily consignments of fruit are received from 
the fruit growers in the neighbourhood, the bulk of this 
being immediately despatched to the Middleton Preserve 
Works for jam. An increasing trade with the C.W.S. 
is that of canned fruits, and in order to preserve the 
strawberries, raspberries, &c., while absolutely fresh, the 
fruit is heated in retorts and canned the same day that it 
arrives from the farmers, and is afterwards sent by rail to 
Middleton, where it is labelled and distributed. Green 
fruit is also collected and despatched to the various 
warehouses of the C.W.S., and also to the Scottish 
Wholesale Society. 

The building 1s 133 feet long by 30 feet wide, but the 
site provides ample room for extension as the business 
develops. The Depét is well situated for the ready 
despatch of produce, the railway siding in connection with 
the Great Eastern Railway giving convenient access to 
all the distributive centres and productive works. 
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Wheatsheaf Boot and Shoe Works, Leicester. 


O-OPERATORS should be proud to own this, the largest shoe 
factory in the United Kingdom. The C.W.S. commenced 
the manufacture of boots and shoes in 1873, when they purchased 
a small factory in Duns Lane, Leicester, but this was soon found 
to be too small, and extensions were made in 1876 and again in 
1884. 

However, the business continued to grow with such rapidity 
that in December, 1889, the delegates were asked to sanction the 
purchase of six acres of land on which to erect a modern and 
capacious factory. A large majority decided in the affirmative, 
and on November 4th, 1891, the new factory—Wheatsheaf Works 
—was opened. Covering something like two acres of ground, the 
building, viewed from the Midland Railway main line, presents 
a striking appearance, and is by far the largest in the kingdom. A 
glance at the illustration will show the general plan of construction, 
the principal feature of which is the main room occupying the 
centre of the building, roofed with iron and glass, the actual area 
of which is 6,600 square yards. 

In every department may be seen the most ingenious and 
modern machines invented for the boot and shoe trade, and the 
management is constantly on the alert for any improvement in 
this direction that can possibly add to the efficiency of the works. 
How extensively machinery enters into boot production may be 
gathered from the fact that there is not a department into which 
it has not been introduced. As a hint to Co-operators who do 
not insist on getting Wheatsheaf boots or shoes, it may be 
mentioned that the factory is capable of turning out 50,000 pairs 
weekly, instead of 34,000, which quantity represents the present 
normal average demand. 

The following figures speak for themselves :— 


Pairs. Value. 
SVU OOS W MSIE Sua nota dao Adee taapaaeeedeee — ... £29,456 
i June, 1911, to June, 1912... 1,535,867 ... £382,285 
RATT ADCS ae Loy 4 were. herent ores orttanceeeacteee atiact £9,678 
Bs a ney LOMAS Con sre, eal O12 ance ener ep £111,994 


The total profit realised up to June, 1912, was £168,323, and the 
sum devoted to interest and depreciation £221,792. The whole 
cost of the machinery—as well as the building—has been “‘ wiped 
out ’’ by depreciation. 

The factory is devoted to the manufacture of all kinds of 
footwear-—men’s, women’s, boys’, girls’, and nurseries—for all 
Co-operators. 


Leicester (Duns Lane) Boot and Shoe 
Works. 


HIS is the factory in which the C.W.S. commenced 
its shoe manufacturing in 1873. The present factory 
is very different from the original one, which was 
purchased and opened in 1873, because in the extensions 
in 1876 and 1884 the original building was entirely 
demolished. The present building is triangular in shape, 
with one of the long sides of the triangle fronting Duns 
Lane, and one side to the river Soar. 
The factory is fitted with suction gas plant. It is lit 
by electricity and driven by motors, thus making it in 
every way a modern factory. 
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Enderby Boot and Shoe Works. 


Enderby Boot and Shoe Works. 


NDERBY is some four and a half miles from 
Leicester, and rather less across country from the 
Wheatsheaf Works. The route is across the green vale 
of the Soar, past the pretty Aylestone Church, where 
Dorothy Vernon was married after the famous elopement 
from Haddon Hall, in Derbyshire, and thence up gently- 
sloping ground to the large, but clean and quiet, village 
of Enderby. There are thatched cottages and a thirteenth- 
century church, recently restored, and at least one little 
street of red-brick houses, wherein is the C.W.S. factory. 
In the appearance of the building outside there is 
nothing remarkable, and inside one finds the most modern 
plant for boot and shoe manufacture. 

The illustration shows the factory with the extensions 
made in 1911, since which another wing has been added. 
It is considered the best fitted-up factory outside the town, 
and is driven the same as Duns Lane factory with suction 
gas engines and dynamos generating electricity for lighting 
and for the motors which drive the machinery, all being 
now driven by motors. The factory is devoted to the 
manufacture of women’s and girls’ strong boots. 


Heckmondwike Boot, Shoe, and 
Currying Works. 


[X the West Riding of Yorkshire, in the heart of the 
industria] area of broad acres, lies the small factory 
centre of Heckmondwike, and here is situated the 
substantia! structure above-named. The factory is in two 
portions, the older—acquired in 1880—forming one-half 
of a square, and the newer—erected in 1896—making a 
square within the angle of the old. 

Currying, first began by the C.W.S. in 1887, is done 
in the older portion. Before being exported the hides are 
sun dried, shorn of hair, purified, softened, and partially 
tanned. On reaching the Heckmondwike Works the hides 
undergo a long series of operations—trimming, soaking, 
softening, shaving, splitting, tanning, scouring, graining, 
&e., &e.—all performed with characteristic thoroughness. 

The newer building is devoted to boot making, heavy 
work being the speciality. Without pursuing our 
“leather hunting’’ through the various processes in 
which fifty different machines perform as many different 
operations, a visit to the sample showroom reyeals a 
remarkable collection of footwear. Newcastle colliers, 
Welsh miners, farmers, policemen, carters, quarrymen, 
and navvies are all catered for, and the lighter but none 
the less wear-resisting boots for healthy and restless 
school children are turned out. 

Some 400 persons are normally employed, and these 
enjoy, in addition to the trade union standard of hours, 
rates of pay that are slightly above those paid in the 
district. 
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Rushden Boot and Shoe Works. 


ORTHAMPTON, fifteen miles from Rushden, was 

noted for the boot trade in very ancient times, and 
although Leicester and other towns have established 
themselves as powerful rivals, still Northampton has a 
reputation as producer of men’s boots, particularly of a 
good medium quality. For some considerable time 
supplies had been drawn from the district by the C.W.S., 
and when the trade justified the venture a factory was 
purchased and work commenced in March, 1900. 
Building operations were begun, and eventually this fine 
and spacious factory was completed. The old factory is 
now used only for offices and _ storeroom, the 
manufacturing being done on the two floors, each 
containing some 600 to 700 square yards, of the new 
works. Even these, by the way, were not constructed as 
they now are; there have been two extensions, but so 
neatly have the additions been incorporated with the 
original premises that the whole has now the appearance 
of a single erection. The simplicity of the building 
favours a perfect organisation of work from start to finish. 
An up-to-date welting plant has been added, and the 
factory can now turn out all kinds of men’s medium and 
light footwear. 


Leeds Boot and Shoe Works. 


HE continued and ever increasing demand for 

Heckmondwike goods rendered it imperative for the 
Directors to provide additional producing accommodation. 
It was impossible to extend the works at Heckmondwike 
for various reasons, and Leeds was chosen as the most 
likely for two reasons, viz., its commercial importance 
and its abundant supply of trained labour. 

The Buslingthorpe district of the city of Leeds has 
long been noted for its leather and tanning industries, 
and the Directors have been fortunate in securing a 
suitable site in the heart of this district, within one mile 
of the railway stations. The selected site was formerly 
known as the Sheepscar United Leather Workers’ Cricket 
Ground, familiar to all Leeds people as the former 
property of Lord Allerton. 

It is on two main tramway routes (Meanwood Road 
cars pass the factory), and is immediately adjoining two 
fine blocks of buildings, the Council Schools and the 
Public Baths. 

As will be observed from the illustration, there is the 
minimum amount of brickwork and the maximum area of 
glass, while inside it contains four large well-lighted and 
commodious rooms fully equipped with the latest and 
most modern boot making machinery. 

The building has been constructed on the most 
hygienic principles, and the employés will find that every 
provision has been made for their comfort and welfare. 
Thus it may be claimed, without exaggeration,. that this 
Leeds Factory is the most up-to-date building of its kind 
in the country. 

In the centre of the plot is the power-house, 
containing plant, &c., for the production of necessary 
energy for all lighting and motor-driving purposes. 

It is estimated that there is sufficient factory 
accommodation to produce 5,000 pairs of boots weekly, 
and, if the demand justifies, there 1s ample space for any 
necessary extension. i 
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Soap, Candle, Glycerine, Lard, and 
Starch Works, Irlam. 


‘THE group of factories at Irlam have not come together 

in any haphazard way, but because of certain features 
which distinguish them from most of the other C.W.S. 
productive enterprises. Here the soap, candle, starch, 
and lard factories are distinctly branches of chemical 
industry, in which the highest degree of specialised 
knowledge is required. 

Thirty-six years ago the C.W.S. bought a small 
factory originally occupied by candle factors and began 
to make soap. Progress was slow owing to prejudice on 
the part of Societies. For the first complete year of 
working, 1875, the sales were only £8,900, and in ten 
years after this amount was not even doubled. 

The construction of the Manchester Ship Canal 
afforded a unique opportunity for the erection of a soap 
factory upon its banks, and the C.W.S. acquired thirteen 
- acres of land at Irlam, eight miles from Manchester, and 
started erecting the works which were opened in October, 
1895. A lay-by or quay was also constructed, thus 
enabling vessels to bring their cargoes direct to the doors 
of the factory. 

Every kind of soap is made at Ivlam, for domestic 
and toilet purposes, disinfectant soaps, polishing soaps, 
and all under the constant supervision of practical 
chemists. 

The increased space available at Irlam offered 
sufficient accommodation for the additional manufacture 
of candles, starch, and lard refining, all of which 
products enjoy a constantly growing popularity among the 
constituent Societies. 


Soap Works, Silvertown. 


i 1906 a proposal by certain soap firms to. form a 
combination for trade purposes aroused strong feelings 
against the introduction of Trust methods ito Great 
Britain. Co-operators were in a position, as soap makers, 
to defy the attack, and as a consequence of the agitation 
the demand for C.W.S. soap rose from an average of 
250 tons weekly to 750 tons. 

It became impossible for the Irlam works to supply so 
great a quantity, and as soon as possible the Soap Works 
at Silvertown and Dunston were built. The memory of 
the public is proverbially short, and Co-operators are, as 
a section of the public, liable to the same weakness, and 
the increased trade has not been fully maintained. Still, 
the production of soap is much greater than might 
otherwise have been the case, for the output from the 
three works in the half year ended June, 1911, averaged 
536 tons per week. 

The site of the building alongside the Thames affords 
facilities for the direct delivery of tallow, oils, &c., from 
barges to the works. On the other side of the buildings is 
the Great Eastern Railway, with C.W.S. sidings running 
into the loading ways on either side, and a C.W.S. 
shunting engine to bring and take the trucks. All 
machinery at Silvertown is electrically driven, there 
being one generation of power for the whole of the works. 
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Soap Works, Dunston. 


RIGINALLY it was intended to build the Newcastle 

District soap works on a larger stretch of ground at 
Pelaw, but eventually it became necessary to fall back 
upon the Dunston site. At Dunston, however, 
considerably less than an acre of land was available. The 
river, a road, and a railway, the C.W.S.’s own flour mill, 
and a ferry pier formed on all sides irremovable 
boundaries ; but, in the end, a works has resulted which 
is extremely compact, and yet is light and roomy and 
pleasing within and without. 

The basement of the works—a kind of modern crypt 
under the frame-room—is level with the wharf. On the 
latter is an electric crane for hoisting out barrels of tallow 
or other materials coming by water. Liquids, such as 
tallow, after being melted in the basement, or the caustic 
solution, are pumped up from below to the pan-room (on 
the highest floor of the works), to. which solid materials 
are taken by lifts. From there the materials descend in 
the course of manufacture to the ground floor, level with 
the trucks that run on a railway siding into the 
loading-way. It will be seen from this that neither time, 
space, nor power is wasted. 


Woollen Mills, Batley. 


HE original mill was started in 1874 as a workers’ 
Productive Society, which after a period of prosperity 
succumbed through bad trade, and in 1886 the concern 
was taken over by the C.W.S. Standing in the mill yard, 
the original stone building can be seen almost embedded in 
the brick, for considerable extensions have been made to 
meet the increase of trade; the new portions, with their 
ample provisions for light and air, contrasting strongly 
with the antiquated ideas of forty years back. 

A constant effort 1s made to keep abreast of the 
changes of fashion, and to that end designers are 
continually engaged in producing new combinations and 
variations of pattern and colour. 


Batley Woollen Cloth Factory. 


Leeds Clothing Factory. 


Clothing Factory, Leeds. 


EEDS is the natural centre of the ready-made clothing 

trade, and in 1890 the C.W.S. transferred this 

branch of industry from Batley Mill to the factory known 
as the Mint, at Holbeck. 

Originally intended for ready-mades only, a con- 
siderable amount of bespoke work is now turned out, 

During the past few years very many alterations and 
extensions have been made, and the work (still in 
progress) when completed will make the factory one of 
the most up-to-date of its kind. 

On the left foreground is the receiving-room, where 
large quantities of cloth arrive, and is stored in the three- 
storeyed warehouse here shown, In the cutting-room 
adjoiming a staff of 60 men and youths are continually 
employed. Immediately behind there is a spacious room 
wherein are situated 600 electrically-driven sewing 
machines. From 600 to 700 females are employed, and in 
the busy season this number is considerably augmented. 
The next room is occupied by the finishers, and many 
ingenious machines are here found. 

On the extreme background (right) is the pressing- 
room, where about 40 men are occupied, and adjoining 
is the room where the final process—-that of ‘‘ passing ’’— 
takes place before the garments are taken into the 
despatch-room. The lower floor of this warehouse is used 
exclusively for direct orders to North country Societies. 

Thus we have an entirely modern factory, where the 
whole operations, from cloth to finished garment, are 
carried out on the one level. 

These works, when extensions are completed, will 
provide accommodation for 2,000 employés, almost double 
the number of the present staff. A fine dining-room is in 
course of erection, which will also be used by employés 
for social and recreative purposes. 


Leeds Brush and Mat Works. 


HE C.W.S. first began to make brushes in connection with 

the Furnishing Department at the London Branch. In 
1904 the industry, for various reasons, was removed to Leeds 
and reorganised. About the same time the Co-operative Brush 
Society in Huddersfield was taken over, and later was incorporated 
with the Leeds factory. First situated at the Mint, Holbeck, the 
works were afterwards removed to Hunslet, on the south side of 
the city, where there is plenty of room for expansion. Fostered 
under careful management, the factory has made rapid headway, 
and it now claims to be the most up to date of its kind in the 
country. 

The housewife’s brush, though not an aid to the highest 
artistic expression, is a homely and useful article, and all the 
quarters of the globe are under contribution to the manufacturers 
of the various kinds. Beech is the chief wood, but chestnut, lime, 
alder, sycamore, and Swedish silver birch are also used. Bristle, 
in addition to the home supply, comes to us from France, 
Germany, Poland, Roumania, Russia, Siberia, and China; bass 
is produced chiefly in Brazil and Africa, and bassine in Ceylon. 
Besides these two materials other fibres are used—Mexican 
whisk, French whisk, Italian sedge, and cocoanut fibre. Both 
by hand and machine these materials are manipulated until they 
assume the various forms of bass brooms, banisters, shoe. 
blacklead, and other brush shapes. 

Mats are also made here. Woven of cocoanut fibre or yarn, 
the manufacture has hitherto been done by hand, but after eighteen 
months’ experimenting a practical loom has been installed which 
will enable the factory the better to compete with the Belgian 
gaol-made article. Whilst having the virtual monopoly of this 
contrivance, it 1s necessary to remember that the aims and results 
of collective ownership are altogether different to those of individual 
proprietorship. 

Notwithstanding Continental competition, made severe by 
means of cheap labour, the 210 employés are paid union wages— 
indeed, the women machine workers are remunerated at higher 
rates than are paid in the outside trade. 
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Luton Cocoa and Chocolate Works. 


[* September, 1902, this new industry was established 

in Luton by the opening of a factory by the Joint 
Committee of the English and Scottish Wholesale 
Societies. -The manufacture of cocoa and choeolate, 
however, had been carried on by the two Societies in 
connection with the Tea Department at Leman Street, 
London, since November, 1887. Thus at the time it was 
taken from Whitechapel into the country the business was 
in its fifteenth year. The reasons of removal will be 
easily understood. On one hand, in London, a congested 
district with high rates and high values generally ; on the 
other, at the edge of Luton, open country, a dry, chalk 
subsoil, and economies all round. Hence the present 
factory at Luton. 

The building stands nearly 400 feet above the sea level, 
and commands a view of the greater part of the town and 
the Chiltern Hills beyond. It is of two storeys, with a 
basement cut in the chalk. At the back runs the Great 
Northern branch line from the main line at Hatfield to 
Dunstable. 

Here one finds all the essentials for a pure food 
product in a light, spacious factory, equipped with the 
best machinery for making a range of cocoas equal to 
any other make, British or foreign. 

All the girls, and there are a great number, are attired 
in scrupulously clean dresses and caps provided by the 
C.W.S. Considerable extensions have been made, but 
there is still room for additional buildings when the 
loyalty of Co operators to their own cocoas shall warrant 
their erection. 


Flour Mills, Dunston. 


‘T HE question of flour milling by the C.W.S. was first 

discussed in 1883, as the quantity of flour consumed 
in the Newcastle district was then held to justify such a 
venture. Finally, it was decided in 1886 to proceed, and 
the site purchased at Dunston-on-Tyne. Although many 
obstacles hindered the progress of the work, it went 
steadily forward, and on April 18th, 1891, the mills were 
opened. 

The building containing the flour milling machinery 
is situate in the background of the view, and the new 
circular grain silos are close to the river front, while to 
the immediate right is to be seen the building containing 
the wheat cleaning, &c., machinery. The mills are 
divided into three distinct plants, giving a total milling 
capacity of about 75 sacks of flour per hour. The 
circular grain silos have a storage capacity of 15,000 
tons of wheat, and vessels come direct alongside the 
premises where the wheat is discharged by means of 
powerful ship-elevators. Along the side of the premises 
opposite to the river is the railway siding with three sets 
of railway lines, giving facilities for loading a train 
consisting of 85 wagons. The whole of the machinery 
is driven by electric power. 
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Flour Mill, Silvertown. 


“QILVERTOWN ” is a suggestive name, but it must be confessed 
that, unless it is the broad Thames by moonlight, or coin of the 
realm in the hands of its workers, there is in the place no hint of 
silver. History is equally barren. At no idyllic period had this 
Thames-side stretch any special connection with the lustrous 
metal. As a prosaic matter of fact the name was formed in 
recent times by the simple addition of ‘‘ town ’’ to the patronymic 
of the founder of a huge firm of telegraph cable and rubber 
manufacturers. Beyond the Isle of Dogs, between the river and 
the Victoria and Albert Docks, there is a railway-traversed, 
factory-lined strip of shore, and that is Silvertown. If there 
exists anywhere a citadel of private enterprise it is here. Yet, 
with the C.W.S. Flour Mill, Grocery Productive Factory, and new 
Soap Works, there is now to be found on this river bank a 
Co-operative settlement. 

When the demand arose for a Flour Mill in the South it was 
this position, full on the Thames, with railway and road in the 
rear, that induced the C.W.S. Committee to purchase five acres 
of freehold land at Silvertown. If we remember how many of the 
large Societies in the South of England are in towns situated on 
tidal waters, we shall see that, apart from the facilities for receiving 
sea-borne wheat, the water communication has for the Silvertown 
Mill an especial value. To build, however, on the light gravel 
of the river bank was not a simple matter. Sixty five-foot 
cylinders, in 300 six-foot sections, had to be sunk through the 
surface drift and filled in with concrete. On this solid foundation 
the mill was erected by the C.W.S. Building Department, London. 
The Great Eastern Railway added a siding communicating vid 
Stratford with the great main lines, and on June 20th, 1900, the 
mill was formally opened. Six hundred delegates from all parts 
of the country witnessed the ceremony and afterwards inspected 
the mill. 

At the start the capacity of the machinery was 12 sacks of 
280lbs. each per hour. It is now 50 sacks per hour. 

The Silvertown output rose from 1,500 sacks weekly at the 
start to over 7,000, and to supply the distant and special 
constituencies of South Wales and the West a new mill became 
necessary. For this purpose a site was secured at Avonmouth, the 
port which is being energetically developed by the Corporation of 
Bristol, and Western Co-operators now have in their midst a mill 
of which they should be as proud as they already are of the 
C.W.S. Bristol Depot. 


The Sun Mills, Manchester. 


INCE the C.W.S. Directors secured the Sun Flour 

Mill in 1906 the trade in flour has shown a most 
remarkable development. At the commencement the 
output was at the rate of 40 sacks of 280lbs. each, or 5 
tons of flour, per hour. It was soon seen that an 
increased plant was necessary, and accordingly steps were 
taken to increase the capacity to 70 sacks of 280lbs. each, 
or 82 tons per hour, at which rate the mill has been 
running for the last three years. This, however, does 
not by any means supply the demand, which for the last 
twelve or eighteen months has kept regularly increasing. 
The Directors of the C.W.S. have, therefore, bought a 
large plot of land with buildings (adjoining the present 
mill). New and up-to-date flour mills will be built, and 
also large granaries, which, with the present silos, will 
increase the total storage capacity to 20,000 tons of 
grain. Instead of taking the wheat from barges, a new 
ship elevator and accommodation on the wharf for 
berthing of ocean-going ships will be provided. This will 
enable the ships to come direct to the C.W.S. elevator, 
and to be discharged from thence into the mill. At the 
same time, every possible immprovement which can be 
made in the way of quick, efficient, and economical 
handling of grain and outloading of flour, &c., will be 
adopted, so that these mills must necessarily be in a 
position to supply flour to the various Societies at the 
pest possible terms. 
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The Star Mill, Oldham. 


HE Star Mill at Oldham, which was founded in 1868, was 

started by the two great Societies in the town to supply their 
own needs and those of a few neighbouring Societies. The Joint 
Committee that drew up the rules met on the banks of the 
Sheepwashes Brook to sign them, and, having no table at hand, 
used the broad back of one John Hilditch in the emergency. 

Up to 1883 the flour was made by the old-fashioned millstones, 
but a roller plant was then put in, and has since been remodelled 
on several occasions to keep it abreast of the times. Stones are 
still used in the mill to grind barley, beans, peas, &c., and also 
to make a special quality of wholemeal flour which is highly 
recommended. It is ground direct from the wheat, and is in no 
way interfered with except that the large bran is sifted out. Other 
items in the general plant are a ‘‘ three-high’’ maize mill for 
producing Indian meal, and rollers for crushing oats, maize, &c. 

In 1889, just when half the mill had been remodelled and 
refitted with machinery, and work was about to start on the other 
half, a disastrous fire occurred, which totally destroyed both the 
mill and warehouse. 

Although the mill was fully insured, owing to the stocks of 
flour being higher than the average there was a loss from the 
fire of £3,500. The present buildings were erected in 1890, and 
the new mill was entirely fitted by the well-known firm of milling 
engineers, Messrs. Robinson (of Rochdale). The plant has had 
improvements added as they came out during the last eighteen 
years, and has been kept in a highly efficient state. The capacity 
of the mill is 32 sacks of 280lbs. each per hour. 

The wheat is conveyed to the mill by wagons from the railway 
yard just across the road, and also direct from the Manchester 
Ship Canal Docks by motor lurries, and the flour and other 
products are removed by the Societies’ own carts or motors, or by 
the mill lurries and motors to the railway goods yard. Although 
not enjoying the quite exceptional advantages of the Sun Mill, 
where we have road, rail, and water at the door, the Star Mill 
has the best facilities of any inland mill we are aware of. 
Furthermore, as the best customers the mill possesses are the two 
great distributive Societies that first started it and held the 
controlling interest in it until the C.W.S. took it over in 1906, the 
apparent disadvantage of the position practically vanishes. 


Flour and Provender Mills, 


Avonmouth. 


AUHOUGH these mills were only opened on April 

27th, 1910, during the first year extensions were 
found necessary. The flour mill has been running to its 
full capacity from the commencement, and a new 
two-storey grain shed has been built in order to cope 
with the ever-increasing provender trade. In the near 
future, further silo accommodation will have to be 
provided, in order that the Society may hold larger 
supplies of wheat on its own premises. 

Avonmouth Mill has won a great reputation for the 
quality of its flour, which’ has given general satisfaction 
to the Societies in the Western and South Wales districts. 

It is gratifying that the Societies have shown their 
appreciation by keeping the mill running to its utmost 
capacity, and no doubt they will support the C.W.S. 
Committee when further extensions are proposed. 
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Productive Factory, Silvertown. 


VISITOR approaching these premises from the 

station will observe before him the great flour mill 
fronting the river; to the right the new soap works; to 
the left, and close at hand, the confectionery and sundries 
works, a big, square, unpretentious pile, suggestive of 
work rather than show. The space shut in by the three 
blocks is largely devoted to C.W.S. siding accommodation, 
where a handsome Co-operative engine is busy all the day. 

The Silvertown Grocery Productive Works, like most 
C.W.S. factories, has grown rapidly from small 
beginnings. Established in 1904, and opening out fresh 
departments from time to time, the need for extension 
was met by the commodious building which has recently 
been added to the original pile, partly on the site of the 
old boiler-house and engine-room which had_ been 
discarded in favour of electrical power from West Ham. 

The manufacture of confectionery of all kinds is 
carried on here. Soiled sugars, gums, fondants, and 
innumerable varieties in shape, colour, and flavour are 
turned out in ever-growing quantities. Other departments 
are occupied with the packing, in convenient sizes, of 
all kinds of groceries, such as Cremo oats, baking powder, 
spice, &c., &e. 

One of the branches of Silvertown trade which has 
received special and increasing attention during recent 
years is the seed department, which is in the hands of a 
thoroughly qualified expert, and provides reliable seeds of 
vegetables and flowers, to the general satisfaction of 
purchasers. 


The Broughton Factories. 


HE manufacturers of furniture with sound material and 

well-paid trade union labour and in decent factories have to 
compete with goods made under wretched conditions, with sweated 
labour, and unfortunately it is not always easy to persuade a 
customer that cheapness must entail hardship. Undeterred by the 
vicissitudes of the trade, the C.W.S. has gone steadily forward 
in its policy of producing goods combining quality with fair 
treatment of workers, and by dint of much perseverance the 
Cabinet. Factory, commenced in 1893, continues to make headway. 

In 1892 clothing was made in an unpretentious workroom in 
the vicinity of Balloon Street, but in 1897 this was transferred 
to the long, high building seen at the back. Here, in light and 
lofty workrooms, 550 to 650 workers are fully employed, with the 
exception of slight seasonal slackness. Amidst all the difficulties 
surrounding this trade the factory is making steady progress. 

The Mantle Department was, in 1896, commenced in a corner 
of the Shirt Factory, but after various changes was moved to the 
structure shown in the front bearing the Society’s name. The 
loyalty of our lady members has increased to such an extent, 
however, that further additions and extensions made it 24 times 
its former size. Beginning operations with six employés, these 
now number 220, and their labours are chiefly confined to the 
bespoke trade. 

The rectangular building shown in the right foreground is 
devoted to the making of shirts, and was occupied in 1896, but 
there have been many considerable extensions in the last ten 
years, including the addition of another storey. Enjoying the 
48-hour week, and paid piecework wages at a higher rate than 
is paid by outside firms, and without stoppages for needles, thread, 
&c., 600 workers are kept busily employed in meeting the 
demands of organised consumers. These remarks also apply to 
the Underclothing Factory, which occupies a new building in the 
vicinity. At present 120 workers are employed. 

The motor garage is seen on the extreme left. The Traffic 
Department began the delivery of goods to Societies three years 
ago, and are specialising in the quick delivery of perishable goods 
_and the direct conveyance of fragile goods to save handling and 

vibration. 

The timber stores and joiners’ shop, and stonemasons’ yard in 
connection with the Building Department, as well as the laundry, 
are also located at Broughton. 

The dining-rooms are spacious and airy; accommodation is 
found for 800. During the winter social functions are frequently 
held for the promotion of good fellowship amongst the employés. 
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Desborough Corset Factory. 


THE Corset Factory was originally a member of the 

Broughton group, and it began operations on October 
20th, 1898. A few years sufficed to prove that at some 
time in the future larger premises would be required, 
and the attention of the Wholesale Committee was 
drawn to Desborough. The Northamptonshire township 
had a claim to be considered as a corset-making centre, 
and it also made a strong Co-operative appeal. The 
distributive Co-operative Society at Desborough, besides 
enrolling the greater number of the inhabitants, had 
attained a unique position. With the help of a loan 
secured from the C.W.S. it had purchased (in 1898) a 
freehold estate of over 400 acres, carrying with it the 
local Manor House. Under 80 acres of this land a bed 
of iron ore, sufficiently valuable to recoup the society for 
the whole first cost, was afterwards found. The 
Desborough Co-operators decided to work this themselves ; 
and, under the circumstances, to find employment for 
the girls and women of the village, they were ready to 
offer the C.W.S. special terms. At the Quarterly 
Meetings in December, 1904, the Wholesale Committee 
obtained approval for a purchase of 7,556 square yards 
of building land, fronting on the Rothwell Road, 
Desborough ; 500 square yards adjoining were afterwards 
bought. Meanwhile the existing Desborough Corset 
Manufacturing Society was taken over, and finally on 
July 3rd, 1905, the whole of the business was transferred 
to the fine new factory which by that time had been 
erected on the Rothwell Road site. 


Longsight Printing Works. 


HEN the annual sales of the C.W.S. approached 

£10,000,000 the question presented itself whether 
the demand for printing, books, and stationery consequent 
upon such a huge business could not be met by the 
Society itself. The question received an affirmative 
answer, and in 1895 work was begun in a small way in 
a warehouse that stood upon part of the site now 
covered by the Bank. ‘The venture proved successful 
in so many ways that it was realised that the 
available accommodation would speedily prove inadequate. 
Building operations were then begun on a plot of land 
at Longsight, already owned by the C.W.S., and close 
to the tram route. The new works were ready in 1898, 
and the 100 employés then engaged had ample space for 
the performance of their duties. Now, in 1912, the staff 
exceeds 1,000, a fact that testifies eloquently to the 
progress of the works. In 1902 an extension to the 
works was made, and in 1906 another wing of five storeys 
was opened. 

The whole of the allied trades connected with the 
printing busimess are engaged in these works, and thus 
the diversity of work carried on is too great to specify 
in detail. Besides the production of account books for 
the C.W.S. and its constituent Societies, and balance 
sheets, the works have dealt with many jubilee histories 
for a large number of Societies, in quantities ranging 
from 30,000 books of 700 pages each to small orders of 
one or two thousand. Here also is produced the 
‘* Wheatsheaf,’’ a monthly journal published for about 
500 Societies, who contribute pages of local interest to 
their special editions. A total circulation of 460,000 
monthly has now been reached. A fine range of 
lithographic machinery is always busy with box labels, 
&c., and towards Christmas with many thousands of 
almanacs. Box-making is also an important feature of 
the works, as the extent and variety of the C.W.S. 
industries call for an incessant supply of boxes literally 
by millions. 
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Leicester Printing Works. 


Leicester Printing Works. 


‘T HESE premises were originally occupied as_ the 

hosiery factory, but when the new factory at 
Huthwaite was completed and the business transferred it 
was decided to utilise the building as an auxiliary printing 
works. To this end certain necessary alterations were 
made and modern machinery installed, and a start was 
made in March, 1909. The works can now execute 
orders for all kinds of printing, bookbinding, ruling, and 
boxmaking. Already in the last-named industry over 
5),000 boxes are turned out weekly for our own boot 
works. 


Hartlepool Lard Refinery, &c. 


HESE modern premises (which are situated at the 
corner of Oxford and Baltic Streets, the main 
entrance being from Oxford Street) were specially erected 
for the process of lard refining, and are equipped with 
the most up-to-date appliances for this business, capable 
of a weekly output of 100 tons. They are fitted 
throughout with electric lights, motors, &c., and among 
other advantages there are cold storage chambers in 
which all refined lard is: warehoused. The refinery is 
within easy access of the docks, there being a continuous 
line of railway up to the works, running into a large 
covered shed at the back of the premises, so that goods 
can be both despatched from and received at the works 
in trucks, all loading and discharging being done under 
cover. 
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Flannel Factory, Littleborough. 


HE manufacture of flannel in Lancashire dates back 

to the reign of Edward III., when certain Flemish 

weavers, exiled by troubles at home, settled down in the 

wild and lofty moorland between Lancashire and 

Yorkshire. From them in part were descended the famous 

hand-loom flannel weavers of Rochdale who began the 
Co-operative movement. 

In 1872 Co-operators in the neighbourhood formed 
the Lancashire and Yorkshire Productive Society, and 
began to make flannel at Hare Hill Mill. The venture, 
however, was not a success, and in 1878 it went into 
voluntary liquidation. In 1898 the business was 
purchased by the C.W.S., and has since taken its place 
a3 a profit-earning department. 


Tobacco Factory, Manchester. 


POR many years the demand for tobacco had been 

steadily growing, and about 1896 the Directors of the 
C.W.S. felt that the time was opportune for embarking 
on the manufacture of the fragrant weed. A factory was 
bonght in Sharp Street, a few minutes’ walk from Balloon 
Street, and a start was made in 1898. Instant success 
attended the enterprise, and within four years a trade of 
£300,000 per annum was reached. Alterations and 
additions proceeded rapidly, until the buildings now cover 
the ground to the extent shown in the illustration, the 
total floor space being well over 10,000 square yards. As 
an indication of the strenuous efforts made to meet the 
varied tastes of the consumers, it may be mentioned that 
the factory turns out 480 separate kinds of roll, flake, 
mixture, shag, honeydew, cigars, and cigarettes. The 
annual production amounts to 1,450 tons tobacco, 
2,750,000 cigars, and 26,000,000 cigarettes. 
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Hosiery Factory, Huthwaite. 


‘THE connection of the C.W.S. with hosiery began in 
1903, when the Leicester Hosiery Factory, which had 
previously been run as a copartnership works, was taken 
over as a going concern. For about five years operations 
were carried on in the old building, but in 1908 the 
business was transferred to a new and commodious factory 
designed and erected by the C.W.S. at Hucknall 
Hethwaite, fourteen miles from Nottingham. 

The building, which lies just behind the main road 
from Sutton to Huthwaite, is of two storeys without a 
basement. It takes the shape of an L, with the 
engine-house and other incidental buildings grouped in 
an angle. From one extreme of the L to the other it is 
one lofty hall, lit from roof and sides. 

The factory produces all kinds of hosiery, such as 
stockings suitable for all varieties of extremities; socks 
also, and underclothing, cardigans, &c. 

All that modern machinery can do, guided by expert 
menagement, is brought to bear upon the work, with 
the result that the C.W.S. hosiery is second to none. 


Weaving Shed, Bury. 


‘THIS factory, opened in February, 1905, is situated at 

Springs, Bury, about ten miles from Manchester, and, 
being directly connected with the lJLancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, is conveniently placed with regard to 
traffic facilities. As may be seen from the illustration, 
ample provision is made for a full volume of light, and the 
floor space gives ample room for each branch of the work. 
There are about 900 looms at work making domestics, 
Wigans, sheetings, &c. The material woven here is dyed 
and finished elsewhere, these operations being distinct and 
separate trades. The bulk of it reappears as lining or 
pocketing, the “* Sataline’’ fabric being in considerable 
favour amongst the Societies. 
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Radcliffe Weaving Shed. 


HIS is the latest C.W.S. development on the 
productive side. The site for the Shed has been 
admirably chosen just on the borders between Radcliffe 
and Bury (Lancashire). Only coloured goods will be 
woven, principally shirtings, and the other mills required 
for the various finishing processes are close at hand. 
The building is worthy of the C.W.S. Distinctive 
features are individual electric drive for each loom and 
machine, the current being supplied by the Bury 
Corporation. There will be no humidifiers, so the health 
of the employés stands to gain. All conditioning will, 
therefore, be done to the yarn, and for this purpose there 
is a good cellar. Automatic looms are being used, which 
should mean better and more reliable cloth. There is 
accommodation for five hundred, and these are being put 
in as fast as the makers can supply them. Production as 
yet has necessarily been on a very small scale, but the 
goods have given every satisfaction, and already ‘‘repeat’’ 
orders come to hand. With the foundations of success 
so securely laid, firm hopes for the future may be 
entertained. 


Keighley Ironworks. 


‘T HE inception of these works was due to the local 

Co-operators, who in 1885 had under consideration 
& proposition to enter into a local industry. Eventually 
a Society was formed and registered, premises taken, and 
work commenced. 

In 1907 negotiations were promoted with a view to 
the acquirement of the Society by the C.W.S., and in 
1908 the transfer was an accomplished fact. 

In 1909 the foundry was extended and more 
commodious buildings erected for the machine depart- 
ment, and altogether the buildings are very substantial 
and well adapted to the demands of the work. The works 
are thoroughly equipped with machinery for economical 
production, and for both driving and lighting electricity 
is the motive power. 

As regards conditions of labour and wages paid, there 
is no hesitation in declaring them to be in harmony with 
the aims and desires of Co-operators. 

The principal articles of manufacture are washing 
machines and wringers, bedsteads of iron and brass, and 
wire mattresses. 


Keighley lronworks. 
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Dudley Bucket and Fender Works. 


HESE works were established in 1888 as an 
independent Productive Society. and after twenty 
years of steady progress the works were taken over by 
the C.W.S. at the same time as the Keighley Ironworks. 
The main products of the factory are fenders, 
fire-irons (curb, brass, and antique), and fire brasses. 
These are of a great variety in design, as new patterns 
are constantly in demand. Iron, steel, brass, and copper 
are all brought into requisition, singly or in combination, 
to produce attractive articles of furniture. The less 
ornamental but often more useful bucket is also made in 
large quantities and many sizes. Galvanised goods, such 
as buckets, baths, waterloos, &c., also constitute a large 
proportion of the trade. 


Birtley Tinplate Works. 


HESE are the largest works of the kind in the north 
of England devoted to the production of tinware, 
steel, and sheet metal goods of every description. 

The works are situated in the south-west of Birtley, 
adjoining the main line of the North-Eastern Railway, 
six miles south of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The building is a brick structure, composed of single 
and two-storey buildmgs, and, with the various 
outbuildings, covers close on an acre of land. 

The machine and general workshop is fitted up with 
modern machinery, with power presses for all classes of 
work, and automatic machinery for the production of 
sheet metal goods. Domestic tinware is here made in 
large quantities and of great variety, over 500 various 
articles being made in this department. 

Special flour bins and shoots are made for the storage 
of all kinds of flour, meal, and grain. In this department 
are also manufactured the noted steel panel trunks. 
There are also manufactured ventilators, flour mill spouts 
and hoppers, &c., to suit the requirements of the various 
productive departments. 

All the machinery is worked by electric motors, and 
the conditions of labour are all that could be desired. 


Birtiey Tinplate Works. 
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Longton Crockery Depot. 


‘THE pottery trade first engaged the attention of the 

Wholesale Society in 1886, when the increasing 
business in this class of goods gave rise to the suggestion 
to establish a Depét in the manufacturing district for the 
purpose of collecting and distributing the articles suitable 
for Co-operative trade. 

The result of thus aggregating the needs of Societies 
has been very successful, for the business connections and 
extensive dealing of the C.W.S. with the local 
manufacturers enables them to supply small orders with 
much advantage to the retail Society, and large ones on 
same terms as makers. 

At the commencement premises were rented, but 
growth of trade justified the erection of a building, and 
in 1889 the new place was occupied. Sufficient land was 
acquired at the same time to admit of future developments, 
and from time to time additions have been made. 

About 1898 the C.W.S. decided to start a decorating 
department and build a kiln, so that Societies could have 
the satisfaction of purchasing an article finished under 
healthy conditions. Now there are three kilns, and nearly 
£1,400 per year is paid in wages to this department. 

Goods sold from Longton are drawn from sources 
where the best conditions of labour prevail, and a large 
quantity are dipped in either low solubility or leadless 

laze. 
; During 1911 we supplied 300,000 articles for 
Societies’ jubilees, fétes, &c. (including Coronation mugs), 
and the total turnover at Longton for the first time 
reached over £100,000. 


Fellmongering, Fat, and Bones 
Department, Pontefract. 


HE buildings shown on the opposite page are where 

the C.W.S. conduct their fellmongering business, 

and also their fat and bone business. In the foreground 
is the fellmongering department. 

Fellmongering is that process by which wool is 
separated from the sheep skins. There are several ways 
of doing this, and that employed by us is by applying to 
the flesh side of the skin a mixture of lime and sulphide 
of sodium; the skins are allowed to lie two days with 
this mixture on them; they are then washed, and the 
wool after the treatment leaves the skin (or pelt, as it 
is called in the trade) readily. It has to be pulled off by 
hand, because on every skin there are several qualities 
of wool, and this has to be carefully sorted by hand as it 
is pulled off. The wool is then to be dried, and stored 
in the large building shown on illustration for sale. 

The hone department (which is in the background) 
extracts grease from bones and then grinds the bones 
into bone meal, which is sold for manure. The grease 
is extracted by putting the bones, after being roughly 
broken, into large tanks; the tanks are then sealed, and 
by means of a pipe benzine is run into these tanks. The 
benzine is driven off again by means of steam and 
recovered for future charges ; the bones are then ready for 
grinding. 

All these departments are worked in conjunction with 
the Hide and Skin Department. 


Pontefract Fellmongering Works. 


Paint and Colour Works, Rochdale. 


Paint and Colour Works, Rochdale. 


‘THESE premises were originally occupied as a flour 

mill, but after the mill was taken over by the C.W.S. 
the business was transferred to the Sun Mill, Manchester, 
and the Star Mill, Oldham. 

The trade in paints, varnishes, and colours had 
reached a point which justified the Society in 
manufacturing, and the buildings have undergone 
extensive alterations to adapt them to this special work. 

Everything has been done in the way of management, 
equipment, and materials to ensure the supply of goods 
that shall give entire satisfaction. 


Esbjerg Butter Depot. 


‘THE land is freehold, and covers a total area of 1,889 
square yards.’ Situated in a sixteen years old garden 
stands the house occupied by the manager, adjacent to 
cool butter cellars of about 100 square yards. 
In conjunction with these cellars, on the right side 
of the yard is the principal butter warehouse—one large 
room of about 285 square yards, fitted with refrigerating 
arrangements and facilities for handling the butter 
properly; through these cellars about 2,400 casks of 
Danish butter pass weekly. 

Opposite to the cellars stands the office building, 
containing three nice, light, and spacious office rooms, 
in which the clerks are employed. 

Well paved and otherwise kept in good order, and 
with flowers and trees espaliered along the railings and 
the whitewashed walls, the establishment is an attractive 
advertisement for the C.W.S. in Denmark. 
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Odense Depot. 


‘THs Depot for butter, eggs, and bacon commenced 

business on June 26th, 1898. The newly-erected 
butter warehouse is built at the harbour on leasehold land 
belonging to the Odense Town Council, and covers an 
area of 800 square yards. 

A railway siding, connected with the main line, runs 
along in close proximity to the western side of the 
building, giving the best facilities for the receiving and 
despatching of goods by rail. The east. side of’ the 
building faces the quay, and the berth of the steamers 
to Great Britain is exactly opposite and only a few yards 
distant from the warehouse. 

The premises in every way satlelis modern 
requirements, the butter cellars being equipped with 
refrigerating plant, and the offices with hot-water 
heating installation, with electric light over the whole 
building. 

The whole arrangement is ideal, and a further 
testimony to the endeavours of the C.W.S. to supply 
Co-operators with articles made and distributed under 
the most perfect conditions. 


Herning Bacon Factory. 


‘T His factory was purchased in 1900, and business 
commenced immediately after reconstruction and the 
additions to the buildings were completed. 

The front building on the night of the entrance 
comprises the manager’s and clerks’ offices. On the left 
is the weighing-room for live hogs, which leads into 
the sties. Adjoining the sties is the horse stable. In 
continuation, we reach the sticking-pen, and, turning to 
the right, the slaughter-house, in which will be found the 
scalding-tank, singeing-stove, and destruction-room. In 
the same building, but on the right, is the sausage-room 
and smoking-stove, with large shaft, and the lard 
melting-room. 

Close behind the slaughtery building on the left is 
the gut-house, and on the extreme left, with the large 
shaft, is the engine-room, boiler-house, and refrigerating 
machinery ; the condenser belonging to this can be seen 
standing on top of the roof. 

The large building at the back contains the 
curing-room, cooling-room, hanging-room, and_baling- 
room. 

Parallel with the baling-room will be seen a fence 
which runs along the passage where the pigs are unloaded 
from the railway trucks, the railway line running close 
by this building, with easy access for loading and 
unloading of goods. 

The frent buildings face towards the north, and are 
built of red brick and slate roof; all the other buildings are 
of red bricks with tarred felt roofs, which are whitewashed 
during the spring for the summer season, 
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Sydney Oil and Tallow Works. 


Sydney Tallow Works. 


HESE works, for the production of tallow and 
cocoanut oil for use in our various soap works, are 
erected on a suitable and excellent site in Sydney, the 
position having been specially selected as being 
particularly adapted to the receiving of the raw materials 
and despatch of the manufactured products. They were 
specially designed and built for those particular 
manufactures, all the machinery being of the latest and 
up-to-date description. 


Fruit Packing Depot, Denia. 


‘T His substantially-built warehouse is the C.W.5. 

Depot for the packing and exportation of Spanish 
produce. Denia is situated about seventy miles south of 
Valencia on the Mediterranean coast, and is the principal 
port of shipment of Valencia raisins. Co-operators’ 
requirements of the latter commodity having greatly 
increased in recent years, the old rented property was 
found inadequate, and it became necessary to make other 
provision for carrying on the business efficiently. Land 
was bought in a central position near to rail and quay, and 
a large handsome building erected, 75 yards by 45 yards. 
The nuevo edifico is looked upon by the natives as doing 
credit to the town, and without doubt is second to none in 
that part of Spain. 

The interior is light and airy, and, with ample sanitary 
accommodation on the very best hygienic principles, the 
C.W.S. is keeping up its reputation for looking after the 
interest of its workers. No one arriving in Denia~can 
fail to notice the words ‘‘ Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Ltd.,’’ as the warehouse abuts on a square adjacent to 
the station. 

The walls are of thick rubble, and the columns, 
girders, and roof principals of iron. The bottom floor, 
which is used for making up, is tiled, and the upper 
storey, which serves as the picking department, is 
concreted. 

During the excavations much blasting had to be done, 
remains of old Moorish foundations being discovered— 
probably those of buildings connected with the ancient 
castle or convent close by. 

In the season upwards of 700 persons are employed 
in picking, packing, and shipping Co-operators’ 
requirements. 
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Steamships Department. 


HE Garston and Rouen service was started by the 
Society with a fortnightly steamer in the early part of 
1879, and in 1894, on the opening of the Manchester Ship 
Canal, a separate fortnightly service was commenced 
between Manchester and Rouen, the s.s. ‘‘ Pioneer ”’ 
being the first boat to land inward foreign cargo direct on 
to the Manchester quay. 

In 1905 the service was rendered more efficient by 
making it weekly from each port, instead of fortnightly. 

The boats call at Swansea on the outward voyage to 
load tinplates and other general goods. 

The sailing days are from Manchester every Tuesday ; 
from Garston, Wednesday; and from Swansea, Friday, 
arriving at Rouen Sunday. The homeward sailings are 
from Rouen every Wednesday, arriving at Manchester on 
Sunday. Two steamers are at present engaged in the 
service, viz., the s.s. ‘* Fraternity ’’ and ‘* New Pioneer.’’ 


SS. “FRATERNITY.” 


The ‘‘ Fraternity ’’ was built at Glasgow in 1903. 
Dimensions, 180ft. 2in. x 28ft. lin. x 15ft. 6in.; net 
tonnage, 269. She carries 650 tons cargo and 100 tons 
bunkers. The crew consists of 15 hands; master, Captain 
R. Bell. 


S.S. “New Pioneer.’ 


HE “‘ New Pioneer’’ was built at Walker-on-Tyne, 

December, 1905, to replace the original ‘‘ Pioneer,’ 
sold in 1906. Dimensions, 193{t. x 29ft. 6m. x 12ft. 
4in.; net tonnage, 320. She carries 750 tons cargo and 
100 tons bunkers. The crew consists of 15 hands; 
master, Captain J. T. Gemmell. 
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The Roden Convalescent Home, 


HE Roden Estate, purchased by the C.W.S. in 1896, 
included the Roden Hall, a small modern country 
house standing in its own grounds. After alterations and 
enlargements the house was opened in July, 1901, as a 
Convalescent Home. It has accommodation for fifty 
persons. The house includes a men’s sitting-room, a 
billiard-room, a library, a handsome dining-room, which 
is used also for concerts and dances, a ladies’ sitting-room, 
a conservatory, separate bedrooms, and also bedrooms 
for married couples as well as the matron’s apartments, 
kitchens, &c. The Home has its own kitchen garden and 
tennis courts. A bowling green and cricket ground 
adjacent is used jointly by visitors and the employés of 
the estate. The Home is open, first, for convalescents, 
who, being recommended by a Co-operative Society 
federated with the C.W.S., and not suffering from 
infectious disease, are received at a charge of 12s. 6d. per 
week. When there is room visitors are also received at 
25s. per week, or for a week-end for 12s. The official 
receiving day for convalescents is Tuesday, when a 
physician attends at the Home. 


The Roden Estate. 


‘THE C.W.S. Roden Estate, in Shropshire, consists of 
742 acres on the banks of the little river Roden, and 
is situated six miles north-east of Shrewsbury. Of this 
land 204 acres are farmed by the C.W.S., the remainder 
being mainly let to farmers. Forty-six acres are 
(summer, 1911) under fruit, seventy acres are mowing 
and grazing land, and the rest is planted with peas, roots, 
and cereals. Besides the fruit farm there are the 
glasshouses, the total length of which amounts to over a 
mile and a half. Tomatoes, cucumbers, and grapes are 
chiefly grown. ‘Thirty-four men are employed on the 
farm, and thirty-two men and five women in the 
glasshouses; while in the fruit-picking season a large 
temporary staff is recruited from the Wellington and 
Oakengates districts. The fruit picked is taken daily four 
miles to Crudgington Station, on the Wellington and 
Market Drayton line, by steam lurry. The lurry does the 
work of seven horses, and there are fourteen horses kept 
on the farm. Modern cottages have been built for 
employés, and are let at a rent of 2s. 6d. weekly. An 
institute, with lending library and reading and billiard 
rooms, has also been provided by the C.W.S., and in this 
building religious services are held every Sunday. The 
estate has its own water supply by means of a pumping 
station, and its own plant for electric lighting; also an 
organised fire brigade. The estate was acquired in 1896. 
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Negawellas Tea Factory. 


Tea Estates, Ceylon. 


T was in 1882 the English and Scottish Wholesale 
Societies combined to establish a joint Tea Department 
in London, adjacent to the dock warehouses and brokers’ 
offices that constitute the great tea market of the country. 
At the same time tea planting was beginning in the central 
mountainous districts of Ceylon. The superbly beautiful, 
winterless island, with its warm steamy atmosphere in the 
mountain regions round Kandy, is now one of the chief 
sources of supply, and when the Wholesale Societies 
decided to follow the trade outside the bounds of this 
country, and to become tea planters themselves, it was to 
Ceylon they went. In 1902 the Nugawella and Weliganga 
estates were bought, and to these properties the Mahavilla 
and Dambagalla estates have since been added. 
Altogether, through their Wholesales,” English and 
Scottish Co-operators own 813 acres of Cingalese ground. 
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Weliganga Bungalow. = 


The Co-operative 


Wholesale Society Limited. 


<p 


ENROLLED AUGUST 1 Ith, 1863, 


under the provisions of the Industrial and Provident Societies 


Act, 25 and 26 Vict., cap. 87, sec. 15, 1862. 
BUSINESS COMMENCED MARCH 14th, 1864. 
SHARES, £5 EACH, TRANSFERABLE. 


pt 


Wholesale General Dealers, Manufacturers, Bankers, Millers, 


Printers, Bookbinders, Boxmakers, Lithographers, Ship- 
owners, Butter Factors, Lard Refiners, Bacon Curers, Fruit 
Growers, Drysalters, Spice Grinders, Saddlers, Curriers, 
Iron Founders and Tinplate Workers, Tea Growers, 
Blenders, Packers, and Importers, Dealers in Grocery and - 
Provisions, Drapery, WVoollens, Ready-made Clothing, 
Boots and Shoes, Brushes, Crockery, Carpets, Furniture, 


_ Coal, &c., '&e. 


Manufacturers of Flour, Butter, Biscuits, Sweets, Preserves, 


Pickles, Vinegar, Candied Peels, Cocoa, Chocolate, Tobacco, 
Cigars, Cigarettes, Snuff, Soap, Candles, Glycerine, Starch, 
Paints, Varnish, and Colours, Boots and Shoes, Saddlery, 
Woollens, Clothing, Flannels, Shirts, Mantles, Under- 
clothing, Corsets, Millinery, Hosiery, Silesias, Shirtings, 
Coloured Cotton Goods, Pants, Ladies’ Underwear, 


Cardigans, Furniture, Brushes, General Hardware, Bed- 


steads, VVire Mattresses, es &c. 


CENTRAL OFFICES, 


BANK, SHIPPING, AND COAL DEPARTMENT, GROCERY AND PROVISION 
AND BOOT AND SHOE WAREHOUSES: 


Balloon Street, Manchester. 


GROCERY SALEROOM, FURNISHING AND STATIONERY 
WAREHOUSES : 


Corporation Street, Manchester. 


DRAPERY VVAREHOUSES: 
Balloon Street and Dantzic Street, 
Manchester. 


WOOLLEN CLOTH AND READY-MADES 
WAREHOUSE : 


Dantzic Street, Manchester. 


SADDLERY DEPARTMENT : 
Balloon Street, Manchester. 


HIDE AND SKIN WAREHOUSES: 
Elm Street, Manchester; Copley Hill, Leeds; 
and Beeston, Nottingham. 


FELLMONGERING DEPARTMENT : a 
Pontefract. 


BRANCHES: 
West Blandford Street, Newcastle-on-T yne, 


* AND 
_ Leman Street, London, E. 


SALEROOMS : 


LEEDS, HUDDERSFIELD, NOTTINGHAM, BLACKBURN, 
AND BIRMINGHAM. 


PURCHASING AND FORWARDING DEPOTS. 


England: 


LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER, BRISTOL, LONGTON, GOOLE, GARSTON, 
CARDIFF, AND NORTHAMPTON. 


Ireland: 
CORK, LIMERICK, TRALEE, AND ARMAGH. 


America: France: 
NEW YORK. ROUEN. 
Canada: Spain: 
MONTREAL. DENTA. 
Denmark: 


COPENHAGEN, AARHUS, ODENSE, HERNING, AND ESBJERG. 


Sweden: 
GOTHENBURG. 


IRISH CREAMERIES : 


BUNKAY BRIDGE. TARMON. 
KILCOMMON. TRALEE. 
And 9 Auxiliaries, 


PRODUCTIVE WORKS AND DEPARTMENTS. 


Biscuits and Sweets Works: 
CRUMPSALL, nEar MANCHESTER. 


Boot and Shoe Works: 
LEICESTER, HECKMONDWIKE, RUSHDEN, AND LEEDS. 


Soap, Candle, Glycerine, Lard, and Starch Works: 
IRLAM, nean MANCHESTER, 
SILVERTOWN (LONDON), AND DUNSTON-ON-TYNE. 


Tallow and Oil Works : 
SYDNEY (AusrTRaqia). 


Woollen Cloth Works: 
LIVINGSTONE MILL, BATLEY. 


Clothing Factories: 
HOLBECK (LEEDS), BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER), 
AND PHLAW-ON-TYNE. 


Cocoa and Chocolate Works: 
DALLOW ROAD, LUTON. 


Flour Mills : 
DUNSTON-ON-TYNE, SILVERTOWN (LONDON), OLDHAM, 
MANCHESTER, AND AVONMOUTH (BRISTOL). 


Furniture Factories: 
BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER) AND PELAW-ON-TYNE. 


Printing, Bookbinding, Boxmaking, and 


Lithographic Works : 
LONGSIGHT (MANCHESTER), PELAW-ON-TYNH, AND LEICESTER. 


Preserve, Candied Peel, and Pickle Works, 
also: Vinegar Brewery: 
‘MIDDLETON JUNCTION, nran MANCHESTER. 


PRODUCTIVE WORKS AND DEPARTMENTS—contd. 


Shirts, Mantles, and Underclothing : 
BROUGHTON (MANCHESTER). 


Millinery : 
MANCHESTER, 


Cabinet, Paper, Tailoring, Shirts, Kerseys, Drugs, &c.: 
PELAW-ON-TYNE. 


Tailoring and Bedding: 
LONDON. 


Bacon Factories: 
TRALEE (IrgELanp) 4np HERNING (Denmark). 


Lard Refineries: 
WEST HARTLEPOOL AND IRLAM. 


Tobacco, Cigar, Cigarette, and Snuff Factory: 
SHARP STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Flannel Factory: 
HARE HILL MILLS, LITTLEBORO’. 


Corset Factory: ° Hosiery, &c., Factory: 
DESBOROUGH. HUTHWAITEH, NOTTS. 
Tea Gardens: 

CEYLON. 
Weaving Sheds: Brush and Mat Works: 
BURY AND RADCLIFFE. HUNSLET, LEEDS. 


Fruit Farms: 
RODEN (SHRopsHiRE), MARDEN (HEREFORD). 


General Hardware, Bedstead, Wire Mattress, and 
Tinplate Works: 
DUDLEY, BIRTLEY, AND KEIGHLEY. 


Butter Factory : 
BRISLINGTON, BRISTOL. 


Paint, Varnish, and Colour Works: 
Fire ROCHDALE. | 


(ee ee nn 


SHIPOVWVNERS AND SHIPPERS 


BETWEEN 
GARSTON AND ROUEN; MANCHESTER AND ROUEN. 


° 


STEAMSHIPS OVVNED BY THE SOCIETY: 


“PRATERNITY,” “NEW PIONEER,” “DINAH,” 
AND “BRITON.” 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Agencies : 
THE LONDON COUNTY AND WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED, 
LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


THE MANCHESTER AND COUNTY BANK LIMITED, WITHY 
GROVE, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND LIMITED, 
MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANK LIMITED, 
WITHY GROVE, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE LANCASHIRE AND YORKSHIRE BANK LIMITED, 
~-MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


THE UNION BANK OF MANCHESTER LIMITED, MANCHESTER, 
AND BRANCHES. 


THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK LIMITED, ELS MET 5 
LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


WILLIAMS DEACON’S BANK LIMITED, MANCHESTER, AND 
BRANCHES. 


_ BARCLAY AND CO. LIMITED, LONDON, AND BRANCHES. 


LLOYD’S BANK LIMITED (LAMBTON’S BRANCH), 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNH, AND BRANCHES. 


UNITED COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, BARNSLEY, AND BRANCHES. 


LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK LIMITED (Lars Yorx Crry anp County 
Bank Limirep), YORK, AND BRANCHES. 


UNION OF LONDON AND SMITH’S BANK LIMITED, BARNSLEY, 
AND BRANCHES. 


CAPITAL’ AND COUNTIES BANK LIMITED, LONDON, 
AND BRANCHES. 


PARRS BANK LIMITED, MANCHESTER, AND BRANCHES. 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE UNION BANK LIMITED, RUSHDEN, 
: AND BRANCHES. 


WEST YORKSHIRE BANK LIMITED, HALIFAX, AND BRANCHES. 


PrikeCOMMIT TEE. 


ADAMS, Mr. THOMAS, 12, Park View, Stockton-on-Tees. 

ALLEN, Mr. T. W., 19, Bryngwyn Road, Newport, Mon. 

COLEY, Mr. PHILIP, 22, Stansfield Street, Sunderland. 

DEANS, Mr. ADAM, The Limes, Belle Grove, Welling, Kent. 

DUDLEY, Mr. W. E., Highlands Road, Runcorn. 

ELSEY, Mr. HENRY, Bickleigh, Festing Grove, Festing Road, Southsea, 
ENGLISH, Mr. JOSEPH, Tyneholme, Birtley, R.S.0., Co. Durham. 
GRAHAM, Mr. WILLIAM D., 123, Bede Burn Road, Jarrow-on-Tyne. 
GRINDROD, Mr. EMMANUEL, 15, Holker Street, Keighley. 
HAYHURST, Mr. GEO., Hameldon, Manchester Road, Accrington. 


HEMINGWAY, Mr. WASHINGTON, 108, Bolton Road, Pendleton, 
Manchester. 


HENSON, Mr. THOS. J., 33, Medlicott Road, Sparkbrook, Birmingham. 

HOLT, Mr. ROBERT, Brier Crest, Deeplish Road, Rochdale. 

JOHNS, Mr. JOHN ERNEST, Glen Aber, 3, Brunswick Hill, Reading. 

KILLON, Mr. THOMAS, 7, Tenterden Street, Bury. 

KING, Mr. J. W., 15, Petterill Street, Carlisle. 

LANDER, Mr. WILLIAM, 32, Grosvenor Street, Bolton. 

MARSHALL, Mr. CHARLES, 33, Wentworth Road, York. 

Mc.INNES, Mr. DUNCAN, Hamilton Road, Lincoln. 

MOORHOUSEH, Mr. THOMAS E., Reporter Office, Delph. 

MORT, Mr. ISAAC, 233, High Road, Leyton, Hssex. 

PARKHS, Mr. MILES, 16, Heathfield Avenue, Crewe. 

PINGSTONHEH, Mr. HENRY C., Yew Bank, Brook Road, Heaton Chapel, 

Manchester. 

SHILLITO, Mr. JOHN (President), 4, Park View, Hopwood Lane, Halifax. 

SHOTTON, Mr. THOMAS E., Summerhill, Shotley Bridge, Durham. 

THORPE, Mr. GEORGE, 6, Northfield, Highroyd, Dewsbury. 

THREADGILL, Mr. A. E., 4, Sherfield Road, Grays, Essex. 

TWEDDELL, Mr. THOMAS (Vice-President), Lyndenhurst, Hutton 

Avenue, West Hartlepool. 

*WARWICK, Mr. JOSEPH, 7, Waterville Terrace, North Shields. 
WILKINS, Mr. H. J. A., 35, Hamilton Gardens, Mutley, Plymouth. 
WOODHOUSE, Mr. GEORGE, The Laurels, 27, Renals Street, Derby. 
YOUNGS, Mr. H. J., 6, Portland Place, Old Palace Road, Norwich. 


. ~ SCRUTINEERS: 
Mr. F. HARDERN, Oldham. | Mr. J. J. BARSTOW, Dewsbury. 


AUDITORS: 


Mr. THOS. J. BAYLIS, Masborough.| Mr. C. J. BECKETT, Darwen. 
Mr. THOMAS WOOD, Manchester. Mr. B. TETLOW, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Mr. JOHN SMITH, Middlesbrough. 


* Died December 6th, 1912. The vacancy was not filled at the time of going to press. 


\ 


OFFICERS ObebiiE seis ier. 


Secretary and Accountant: Bank Manager and Cashier : 
Mr. THOMAS BRODRICK. Mr. THOMAS GOODWIN. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c. 


Manchester—Grocery and Provisions: 


Mr. JAS. MASTIN. Mr. LEWIS WILSON. 
Mr. A. W. LOBB. Mr. JOSEPH HOLDEN. 
Mr. R. TURNER. 


Manchester—Paper, Twine, &c.: 
Mr. H. WIGGINS. 


Manchester—Drapery : 


Mr. J. C. FODEN. Mr. KE. LEHS. 

Mr. P. RYDER. Mr. KH. C. REVETT. 
Mr. G. TOMLINSON. Mr. J. D. BALL. 
Mr. J, BLOMELEY. Mr. W. SWINDALE. 
Mr. J. BOWDEN. Mr. J. HDE. 


Mr. H. MOORES. 


Manchester— VWVoollens, Boots, and Furniture: 
Woollens, Ready-mades, and Outfitting....Mr. W. GIBSON. 


Boots and Shoes and Saddlery .......... Mr. HENRY JACKSON. 
General) Hirnssniig less. antes vrei stret b Mr. T. R. ALLEN. 


Furniture and Hardware ....:....0....0.. Mr. F. BE. HOWARTH. 


Shipping Department: 
Mr. A, E, MENZIES. 


Coal Department: 


, Mr. 8. ALLEN. 


BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c.—continued. 


Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, and Beeston—Hides and Skins: 
Mr. R. ASHTON, 


Pontefract—Fellmongering: 
Mr. R. ASHTON. 


Shipping and Forwarding Depots: 


ROUGH (TRERHIGE) Ma eiees one, das ac)oetiee ess Mr, JAMES MARQUIS. 
COOlG xa teers eaten ie eenwn cases 04% Mr. EK. W. RAPER. 
London: 
Wea. and (OGHES monic whi i we die acs dieimewc eee Mr. W. B. PRICH. 
Luton 
Cocoa and Chocolate .........0..2:-. 7... Mr, BJ. STAPHORD, 
Liverpool: 
Groceryrand! Provisions. ¢. 2. ccc aaceess Mr. WM. L. KEWLEY. 
 Salerooms: : 
Weed sei cccs utc Gener e ae mr eat ars Mr. WM. POLLARD. 
Notting bain yc 6. eres a aetsiete ote1sis. ied anes Mr. A. DELVES. 
Puddersield ya: cnt teu tensionla sie ctor = Mr. J. O'BRIEN. 
lsibsesuso¥ed oudal Seema Oe Oe wood 6 o> oe Mr. J. BARLOW. 
Bleek burmese cicttenrcve ovals Sete aide jegcr a aera seins Mr. H. SHELMERDINE. 
_ Longton: 
OréekeryoDepot Yeas: cutis sete store es .Mr. J. RHODES, 
Birmingham: 
Cycle: Depot parcieen «fy area We ee. elie, HH. BAILEY. 
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BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c.—continued. 


Newcastle: 


Chick lark Cw aivsa sistas ds aaled kitveltis mafals Mr. H. R. BAILEY. 

Grocery and Provisions). ;as0+senr+<s~ a0¢ Mr. ROBT. WILKINSON. 
5 Fi Pgtos poate Reteraiavsicens Mr. T. WHEATHERSON. 

(Engemeadolsler ayo coc atond + ord oboe Mr. JOSEPH ATKINSON. 

Drugs, Drysaltery,cicw wees se see eless Mr. R. A. WALLIS. 

Paper, Twine docs, ac cocci trols oho eee ae Mr. H. GLENNY. 

DOSS iis. show crstareteteterenceretenre sie eitersle oleae repsrtneree Mr. J. LEE. 

Manchester and Greys ........... me Gane Mr. W. STODDART. 

eae a er oe nova 


Woollens and Ready-mades .............. Mr. J. THOMPSON. 
Boots and (Shoes sea ctrro oie)s arolsicisiare « stewelelalece Mr. O. JACKSON. 
Furniture, Carpets, and Hardware ........ Mr. J. W. TAYLOR. 
Jewellery, Fancy Goods, and Saddlery ....Mr. H. H. BAILEY. 
(Gosiiby irernstercetacine trclaciettcle stersrersievsaiersit eters Mr. E. NELSON. 
ebb Lem sei eicie ot nitese atsny-aetaey tea otalatetaiay ete ocalaterels Mr. E. JONES. 
London: 
GChiek Clerk yWeie crs wters’s; se 0.0.cjabeis'<jaisjarereus «eters Mr. W. EH. S. COCK. 
Grocery and Provisions: << < + «ste asisiasiss des Mr. WM. OPENSHAW. 


Manchester, Greys, Mercery, Haberdashery, 
AMG OTTOSIGIG YS x ei ciove crerecetcreterele «etetetate ie te 


Millinery, Dress, Fancy, and Mantles...... Mr. 
Woollens and Ready-mades .............. Mr. 
They Weal (S9yks). Gr Soagurink clo ob0or QeuaS Mr. 
SULTS Ea 184 ipa ak ors avis 5us,.0) oro ese) 81 aisi fe) ayeeiss (6) 16 Mr. 


| Mr. 


F. G. WADDINGTON. 


J. W. FORSTER. 
GEORGE HAY. 

ALFRED PARTRIDGE. : 
F. LING. 


. J. BURGESS. 


Chief Clerk ..... Sonigara Wins Sleieletoae eet ay seco Nene ds WELT EH, 

Grocery and Provisions. <2... vec: te eset -Mr. J. W. JUSTHAM 
DEAE: Gan ctererte tise nietims he baat ee ite ee Mr. W. J. SHEPHARD 
Woollens and Ready-mades ............. -Mr. G. H. BARNES 
Boots and Shoes ..... SOT ORO CERT .Mr. M. WALFORD. 
MUPnIshin ps sercisanertasicinaice st ores cee Mr. G. BLANSHARD. 


. O. THOMAS. 
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BUYERS, SALESMEN, &c.—continued. 


Cardiff Depot: 
Grocenmand Efavisionkas ac qem sama ote ate ace ce oes Mr. JAS. F. JAMES. 
Drapery seer sanene ten taos SUAS A Oe eA ose Mr. W. J. SHEPHARD. 


Northampton Depot: 
Ret wee ee PN Vera er eNe yan’ ol'e! al etal ss Mr. A. BAKER. 
og SEE Se AB no Ses Ss SRO eee Mr. G. PEARSON. 


IRISH DEPOTS: 
BUTTER AND EGGS, ALSO BACON FACTORY. 


Limerick: 
Mr. PATRICK HURLEY. 


Grocery and Provisions 
Drapery 


Tralee: 
Mr. J. J. Mc.CARTHY. 


Cork: 
Mr. JAMES. TURNBULL. 


Armagh: 
Mr. P. O'NEILL. 


Tralee Bacon Factory: 
Mr. J. ROBINSON. 


COLONIAL. AND FOREIGN DEPOTS: 


New York (America) : 
Mr. JOHN GLEDHILL. 


Copenhagen (Denmark): 
Mr. WM. DILWORTH, Jur. 


Aarhus (Denmark) : 
Mr. H. J. W.. MADSEN. 


Gothenburg (Sweden): uhioe 


Mr. W. JOHNSON. . 


Montreal (Canada): 
Mr. A. C. WIELAND. 


Odense (Denmark): 
Mr. CG. W. KIRCHHOFF. 


Esbjerg (Denmark): 
Mr. H. C. KONGSTAD. 


~ Herning (Denmark) : 
. Mr. A. MADSEN. 


Denia. (Spain): 
-Mr. W. J. PIPER. 
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MANAGERS, PRODUCTIVE 


ARCHITECT 
AvonmoutTH Frour Minn 
BattEY WooLLEeN CLoTtH Works 
BrrtLeyY TINPLATE WoRKS 
BROUGHTON CABINET F'ACTORY 

. BrouGuton CLotHine Factory 
BrovuGHTon MantLE Factory 
BrovuGutTon SHIRT FACTORY 
BROUGHTON UNDERGLOTHING F'ACTORY.... 
BurtpInc DEPARTMENT 
Bury WEAVING SHED 
CruMPSALL Biscuit, &c., WoRKS 
CrumpsaLL DruG AND SUNDRIES 
DESBOROUGH CoRSET FacTORY 
DupiEY GENERAL HARDWARE WORKS.... 
Dunston FLour Mini 
Dunston Soap Works 
ENGINEER 


ee ee) 
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HECKMONDWIKE Boot anp SHOE WoRrkKs.. Mr. 
. H. FRANCE. 


HutTHWAITe HosipRy FACTORY .......... Mr 

IrztAM Soap, CANDLE, GLYCERINE, LaRp, 
AND STARCH WORKES.2 62.5 6s-08¢s008 Mr 

K®IGHLHY [TRONWORKS «i..02 0s osscens wes Mr 


LEEDS BrusH AND Mat Factory 
Lrxps CLorHine FAcToRY 
Lrrps Boot Factory 
LEICESTER Boot AND SHOE WORKS 


see tans 


ee ay 


i ey 


LEICESTER Printing & BoxmakinGg Works Mr. 
. W. H. GREENWOOD. 


LirTLEBORO’ FLANNEL FACTORY .......... 
MANCHESTER PRINTING, BOOKBINDING, Box- 
MAKING, AND LITHOGRAPHIC WorKS.. Mr. 
MANCHESTER ToBacco, CIGAR, CIGARETTE, 
AND SNUFF FACTORY <.¢:..c0 080%. 
MANCHESTER (TRAFFORD PARK) PROVENDER 
MLB epaie rare che pessalsio gp ce sisietatemmeadia 
MancuEesteR (TRAFFORD PARK) 
TWO UR? MAGI cha. wits oo ceed aoe cite 
OxupHaAm Star Fiour Minn............. 
MiIppDLETON JUNCTION PRESERVE AND 
CaNDIED PEEL Works, ALSO PICKLE 


WoRKS AND VINEGAR BREWERY.... Mr. 


Priaw Drue AND SuNDRIES WORKS Mr. 


PrLAw CABINET WORKS 


sere ee 
a a ee ey 


eee eee ee eee 


PBLAW PRINTING WORKS ........-00-0005 
Prnaw Tartorinc, Kmprsry, AND SHIRT 

VAGHORDNS?. Oe Shiota Th sree « «/c oye sie eases 
Rapcuirrh WAVING SHED.............. 
RocupaLte Paint, VARNISH, AND CoLouUR 


WORKS iran cuinoind bilo brs isccehe sss NET, 
RusupEN Boor anp SHOn WoRKS ........ Mr 
SILVERTOWN FrouR MILL .,.........0. Mr. 


SILVERTOWN PackIna FAcTORY.......... 
SitveBrown Soap Works 
Sypyey (Ausrrania) Tantow & Orn Works Mr. 
West Harrieroont Larp Factory 


wees 


Mr. 


, &c., WORKS. 


.F. EH. L. HARRIS, 4.2.1.B.A. 
. A. H. HOBLEY. 

. 8S. BOOTHROYD. 

. A, THORP. 

. EF. E. HOWARTH. 
. A. GRIERSON. 

. J. G. HARRISON. 
pee. DN; 

. R. KERSHAW. 

. H. TOWNLEY. 

. H. BLACKBURN. 
. GEORGE BRILL. 
. R. A. WALLIS. 

. P. THOMAS. 

. J. ROUND. 

. TOM PARKINSON 
. R. BRODRICK. 

. R. L. GASS. 


JOHN HAIGH. 


. J. H. GREEN. 

. H. WHALLEY. 

. A. W. SAUNDERS. 
. WILLIAM UTTLEY. 
. JOHN HAIGH. 

. T. HE. HUBBARD. 


G. BREARLEY. 


G. BREARLEY. 


. J.C. CRAGG. 
Mr. W. H. SLAWSON. 
. W. MATTHEWS. 


W. J. HOWARD. 
R. A. WALLIS. 


. W. KERSHAW. 
. WM. FLETCHER. 
. G. BREARLEY. 


. 8. BOTTOMLEY. 
. R. ASHWORTH. 


G. BENTLEY. 


. L. TYSOH. 


G. V. CHAPMAN. 


. R. A. WALLIS. 
. J. R. COWBURN. 


LOXLEY MEGGITT. 
W. HOLLAND. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1912. 


DIsTRIBUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. i 
General, Drapery, Woollens, Boot and Shoe, and Fur- 
Mishing: OMmicesineecarsaccasateae sede hecdes heats es Manchester 692 
Sepa ae ars cee ee PTI OE ate cote oak lear Od Sasi i iagsmaetoul we 2 49 
Architect's Ofias:- + SAVOSIS.. PROUEE  ROeea A Soke cy Se 5 21 
Groeety Depiarhm cir choc saterdecacedacccer tle asicbcetaciniens hese - 310 
Old Trafford Wharf, Bacon and Coffee ..............%- ‘ 71 
Paper, Twine, and Stationery Department Warehouse... a Qi 
Drapery Departznbribys es cxia mnie ciccinetineiiletsieleeosaies cs ss 215 
Woollen Cloth Departmen to.) s:jsi0ic sje cvicspejerreesgcnyeatea 5 131 
Boot and Shoe, and Saddlery Department ............ 5 ae 
Burmeghing Department (ese... skiiewwrio ere ere eet 7 110 
Coal AyD) hoe Sa ets SERINE Dis SMe Erber tesa “ 6 
Ges BI SKINS EE, pe havborcedrororaretoeenas sy 11 
Building Sn SEER ee s5s56g5527 5990 nso aa 33 877 
Dining-room pa, MES eRe ts pets toiatchore eter ee ikivkeeb Riots 5 52 
Engineers’ and Scales Department..............-...-. a 72 
AP ratic DeEpareMents.< 2: segs jode e's sa are steloiela tye nimpatetsta ays" + 63 
Other RE PITA: a Toate a ole Yeh Glo otala tohepnie ts inte nrc 7‘ 99 
—— 2,870 
BRANCHES 

INO WOASbLeNO INCAS irra a 3 ot oa olay daewrn anisto. stele uae erin enn a nana ay eels 202 

on DSP ALHIOTS sosct mnertesukoyaystsd orc iote| staneke ton a fel ess) aeskereretrinial rote oye 529 

6 Building Department vo a sto. air ole snait err nih crsssiaioyeroune 10 

‘ Pelaw: Drug and Drysaltery + :os:00.6c.cc es spre nei cere enw’ 382 

a Beis TEAR GARY G8 eon sta srr atm lo gt ch ct otra agar oy enon hen choy nero Seek 147 

es FROIN Eta VOTES! as, ans dao aa rie a6 «phew ermiel ermine sera 6 194 

a PP EAIIGINI CORI SHOW y ot araioie t ouon a xnetatepoio) viuabet sich a/eiaks 68 

he PMMIIRATA -VOOEN Raye o Ys, ijerelvicanisuotaveliats euataheyeuriacaneuahos*ieue ic 6 

a cay (OU Rerrl acy APY 6) ohn aren DIOS See Ee rs ORE RaIoe 338 

- ate red I, 55s assis cake augisiSeie\e TORE, Ree Pr iee att ors RET 106 
— 1,982 

Mondor OMCEs ss ate pretest retralataerger tees eis lee «Cte. sva.s, soseree 140 

a Deparbwients! o-.cciy asin aie SecA = HE OBS NAICS BEET aaC 300 

5 AD Sora cpa eres ns 2) ao) op shaae ele helegehevelay ele ioi-sebsiere a.citesinvesaie(eais 121 

i Bedding and Upholstery and Polishing SEG cere SBe Ae IN 

A isiMGboe ns pOneoSoURThEoUeSooorbon TU cHeopor me ao pAnc 28 

4 PT SiEAWCA ape tele easier ole s;-uetetetarete ete chepepel ctomele) creget tole. o,adeelsunaianauass. 36 

3 PHMGINGERS, ees wees yecencacnns ciodtia coen an Atatavadeieateteth ae 34 

* Verto wyatt mele CLON Ve care auc iaiciaisucieraiale elaraielo1aie/ trea snetatotala aisievaneie 858 

— 1,034 
Joint ENGLIsH AnD ScorrisH C.W.S. 
London Tea and Coffee Department ARENA SANUS Hines Sopa en ees 356 
Luton Cocoa Factory 2 aS CO SPP Re a aoe a oY Se ay 314 
Moa AHIBt bem eee rete tre tel ge ous ioy ate NeTe fe otoseiel (ere fereiteva is elcvalieisiiergr ole =tq ie adie 735 
oes — 1,405 
Married LOEWGEG osc aiet oe eda puncte Sue wisi alas «(66 v019)0 7,291 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1912. 


C 
Brought fOrwaxd: cacects cies sels an ote eet attletnl aie 
Drpéts. 
TER EUSU OL eae rae: Cai sks NLS hts, GANS eT oe REL aD Paste eioter ska etratote siete) ois 269 
(Oli: bint en Seth rem r) a, Ae eRe TREND > mar cies Ges Ak aicws 89 
IN For AA HANNAN G oO ON AGohH MANOU RUBE eIS Cs. cos Of neu uedosoGe ane 34 
PurcHasina D5poéts ‘ 
Goole GAR. < c-c mete Sivas aierarca eo oteraneexhantesia agi toonte ee ngerndeldenodoucas siete reed 6 
Liverpool Branch—Grocery and Shipping .................... 92 
Thonstom, Crockery ws. .aclelawsjaie ot » > lero stele s'eleleiets Rselehe het clever = 64 
TiS. Bram COs, go. vee crersrscefoante-orestecvnayseapatensrauseons coe subsist okessi ecaterereteoer rs 72 
Pr se BOAITICTLOS cere tercbeyeteraserercrerc tows fete natepe ose lanovaatencicte eaters tetera ete 43 
MrAleer Bacon WacbhOrys sare <tercssus\otsce uveiete stars letavereteia olereteletaitters aterels:<) si 75 
Theeds Hides’ and ‘SIGNS an ctmeiiwe ore cewh cracance muerte Seren arta 12 
Beeston __,, 45, ue lana Yousyegs tate topenteoiovaXauetonamceepeterorom ad ange talegt at le ee 9 
Stockton ,, 4s co taAMerh iadese ve payete Perlis tere exe he Matstone Nae Mere repeals: scale aronee 4 
Newcastle ,, Wao = Wi Tadetaseqsloysxatare se rcleepecceonaranehs Ohatawace ees: 5yeate ar oie elas 11 
laibaconherdaehel Onley Meader one CORES GUA ooo eR See OS a Seow 8 
ForEIGN PurRcHASING DEPOTS. 
INI NEN OT Oare ore arte: Sai shacelath ro aaterna ©.& 4 apes hietel Miata oa re Maa GN Mere helene i 
MOTELS BL Rae Smee orev tre, exrealehe wiong iene syuaelass revels oie orate Seeteton Seema a mite 4 
Copentiagen, Siaicis.etersentecisieisie tities o cis tate taka niatots occ eevee siete meals 18 
AS rh tists soe BaP ae, ae, Sate Mata MRIS reriela aat Meera ean neers 15 
Goto bwig es: Foes dee ieterses aispatereteley 05, cyocevekssencaepogeeolacaels oie cee eaeeete eater 11 
Odenae ENS eS. ate POS oe hates ae Se ee ere a epee we 11 
Denia ea siackee Uc bil CRO oa as Ral eS ee Mee eae s siete 3 
Ngo inten tee Seu CRC Cb Ooo Grats oO De SD Ce GEOMOU THO na eEne og) 
ELSI IN ORR Geen eet neta. a cimsians see Nal od eles Saemalaees ss 30 
FSS) CHE Mia treperaseroraial eke eioisoneis/eisin oleic cc aekteke ee saete lem) semis ap cleta owe 0,5 13 
SALEROOMS. 
Weed ais aaccusmpotocaacicis Gacien neice obs Galt RTGS ere eee. 6 Se anise 5 
INCL ALTAES NESS Gas PAG eam us See OOn Esp OOOO SRGM en onete sen 3 
SITU SEAEN eatin tte alais ten vare ereye haste ais lc. Welaye sraonictbr ee everoraieee ater renee 2 
ELGG Sratiel ds. ous cuvettes fo eee TOME eee Se arte ate 4 
STACK DUURNY Bova: ones, usa (eisutnemrcsrcie eiichcneeinioae calene uactte tas @ eae Sete Ee 1 
SHIPPING OFFICES. 
GEOG OEY: Mrarars catatere tect Feheiole wine otonevar ears: saciciate Miles ew otal le hayetty o cie RNR it 
TROWSIUMEN, “Sete evalenerer sie leterave Merete el.ccei orale s ute sional voit iste. et eet ess tea teers 21 
STHAMSHIPS. 
USING Wi OEIGOL) © tatety opeteta urs ercustesciniecpisvereys se Save ares tate Oe tea Risks 15 
UP Sa anh eRe Soin th Otro OG CORTES he pelo menetsicleleisisigis > 15 
COO Ninn Giger vatates Wetter oie Mate atten eas toicae che auimeecte On GEM rte hte kee 3 
CSD rA LOM ahelael aie tatsharsta tel sven Met pee in Te: Siemens aur ace ORT OG oat e coe breaths 3 
Carried torward Sunccnes acter 1 eerie Beare te mc octane 


ollective 
Totals. 


7,291 


392 


396 


121 


15 


22 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, OCTOBER, 1912. 


POUT IGM OME MAIN | oo oe sie cgcie cay spacer Ghee ta trstelesiccc re see KOS 
AGOVEN TOO FOR. MIL mae crs ncleras etree sc et aoc tere eos 
Birtley Eimplate Works... ose sore es rraee. oes ens Shek 
Bris iNerom HUoner, WAGGOLY ices. em es ae cine cee 8 wise cso 8 daracere te ones 
Broughton, Cabinet Wachary. oe. saacces tees cs e5.05 cee aides ae 
. Mantle sew ONS Pa eas bins oe: Oe Oe eet 

3 Shirt sph SeR aie ae cere eae AS isthe tiessintee 

5 SERN Lay ed a ema Res Sc cae gn ceed iret, ee eens Renae 

+ Underclothing Wactory =. ass. were oe eee 
BES VV ESL N VEU eros, eeateya cise sie a ete alin ie Gas 
Grumpsall) Biseurk Worksite qu ner eils och ery doteos,«,,3eratiele BAe 
MOSPOLOUOESED, LIACUOLY. are o/Gce sans, 0 htaaie Se salons cons) Fs oe Sts i stene ase 
Dudley Bucket and Mender Works och. oa. 520. tices oses can ae te 
SE OUBBES GOT COEUR pT trae tetero Wicis ele yeyaiote cbectege ste ae tire artes eae nets esi es 
4 SOM) WOLKSes eccesne oat ate see Cart oes e als Wem isteysa me ats oe 
Enderby Bootiand ShioeWOrles. . . 5 ti.iaie nets ee taal oo scoop arevehertie a Ae 
Heckmondwike Currying Department................... cece eee 
DHIOE S WWOLKS sas orale ote seeucias ffs cease ete 2. ais, cigars ie 

Huthwaite ELORIGE YC BACDOLYS Vocus co Be erate Saisie, «ps Gis ein aiere Sache Saree 
PERE A TIT ORE VV OF Kiger etaniale ancy relate meets ome ciliate ons samen vet el 
Keighley Ironworks wo. 220 o-ee POW hota: SERS tle eh 2 ot one eee 
Becds. Read yWades occ cc cscs cme htc cee etal ors 
rts Re ACH OR We a oy ore ieuele foto! syotsrerateneiefeqe s eetaincietas 5 8 Srenersyeanay ye 
MMBOU SOU ORy WOLKE) crcl causes wee ease cee meee ease tn cnet nee 
Leicester Shoe Works, Knighton Fields................-....4-. 
dD MoH oN IDE RASS ociBene Genas SeienSecig ouomoiaes aot 
ie Printing WORKS) Ss. condctoemte so ce eatin e oe es ate a 
Tnhieborouthetlannel sWacbory. <5. <2 «)-<1 ai dalecis's Heyeascsels clalneaats 
Uorsveysivel nih, JEvanai eaves “\NWe re eso Aoe tins oo cmcne pote deen obnooeoon 
Manchesber iv iillinre iy ernie stan sl ctcte alco ote lair aly) Acyon¥o!s e/s!snty =r 16 aos 
x3 EO PLC COPE RO LOL Yr omeya-ycVe re eetatre toes lak a slene 0d austen esc asarohe 

6p era (Oere, WW 6 so seb send amooees sa onUM AO o om asod 

+), rovendersMalltimciies secrete kas. hades ae 

Middleton Junction Preserve, Pickle, and Vinegar Works 
Oldham Star Corn, Mal 2 oa 5 ci sicre a weinreieh Soo RACE r eee 
IPONLE RAG Gr Ee LOM GOT arerete erecta ols eterna Sets e= hessran ce chasis ianale 
Iseeliits, WEE NahaleMtsleVs i) Seincicesairsac mo vaso pop Somes maar sco | tao 
RushdonsHoour et ACbOr ya yes ere ctenreereettette feelers terete eer 
RUbreranones: Cfornd NEI Ge Gon cocquodaoud Sung InodacbbaouerunoD 
storgey NNO, Amp oclog 5. OGubE ODIKiiG oy ams ; 

Sydney Tiilon? MSGi, wheedans oceans cocnomatpongeosocodeandeds 
West Hartlepool Lard Refinery.......... Se 688405 av eielsineraisventia, os 
Wisbech truth We pou sa- serse sete srs seca terete setnisyer cise -t-ts 


” 


Roden Hstate....... SE Cu OTERO OG EE CE Crete Te 
» Convalescent Home. 7.5.2.2. 25-- sees ewe wesw cn senes 
VAC erie Hci eh pele et crelee el gicidicies «lava sietaisla <laleianietarcigtascrara avian 


Cr 


eect eee oe ae 


Collective 
Totals. 
8,273 
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MEETINGS AND OTHER COMING EVENTS 


IN CONNECTION WITH THE SOCIETY IN 1913. 


Feb. 1—SaTURDAY... 
Mar. 4—TuEspay .. 
»  8—SATURDAY... 
» 15—SaTURDAY... 
May 10—Saturpay... 
June 10—TuEspDay . 
» _14—SaTuRDAY.. 
» 21—SatTuRDAY... 
;, 2%8—SATURDAY... 
Aug. 9—SaTURDAY... 
Sept. 9—TumspDAY ... 
» 18—SatTurpDAay... 
_y» 20—SaTuRDAY... 
Noy. 8—SaTurRpDAY.. 
Dec, 9—Tumspay ads 
» 18—SaTuRDAY... 
“, eee ‘ 


», 27—SATURDAY. 


-Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 
.. Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 
.Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 

.General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 

. Nomination phere Last day. for receiving. 
.. Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 

.- Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 

.General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 
.Half-yearly Stocktaking. 

.Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 
- Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 

. Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 

-General Quarterly Meeting—Manchester. 
-. Nomination Lists: Last day for receiving. 
- Voting Lists: Last day for receiving. 

§ Divisional Quarterly Meetings. 

ie - General Gaaneely Meeting—Manchester. 


...Half-yearly' Stocktaking.” 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


SINCE ITS COMMENCEMENT. 


~ 
S 
. 


1881 .. June 6.. 
1882 .. Jan. 18 .. 
tee ote OCHO OL A.% 
Fon tte @ NOWS! | be oe 
1883) 2. July 21 = 
1884 .. April 7 .. 
ae vee Mhnye Sy 7. 
jj ee, SUBOLO® ‘are 
eerie Sept. LST 


. Commemoration of the eeCiery 8 ye Anniversary 


: Sept. 27 ; 


EVENTS. 


- Co-operative Wholesale Society enrolled. 
-. Co-operative Wholesale Society commenced business. 
. Tipperary Depét opened. 
.. Kilmallock Depét opened. 
- Balloon Street Warehouse opened. 
. Limerick Depét opened. 
. Newcastle-on-Tyne Depét opened. 
- Manchester Boot and Shoe Department commenced. 
. Bank Department commenced. 
.. Crumpsall Works purchased. 
. Armagh Depdt opened. 
. Manchester Drapery Department established. 
. Waterford Depét opened, 
. Cheshire Depét opened. 
. Leicester Works purchased. 
. Insurance Fund established. 
. Leicester Works commenced. 
.. Tralee Depét opened. 
. London Branch established. 
-.» Durham Soap Works commenced. 
. Liverpool Purchasing Department commenced. 
.. Manchester Drapery Warehouse, Dantzic Street, opened. 
. Newcastle Branch Buildings, Waterloo Street, opened. 
.. New York Depét established. 
.. S.S. “ Plover”’ purchased. 
. Manchéster Furnishing Department commenced. 
. Leicester Works first Extensions opened. 


Cork Depot established. 


a Land in Liverpool purchased. 


S.S. “Pioneer,” Launch of. 


. Rouen Depét opened. 

. SS. “Pioneer,” Trial trip. 

. Goole Forwarding Department opened. 

. S.S. “Plover” sold. 

. §.S. “Cambrian” purchased. 

. Heckmondwike Boot and Shoe Works commenced. 


London Drapery Department commenced in new eats 
99, Leman Street. 

Copenhagen Depot opened. - 

Garston Forwarding Depot commenced. 

Leeds Saleroom opened. 

London Tea and Coffee Department commenced. 

8.S. “Marianne Briggs”’ purchased. 

Hamburg Depét commenced. 

Leicester Works second Extensions opened. 

Newcastle Branch—New Drapery Warehouse opened. 


Commemoration of the Society’s Twenty-first eran Gr oary 


“at Newcastle-on-Tyne and London. 


at Manchester. 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


SINCE ITS COMMENCEMENT—continued. 


YHAR. Day. HivENTs. 


1884 .. Sept. 29 .. Bristol Depot commenced. 
» «+ Oct. 6.. S.S. “Progress,” Launch of. 
1885 .. Aug. 25 .. Huddersfield Saleroom opened. 
» ++ Dec. 30 .. Fire—Tea Department, London. 
1886 .. April22 .. Nottingham Saleroom opened. 
» +» Aug. 25 .. Longton Crockery Depdt opened. 
» «+ Oct. 12 .. S.S. “Federation,’’ Launch of. 
1887 .. Mar. 14 .. Batley Mill commenced. 
» «dune 1 .. SS. “Progress” damaged by fire at Hamburg. 
» «+ duly 21 .. Manchester—New Furnishing Warehouse opened. 
» + Aug. 29 .. Heckmondwike—Currying Department commenced. 
» +» Nov. 2 .. London Branch—New Warehouse opened. 
SA cease 2 .. Manufacture of Cocoa and Chocolate commenced. 
1888 .. July 7 .. S.S. “Equity,” Launch of. 
» ++ Sept. 8.. SS. “Equity,” Trial trip. 
» ++ sept. 27 .. S.S. “Cambrian” sold. 
» «+» Oct. 14 .. Fire—Newcastle Branch. 
1889 .. Feb. 18 .. Enderby Extension opened. 
» «+ Nov. 11 .. Longton Depét—New Premises opened. 
1890 .. Mar. 10 .. S.S. “Liberty,” Trial trip. 
» «+ May 16 .. Blackburn Saleroom opened. 
» «+ dune 10 .. Leeds Clothing Factory commenced. 
» «+ Oct. 22 .. Northampton Saleroom opened. 
1891 .. April 18 .. Dunston Corn Mill opened. 
» «+ Oct. 22 .. Cardiff Saleroom opened. 
» «+» Noy. 4 .. Leicester New Works opened: 
apmett ae v5 4 .. Aarhus Depét opened. 
» «+ Dec. 24 .. Fire at Crumpsall Works. 
1892 .. May 5 .. Birmingham Saleroom opened. 
LS9S.2,; 8 .. Broughton Cabinet Factory opened. 
1894 .. June 29 .. Montreal Depét opened. 
1895 .. Jan. 23 .. Printing Department commenced. 
» +. Aug. 5 .. Gothenburg Depét opened. 
» «+ Oct, 2 .. Irlam Soap Works opened. 
9 oe) gy) LOSS Tuoss’of the, 8.8. “Unity,” 
1896 .. April24 .. West Hartlepool Refinery purchased. 
_» «+ June 18 .. Roden Estate purchased. 
» «+ 5, 26... Middleton Preserve Works commenced. 
.. July 1... “Wheatsheaf”? Record—first publication. 
New Northampton Saleroom opened. 
» «+ Mar. 1 .. Manufacture of Candles commenced at Irlam. 
» «+» 4.1... Broughton Tailoring Factory opened. 
» ++ 5 22 .. New Tea Department Buildings opened. 
» +» Aug. 7 .. Sydney Depot commenced. 
» ++ Sept.16 .. Banbury Creamery opened. 
1898 .. April 1 .. Littleboro’ Flannel Mill acquired. 
» «+» May 9 .. Tobacco Factory commenced. 
» ++ duly 11 .. Longsight Printing Works commenced. 
» ++ Oct. 20 .. Corset Factory commenced. 
-. Jan. 19 .. Herning Slagteri purchased. 


— 
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PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN CONNECTION WITH THE 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


SINCE ITS ee ee 


YEAR. Day. EVENTS. 


1900 .. Mar. 24 .. Rushden Factory commenced. 
» ++ June 20 .. Silvertown Flour Mill opened. 
1901 .. April30 .. Sydney Tallow Factory purchased. 
» ++ duly 27 .. Roden Convalescent Home opened. 
» ++ Sept. 3 .. Tralee Bacon Factory commenced, 
» ++ Oct. 9 .. Rushden New Factory opened. 
1902 .. April 9 .. New Birmingham Saleroom opened. 
» ++ 5 25 .. Fire at Newcastle Branch (Drapery Department). 
» «+» May 1 .. Work commenced at Pelaw. 
* .. Luton Cocoa Works opened. 
» ++ Noy. 1 .. Launch of New Steamer, “ Unity,’”’ Greenock. 
1903 .. July 1 .. Leicester Hosiery Factory taken over. 
» ++ Oct. 24 .. Launch of New Steamer, “Fraternity.” 
1904 .. Feb. 20 .. Marden Fruit Farm purchased. 
» ++» Aprill8 .. New Drapery Buildings, Manchester, opened. 
» ++ May 30 .. Newcastle Hide and Skin Depét commenced. 
» +-- June20 .. Brislington Butter Factory commenced. 
» +.» July 1 .. Huddersfield Brush Factory taken over. 
» +» Aug. 24 .. Stockton Hide and Skin Depét commenced. 
1905 .. Feb. 15 .. Bury Weaving Shed commenced. 
» ++ Feb. 13 .. Starch Manufacture commenced at Irlam. 
SL hie Ai bbe ard. 
Desborough Corset Factory commenced. 
we . Esbjerg Depdt opened. 
» «+ Oct. 26 .. Launch of “ New Pioneer.” 
1906 .. Jan. 1 .. Rochdale Flour Mill taken over, 
» -+ Mar. 31 .. Oldham Star Flour Mill taken over. 
oe . Sun Flour Mill taken over. 
» +» May 16 .. Bristol New Depdt opened. 
» ++ Nov. 19 .. Manchester Hide and Skin Depdt commenced. 
1907 .. Sept.14 .. Mitchell Memorial Hall opened. 
a 19 .. Leeds Hide and Skin Depét commenced. 
» ++ Oct. 1 .. New Huddersfield Saleroom opened. 
1908 :. Feb. 4 .. Huthwaite Hosiery Factory commenced. 
A .. Birmingham Cycle Depét opened. 
» ++ June 13 .. Silvertown Soap Works commenced. 
» «+ 4, 29... Keighley Iron Works taken over. 
» «+  » 29 .. Dudley Bucket and Fender Society taken over. 
» «+ » 29 .. Birtley Tin Plate Society taken over. 
1909 .. Feb. 15 .. Dunston-on-Tyne Soap Works opened. 
< 22 .. Pontefract Fellmongering commenced. 
.. April 5 .. Leicester Printing Works commenced. 
.. Sept. 18 .. Beeston Hide and Skin Depét commenced. 
.. May 7 .. Avonmouth Flour Mill commenced. 
» +» July 19 .. New Extensions, London, opened. , 
1911 .. Dec. 1 .. Paint and Colour Works, Rochdale, commenced. 
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. July 38 .. National Health Insurance Section commenced. 
. Aug. 6 .. Wisbech Estate purchased. 
. » 12... Radcliffe Weaving Shed commenced. 
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LIST OF TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESSES. 


ArmacH Drpér: “WHOLESALE, ARMAGH.” 

AvonmourH Fiuour Minn: “WHOLESALE, AVONMOUTH.” 

Bartey Woorten Minn: “WHOLESALE, BATLEY.” 

Brzston Hipr anp SKIN DepartMEeNT: “WHOLESALE, BEESTON, 

NOTTS.” 

BrrmMincHam Cycin Dapér: “CO-OPERATE, BIRMINGHAM.” 

BIRMINGHAM SaLEROOoM: “CO-OPERATH, BIRMINGHAM.” 

Brartey TinpLratE Works: “WHOLESALE, BIRTLEY.” 

BLACKBURN SaLEROoM: “WHOLESALE, BLACKBURN.” 

BrisLincron Burrer Factory: “FACTORY, BRISLINGTON.” 

Bristot Depér:, “WHOLESALE, BRISTOL.” 

BRovuGHTON CABINET Factory: “CO-OPERATOR, MANCHESTER.” 

Brovucuron SHIRT, UNDERCLOTHING, AND ManTLE Factory: 
“JACKETS, MANCHESTER.” 

BrouGHTon TAILORING Factory: “ TAILORING, MANCHESTER.” 

Bury Weavine SHED: “WHOLESALE, BURY.” 

CaRpDIFF SatHROoM: “ WHOLESALE, CARDIFF.’’ 

CrnTRAL, MancHEsSTER: “ WHOLESALE, MANCHESTER.’ oe 

Cork Drpét: “WHOLESALE, CORK.” 

CrumMpPsALL Works: ‘“ BISCUIT, MANCHESTER.”’ 

Drssoro’ Corset Factory: “WHOLESALE, DESBORO’.’’ 

DupitEy Bucket Works: “ WHOLESALRH, DUDLEY.” 

Dunston-on-TynE Soar Works: “SOAP, DUNSTON-ON-TYNE.” 

Dunston-on-Tynez Corn Minn: “WHOLESALE, GATESHEAD.”’ 

Gootz Dapét: “WHOLESALE, GOOLE.’ 

Hartnueroot Larp Rerinery: “WHOLESALE, WEST HARTLEPOOL.’ 

HeEckmonpDwikE SHor Works: “WHOLESALE, HECKMONDWIKE.”’ 

HuppERSFIBLD SatERoom: “WHOLESALE, HUDDERSFIELD.”’ 

Houruwaite Hosrery Facrory: “WHOLESALE, HUTHWAITE.” 

Intam Soap Works: “WHOLESALE, CADISHEAD.” 

KxnicgHury TrRonworks: ‘ WHOLESALE, KEIGHLEY.” 

Lenps Brusu Factory: “BROOMS, LEEDS.” 

Leeps Rwapy-Mapus Factory: “ SOCIETY, LEEDS.” 

Lrrps SHor Works: “SYSTEM, LEEDS.” 

Lrmps Sanm and Sampite Rooms; “WHOLESALE, LEEDS.” 

Lerps Hipm AnD Sxin Department: ‘SKINS, LEEDS.” 

Leicester Printing Works: “TYPOGRAPHY, LEICESTER.” 

LercusterR SHor Works: “WHOLESALE, LEICESTER.” 


LIST OF TELEGRAPHIC. ADDRESSES—continued. 


Limerick Drpét: “WHOLESALE, LIMERICK.” 
LIVERPOOL OFFICE AND WAREHOUSE: “WHOLESALE, LIVERPOOL.”’ 
Lonpon Brance: “WHOLESALE (ALD.*), LONDON.” 
Lonpon Tra Department: “LOOMIGER, LONDON.” 
LonesicHt Printing Works: “TYPOGRAPHY, MANCHESTER.” 
Loneron Crockery Drepér: “WHOLESALE, LONGTON (STAFFS.). 
Luron Cocoa Works: “WHOLESALE, LUTON.”’ 
MANCHESTER CENTRAL: ‘WHOLESALE, MANCHESTER.” 
MancHEstEeR HipE AND SKIN Department: “SKINS, MANCHESTER.” 
MancuHester Sun Minn: “SUNLIKE, MANCHESTER.” 
MANCHESTER ToBacco Factory: “TOBACCO, MANCHESTER.” 
Marpen Fruit Farm: “WHOLESALE, MARDEN, HEREFORD.” 
MippLeTon PRESERVE Works: “ WHOLESALE, MIDDLETON 

J UNCTION.”’ 
NerwcastLeE Branco: “WHOLESALE, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.”’ 
NeEwcastLE Brancu, Penaw: “WHOLESALE, BILL-QUAY.”’ 
NewcastLe Brancy, Catrne Department: “KYLOEH, NEWCASTLE.” 
NEwcasTLE BRANCH, GREENGROCERY (STOWELL STRHET): “LOYALTY, 

. NEWCASTLE.’ 

NortHAMPTON SatHROooM: “WHOLESALE, NORTHAMPTON.”’’ 
NotrincHam SateRoom: “WHOLESALE, NOTTINGHAM.” 
OxpHAm Star Miz: “STAR, OLDHAM.” 
PonTEFRACT FELLMONGERING: “ WHOLESALE, PONTEFRACT.” 
RADCLIFFE WEAVING SHED: “ WHOLESALE, RADCLIFFE.” 
RocupaLe Parnt Works: “WHOLESALE, ROCHDALE.” 
Ropen Estate: “WHOLESALE, RODEN.’’ 
RusHDEN Boot Works: “WHOLESALE, RUSHDEN.”’ 
SmnvERTOWN Frovur Mint: “CO-OPERATIF (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 
SinvERTOWN Propuctive: “PRODUCTIVO (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 
' SinverTown Soap Works: “OPERSAPO (SILVER.*), LONDON.” 
TratEE Bacon Factory: “BACON, TRALEE.” 
TratEn Depot: “WHOLESALE, TRALEE.” 
Wispecn Fruir Dupér: “WHOLESALE, WISBECH.” 


* The words “ Ald.” and “Silver.” being indicator words are transmitted free. 
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TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION. 


Our Premises in the following towns are directly connected 


with the Local Telephone System :— mi 
Os 
MANCHESTER—GENERAL OFFICHS ...........--..++- ) 
" DRAPERY. (DEPARTMENT | cnc scewuee se | 
vs BOOT AND SHOE DEPARTMENT .... 
. FURNISHING DEPARTMENT ........ 61, 
*CRUM PSA Wily) ieenchia tes cso alttas eet City. 
a SEONG SIG HUM) s gran a resettle s «urine aie ee 
rs ATO BACCO) + uinasod aa Sera eminntere sem sce 
sy *BROUGHTON CABINET WORKS, &c. J 
ay HIDE & SKIN DEPARTMENT..Crntrat : 5180 
POMOND MOCK sar cee versace 95 4608 
NEWCASTLE—WATERLOO STREET........ .......... 284+ 
5 WEST BLANDFORD STREET .......... 1787 
‘ . "i St hh ch ie Ta 1260 
" : ‘ wn * OSU seErene 1989 
e 5 5 a he Dy ciate areas cid 2506 
y 33 a Pa ee aes 2507 
% 53 Pte hae” eter EEN See 498 
35 SADDLERY DEPT. (West Blandford Street) 2116 
is GREENGROCERY DEPT. (Stowell Street)... 1524 
4 (New Bridge Street) 2423 
45 QUAYSIDE WAREBOUSH | 00... contro 2670 
ay a aoe 564 
5 PELAW WORKS ...........+- GATESHEAD 121 
ett SEA Mea GS, La eet omitrns corscr NEwcastLE. 2806 
HIDES AND SKINS (St. Andrew’s Street).. 2907 
TONDON.-GHNER AL. OB BIO seucoes4 ceeds. Bc: ) 
re GROCERY FSA BRIROOM MTs i cicjentalsnteialsteleteie sl s)s14 
in IRA PETRY . oa peetetstec isis oda es cise oiec cians Bs 
- GROVE) SURE ET geece cicse chan - cle ts aca e cee 
ae ADD SOLAN HS Reem erat telete) sr.c cisnetel s?e (ars, «gin phate 1390, + 
‘ HAY DMP AR TNEEIND Sing fines se aievinte.0 crepamrle City 
_ GENERAL OFFICE ....: 
5 FURNISHING AND BOOT DEPARTMENT . 
a BUILDING AND ENGINEERING DEPT. .... 

RIA HINT Ory arc fe ctanre 1 Omre mateiuin'seals/syace.ire erat ease 
AVONMOUTH HOU MLL \iiesiesd oe x Sschiaeareneeet eves) OL Oo 
BS ARTI VCE OS Rresate gaye Sma accreted ect tals at u's on lalate Rlgh wencleaerine seope ) LOL 
BEESTON HIDE AND SKIN DEPARTMENT ............ 55 
BIRMINGHAM CYCLE DEPOT..... eh aretatera stuns Mipranp~ = 838 
BIRMINGHAM SALEROOM ................ 5 fine + 838 
BIR TURY. CLM PIGAT EW ORE BS Asststive tie ole csiete tense siame 15 
EES STE Doe wietesetss ols bial cis leisiet wiateini sinreieiel ere (Private Exchange) 1913 

+5 TS RULE GL OING wrawierersteiorctc seta wiastrwicm saree BristoL 1643 
BUR Yiestiwets st Atecie pyayersstivetavgdetave tances (ci sitite) oe ntens A ailite mt siseareists 179 
GARDE sa orcs vin oie odn.0 IS nleleroyee Rape sielehonav Ss wae ais --(3 lines) 4615 
DUDE BUCKET WORKS cs same estes caste atornts 22 


* Sub. to Manchester General Offices. 


+ Post Office System. All others National Telephone Company. 
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TELEPHONIC COMMUNICATION—continwed. 


Nos. 
DUNSTLONSHEOUR ry ME Eines 5.6. CENTRAL, NEWCASTLE 1261 
~ ~ yh eed Sooo eu Uae aes 5c Dunston Qt 
* BONE VOR Sate ne tin Seer eeieins GATESHEAD 426 
So PES eo hieae wiacee ans ils. ce DUNSTON Ly 
PRYING BULGES. aca re re eate pasen ys ayes are eras ew aneiole Sk I Sie he NARBORO 32 
Veg Weteu Mis [esp ate, weg io ar, Ot Marna i naman gy ear ea rea eam a aT 6 
OO Ta Bitede woe stagnate Pam hin tals Muaere aia ot see Gceacinedioyic’ hdd. Svs. w arcane ) 
EERE NOW LACH ig feces cher taigeh ation oc cries ee ak tah ce obras 112 
EREDD HRS E LEA) puss cr sc aaade ads Ace aor eee. aris Mb beelos 310 
LEDER WAT TR OBS TRU. 55) 5 elec cee Surron-1n-ASHFIELD 36 
HURL rete Sia sera cts whose SmyeistoiniosersieieasWied ls etal ee ee wie URMston 65 
RTE ¥ TRON WORKS < crasancl. oe ote rede e r laretinaae ae 160 
ESS A TROON raz cose 00 «00sec awinattOb es ce CENTRAL 2098 
4 READY-MADES, HOLBECE ............ - 1648 
ts BUS ER ARC OEGY. «Sic sis css"enhatareuldles cas oe He 'ecies 4035 
- HIDE AND SKIN DEPARTMENT.............. 4314 
DELO My WiQRG =. oi «20's oi0's 0-0 bicisusteet ne ieee lojra Sanlels 1S15 
LEICESTER—WHEATSHEAF WO RAS o aseasiae s tlaiesatAeyeensca 1132 
” Spel Me racusteistaers ont » tems ieeie 235 
A DUNS’ SEGA ne SRDS I ls ca 1829 
PRIN@TENG WORKS wees as cave aes yc slew Ras 1144 
LITTLEBOROUGH SUSANNE WACTORY Wei s.ce sais cece 63 
LIVERPOOL—VICTORIA STREET .............. CENTRAL 7862 
9 BEGHEND ROAD ss eee eesisiz acs vse a 5861 
CIN GEE ON es cvs, go as x toate wie ete ww Se SBIR atal ol Paumravele els ore "eis aa lovcratere 16 
1 CUCINA orice COB OCR OD ROaOe PO Oil. eee AoC 113 
MANCHESTER SUN MILL § wale aus wats apps -TRAFFORD PaRK 334 
cteteng ae eo aed 3 s 335 
MIDDLETON PRESERVE WORKS. . we ckicie ss FAILsworRtH 33 
NORTHAMPTON SALE ROOM sis ois celecies crcl sinteltiesitiers «cicistieie 206 
EN GETAME® SANG IROOM . o.c.e:s sus eicle sreteratetiele <6, <jeleineys wleieie 2106 
OA RAs SAE OMA TDi foe coors ah tcc cc. aerate wate at esters yjsieieih ohne 171 
PONTHEPRACT PEDEMONGHRING 2.0.0 2c0 sce sccca scenes 33 
RADCLIFFE WEAVING SHED ........... ...WHITEFIELD 356 
ee OO EU A lis ipa es NTs NNO UID cine ia save atahelain's) False aie alece'so7a-2107e\6 755 
RUSHDEN?  eeie pa cee sete abc eisteteiolela awe" ais\etoic'e clete/ais +o Sin/0'0's a" 6 10 
SILVERTOWN FLOUR MILL Sais adorei teh ciistal Nereis od 6) ovdee East 602 
Ne PROM WO MEV aisers crise 'sicie visi feet G38. L606 
95 SOAP WORKS ..... Bete eee cigs face say thoOe 
DINING ROOM. «.e5 0 see hea. sisre ayes yee 
WEST "HARTLEPOOL AAV EVIE) MoE WEG EU SUINGEG Sry V(r, Gaia, aus: ohevsl Ne ibis 286 
PUES BPEL Gy sparencrercte stare tite ain lotetel oval stor g ivanell latole sle.clele'os steve mete’ 58 
+ Post Office System. All others National Telephone Company. 
¢ 
nn 
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CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


PAST MEMBERS OF GENERAL COMMITTEE. 


"Name. Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
*A. Greenwood ........ Rochdalé:.........-. 1864 March....| 1874 August. 
| +Councillor Smithies ..| Rochdale .......... 1864 March....} 1869 May. 
§James Dyson ........ Manchester ........ 1864 March....) 1867 May. 
Johmeeilton cece. sie Middleton ........ 1864 March....) 1868 Nov. 
Charles Howarth ....| Heywood .......... 1864 March ....| 1866 October. 
"fy Weide yge Wee ee Modsley..... 500. { Pest sek wats Mepeedes 
Thomas Cheetham....| Rochdale ......... .| 1864 March ....| 1865 Nov. 
1865 Novy. 1874 May. 
*James Crabtree ...... Heckmondwike .. 1885 Dec. 1886 March. 
1886 June ....| 1889 Dec. 
Wir Maxshallls decrees «ire Oldham .......... { ee mune sais eed a 
Joseph Thomasson....| Oldham ....... 1866 May .....| 1869 Nov. 
Edward Hooson ...... Manchester ........ 1866 May -......| 1869 Dec. 
§H, Longfield ..........) Manchester ........ 1867 May 1867 Nov. 
Isaiah Lie@isn «. is si Oldham ............| 1867 Novy. 1868 Nov. 
1868 Feb. 1868 May. 
die MesPerClVal so cies Manchester ...... 1870 Feb. .....| 1872 August. 
1876 March ....| 1882 June. 
SD ORES EXUOM steiere ole ele /eretere Manchester ........ 1868 May 1871 May. 
J. Swindells.......... PPV Ge! Woo cssisnctarticleisl| sLOOS. NOV: 1869 Nov. 
POWUCLIELE! shale) sieeisiti Todmorden ........ 1868 Noy. 1869 Nov. 
{James C. Fox ........ Manchester ........ 1868 Nov. 1871 May. 
W.. Marorofts <5. au Oldhameriertch cists 1869 May .....| 1871 May. 
*§J. T. W. Mitchell ....| Rochdale .......... 1869 Nov. .....| 1895 March. 
Thomas Pearson......| Hecles ..........5. 1869 Nov. .....| 1871 Nov. 
Ri. Holgate” sess ds. sass Over Darwen ...... 1869 Nov. .....| 1870 Nov. 
A. Mitchell .......... ROCHA aLSN selves 1870 August 1870 Nov. 
W. Moore............| Batley Carr........ 1870.Noy. .....| 1871 August. 
bp PRB EIB a wn anak wis Bradford ........ a a ce ahs ee 
By ERG a sro. Sirucc aes Beeneley whines a { aa ae axe, a REEL 
Thomas Shorrocks....| Over Darwen ...... 1871 May 1871 Nov. 
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PAST MEMBERS OF GENERAL COMMITTEE—continued. 
Name, | Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
ep 

PR. Alfont Teesesees cca Olah Aine i. <0 1871 August 1877 April. 
Job Whiteley ........ | Haalifax ss... 0... { i iL tae 
{Thomas Hayes ...... | Failsworth ........ 1871 Noy. .....| 1873 August. 
Jonathan Fishwick ...| Bolton ............ 1871 Nov. 1872 Feb. 
J. "Shearwe onasse ices) | Halifax . .»»+.| 1872 Feb. 1873 Feb. 
tW. Johnson .......... Bolton i vsacvtws { rg tie ard ca Fe 
SE. Whiley “c.<..232.. Manchester ...... { ep, Me a “ ue va 
Je pSUUCREE ac elelas a <0) BAN DUNy yee esc secre 1873 May .....| 1873 August. 
EES AGEINS OM iae 2:0) 46 01 Blaydon-on-Tyne 1873 August 1874 Dec. 
William Bates........ PGC] OB Se xpeyrere com orators 1873 August 1907 June. 
J. EF. Brearley ........ Oldham . 1874 Feb. 1874 Dec. 
Robert Cooper........ Accrington ........ 1874 Feb. 1876 June. 
Hi, dacksonyen sions 7 | afar cs. soia ad 1874 Dec. 1876 June. 
J. Pickersgill ....<..: | Batley Carr ........ 1874 Dec 1877 March. 
W. Barnoebir, tr ok “Macclesfield........ 1874 Dec 1882 Sept. 
John Stansfield ...... Heckmondwike .. 1874 Dec 1898 June. 
Thomas Bland ...... Huddersfield ...... 1874 Dec....... 1907 March. 
By pVer ey th son esos _BCUp, ean cea. «, { ace ie < Mey. 
F.R. Stephenson ....| Halifax............ 1876 Sept. 1877 March. 
Thomas Hind ........ Leicester .......... 1877 June 1912 October. 
RR Wihitblen voces cele < Greene setts. or 1877 Dec 1886 March. 
{Thos. Swann ........ Masborough........ 1882 Sept. 1899 Feb. 
E. Hibbert .......... Failsworth ........ 1882 Sept. 1895 June. 
John Bord... 0.6666. Accrington ........| 1883 Nov 1907 Sept. 
Joseph Mc.Nab ...... Hyde 1883 Dec 1886 March 
Alfred North ........ Batley ..........:- 1883 Dec 1905 August. 
James Hilton ........ Oldham 1884 Sept. . | 1890 January. 
James Lownds........ Ashion-umderTyne. 1885 March . 1895 July. 
Samuel Taylor .....:..| Bolton ............ 1885 Sept. .....| 1891 Dec. 
William P. Hemm....| Nottingham .. 1888 Sept. .....| 1889 August. 
Amos Scotton ........ Derby .....++---+- 1890 June 1904 October. 
James Fairclough ....! Barnsley .......... 1895 Sept. ....| 1911 June. 


+ Held Office as President. 
¢ Held Office as Secretary. 


+ Held Office as Secretary and Treasurer. 
§ Held Office as Treasurer. 


| 
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*PAST MEMBERS OF NEWCASTLE BRANCH COMMITTEE. 
Name. Nominating Society. Elected. | Retired. 
Ephraim Gilchrist ....| Wallsend .......... 1873 Oct. .....| 1874 Jan. 
George Dover ........ Chester-le-Street ...| 1874 Dec. .....| 1877 Sept. 
Humphrey Atkinson ..| Blaydon-on-Tyne ..| 1874 Dec. .....| 1879 May. 
{+James Patterson...... West Cramlington ..; 1874 Dec. .....| 1877 Sept. 
John Steel .......... Newcastle-on-Tyne..| 1874 Dec. .....| 1876 Sept. 
William Green ....... Durham: ¥. 5)... == 1874 Dec. .....| 1891 Sept. 
Thomas Pinkney ......| Newbottle ........ 1874 Dec. .....| 1875 March. 
Richard Thomson ....| Sunderland ........ 1874 Dec. .....| 1893 Sept. 
tJohn Thirlaway ...... Gateshead ........ 1876 Dec. .....| 1892 May. 


William Robinson ....| Shotley Bridge ....| 1877 Sept. .....| 1884 June. 


William J. Howat ....| Newcastle-on-Tyne..| 1877 Dec. .....| 1883 Dec. 
George Scott ........ Newbottle ........ 1879 May .....| 1893 Dec. 
J. Atkinson .......... Wallsend 02.0 ca..e 1883 Dec. .....| 1890 May. 
George Fryer ........ Cramlington ....... 1883 Dec. .....| 1887 Dec. 
Matthew Bates ...... Blaydon ..... >---.| 1884 June ...../ 1893 June. 
Robt. Gibson ........ Neweastle-on-Tyne..| 1890 Sept. .....| 1910 Sept. 
George Binney ...... DET h ne Sho cee 1891 Dec. .....| 1905 May. 
Robert Irving ........ Carlislerint wcstees eae 1892 June ..... 1904 August. 
Thomas Rule ........ Gateshead ........ 1893 June ...../ 1903 June. 
William Stoker ...... Seaton Delaval ....) 1893 Sept. ...../ 1902 July. 
Joseph Warwick ....| North Shields...... 1903 June .....| 1912 Dec. 
F. A. Ciappessoni ....) Cleator Moor ...... 1904 Dec. ....| 1912.Feb. 
* PAST MEMBERS OF LONDON BRANCH COMMITTEE. 


Name. Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
DA DOUPTATG HT Gers Gan coe ABUNGGL GS ecw. aca 1874 Dec. ...../ 1875 Dec. 
JOHN Greenice. d.'cn ws Woolwich... :<ss08 1874 Dec. .....; 1876 Dec. 
|Thomas Fowe........ Buckfastleigh ...... 1874 Dec. .....| 1878 March. 
Anes VV0 Dione crate rere eters Battersea .......... 1874 Dec. .....} 1896 Dec. 
SORE s oxen Gloucester ........ 1874 Dec. ...../ 1901 Oct. 
H. omphreyto.. ss... Wpewesies ess cas os 1874 Dec. .....| 1907 March. 
Gea nHinesecdeed sacs 5's TEPSWIOD | eoscicens .| 1874 Dec. .....| 1907 June. 
+William Strawn...... Sheerness ..........| 1875 Dec. .....| 1882 March. 
Frederick Lamb...... Banbury 4.5 4.5 03h 1876 Dec. .....} 1888 Dec. 
1878 Mar....... 1885 June. 
Weeds “FOOGGY: ciaiacles ws Colchester ....... 1889 Mar.......| 1910 Oct. - 
F. A. Williams ...... Reading a5 stan sii0 cs, ¢16 1882 June .....| 1886 Sept. 
G. Sutherland........ Woolwich... ........ 1883 Dec....... 1904 Oct. 
Geo. Hawkins ........ FOXLOVG. Perea weielaw ete 1885 June .....| 1907 March. 
SRO PE TBEACH 5 coms 4 | Colchester «........| 1886 Dec. .....| 1888 Dec. 
Fie Bly att aiteis « waie.c « FERSCIRG Ree. sas onsets 1897 March....| 1904 Feb. 
Wet: Brown caxcehinh MOWDON ces. ch as ae.ns 1902 Sept. .....| 1907 April. 


* Newcastle and London Branch Committees constituted December, 1874. 
" + Held Office as Secretary. 
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SSS EE SEY 
THE CO-OPERATIVE | 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


MEMBERS OF GENERAL, AND NEWCASTLE AND 
LONDON BRANCH COMMITTEES WHO HAVE 
DIED DURING TIME OF OFFICE. 


Nominating Society. | Date of Death. 


Name. 


GENERAL. | 
Hdward Hooson ...... | Manchester ......| December 11th, 1869. 


Robert Allen..........! Oldbaiiats 5s te6 ie | April 2nd, 1877. 
Richard Whittle ...... POrawevsts <oaceeres | March 6th, 1886. 
Samuel Lever ........ | BACUp havc ac sh | May 18th, 1888. 
William P. Hemm ....; Nottingham...... | August 21st, 1889. 
James Hilton ........ | Oldham. sr. 22-1. 2 | January 18th, 1890. 
Samuel Taylor........ | Bolton, > scntaastes | December 15th, 1891. 
J.T. W. Mitchell...... . Rochdale ........ | March 16th, 1895. 
HY Hipbert! 2.42027 22 | Failsworth ...... | June 25th, 1895. 
James Lownds........ | Ashton-un-Lyne .. July 27th, 1895. 
Thos, Swann.......... | Masboro’s sia. det | February 15th, 1899. 
Amos Scotton ........| Derby............ - October 2nd, 1904. 
Alfred North ........| Batley ro.aace eae | August 14th, 1905. 
James Fairclough ... .| Barnsley .s<sc015. | June 11th, 1911. 
Phomas- Hind ...... sce Leicester ........ October 26th, 1912. 


Je Atkinson, 22 ss10 on) Wallsend ........ May 25th, 1890. 
William Green........ 1D ved she eee octar September 9th, 1891. 


' John Thirlaway ...... Gateshead........ May 1st, 1892. 
William Stoker ...... Seaton Delaval ..| July 4th, 1902. 
Robert Irving .......- Carlisle <..7;,. sbi August 22nd, 1904. 

George Binney........| Durham ........ May 5th, 1905. 
F. A. Ciappessoni .... | Cleator Moor ....| February 20th, 1912. 
Joseph Warwick ...... | North Shields ....| December 6th, 1912. 

LONDON. 

Jed « B:Beachl Sci ss Colchester........ December 21st, 1888. 
TB WOEDD asec cc ccce Battersea ........ December 2nd, 1896. 
Dy Olay meretcrarey sien Giaicye- Gloucester ...... October 25th, 1901. 
Reba athe sss is.s qo TLASEID ES ee clerna.t February 26th, 1904. 
G. Sutherland ........| Woolwich........ October 17th, 1904. 
Mig deilenteyec Srgconies INewpottie y-rcsici April 20th, 1907. 
Jap CEGOCOYrotele wie ekere\e Colchester........ October 5th, 1910. 
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CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED. 


PAST AUDITORS. 


Name, 


IDS Daxter scrote 6.66 oie 6 
J. Hankinson 
EH. Longfield 

James White 


ee 


W. Nuttall 


era 


A. Howard 


ee eee teense 


ee eee eee reese 


H. C. Pingstone 
W. Barnett 


weer weet wore 


WitAppleby «01. sie 
J. D. Kershaw 
James Kershaw ...... 
W. Nuttall .......... 
T. Whitworth ........ 
J. KH. Lord 
Isaac Haigh........ fore 
P. G. Redfearn 


eeeeee 


cores 


Nominating Society. Elected. Retired. 
Manchester ........ 1864 March ....| 1868 May. 
IPYGSUOT <isei010 -\0/e e100 1864 May...... 1865 May. 
Manchester ........ 1865 May...... 1867 May. 
Manchester ........ 1867 May...... 1881 Sept. 

(| 1868 May...... 1868 Noy. 
Olden cya tree 
|| 1873 Nov....... 1874 May. 
Roehdalé i. sa: 2<.5,2 B68 INOVcsmie ler 1870 May. 
Paicith kee (| 1870 May...... 1873 May. 
(| 1873 -Nov....... 1875 Feb. 
ND eee | 1872 May...... 1876 Sept. 
1876 Deck...t<.5.' 1877 Sept. 
Manchester ........ TS PAC aap mcic = 1872 Noy. 
Macclesfield........ I872Nov....25- 1873 Noy. 
ICCIOBY overctstaiaresrereucr 1873 May...... 1874 May. 
Rochdale .......... 1874 May...... 1878 June. 
Manchester ........ 1874. May ...... 1874 Sept. 
Manchester........ 1875 March ....| 1876 March. 
Manchester ........ 1876 March ....| 1888 Sept. 
Oldham mien sce US TOtOCtSe Seater. 1885 Sept. 
Rochdale .......... 1878 June......| 1878 Sept. 
HCOLES a matalaiets spaasie 1879 March ....| 1879 June. 
Rochdale............ 1881.Deo....... 1885 June, 
‘Rochdale ..........| 1885 Dec........] 1910 April. 
Barnsley”. :ecius/ei0's 1888. August....| 1903 Feb. 
Parstall4 ssc ee 1910 Sept. 


.| 1912 Sept. 
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STATISTICS 


SHOWING THE 
-PROGRESS OF 


THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 
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RESERVE FUND 


Dr. TRADE DEPARTMENT FROM 
Deductions from Reserve Fund— ES 
Subscriptions and Donations to Charitable and other Objects ........ 98,632 
Investments Written off: Bank Department................e2.05--- 18,259 
5 3 Trade -epartmenb: (. seo sos slaicc's oe chet ere 10,660 
imestirance: Mund: Gece nace eatris ce sitet crew ale nls ere cre nore ae mtarate areas 6,000 
Land and Buildings Account—Depreciation, Special ................ 1,148 
Fixtures a - eee ete ee ees : 852 
Celebration Dinner: Opening Warehouse, Balloon Street ............ 56 
Newcastle Formation Mxpenses ..........20 cs cece eee esccccccsoes 16 
21st Anniversary Commemoration Expenses, Manchester ............ 2,017 
Sprinklers Account—Amount written off to date.................... 71,629 
209,269 
RESERVE F'unp, December 23rd, 1911 :— 
Investments— 
Manchester Ship Canal Company, 2,000 Ordinary 
Slharess ofe-6i OkOaGH cae mare tercenntce eel eee ann Noreen TORE £20,000 
Gilsland Convalescent Home, 7,500 Shares of £1 each 7,500 
British Cotton Growing Association, 5,000 Shares 
Of Liege... dei. ciacgreuhelaere ani ateoe ore ete vee vim ome 5,000 
North-Western Co-operative Convalescent Homes 
INGSOCISUTON lorsiqutevor he cis. sie eke Hioiaho' ern ic’ ale ate ats che ROE 6,500 
39,000 
Balance— 
As per Balance Sheet, December 23rd, 1911 ............ 498,734 
As per proposed Disposal of Profit Account ............ 66,989 
565,723 
£813,992 


ACCOUNT. 


COMMENCEMENT OF SOCIETY. 


Cr. 


Additions to Reserve Fund— & 
From Disposal of Profit Account, as per page 383—Net ............-. 784,555 
Balance—Sale of Properties :— 

Strawberry Estate, Newcastle ..............cceeeceeee £1,953 

Pram Wai VarpOOl, ..0 «sie dager aro ao veiewiay v.01 desist deme 713 

Rosedale s ee te Hoe ean a. wat esos freee 11 

DOWGHAS HPN os sista ieee wie eal dare diette Stel saiste a tse 96 

ew hal fet Se Pah severe: «cna ctensvale yore. siedbloars re abet INS 418 

EY ELT IT WN aca a ky Moet bya « bimiske ey 2 2 STE LSE 376 

NGrOE MOPED MMNE ora) Cl vere case ore ocr eve scieceisete eietecuaiers ee cnsctcavateiecele 10,923 

Appl ics aren roreres eoestal ste sat aisha seete Steer srs psisteletee ort ote s ceusunp love 319 

SS CORTE Si ae ere) ote SO Sur cnar aretenieerel kigene aevsienahe alaways’a cipher 10,621 

Dip pe vary wee its audeactcron sees hele ete ee es See Se 450 

25,880 

Balance—Sale of Shares—New Telephone Company «............... 44 
aa Share Investment—Lancashire and Yorkshire Productive 

SSE Rc ROB Oe OHH ONO Sepp Qn mmoiniodad +. candiyrests 60 

# Sale of part Shares—Co-operative Printing Society ........ 63 

£ Share Investment—Leicester Hosiery Society ............ 76 

# x Star and Rochdale Corn Mills ........ 14 

. 5 ee Wel pitoy Lr OMVOLICN ace ainleye leet «cs01 55 

Dividend on Debts, previously written off .......... cece eee cece eeee 793 

Balances, Shares; Loans, d&e:, Accounts) 5 2ss.620% iesieieis aie oinel «ie olsieveieie 993 
Bonus to Employés: Differences between Amounts Provided and 

WEN Ilva eee Ree oe oc Arete de coe yeeiaadn ame ater ae sa 90 311 
Dividend on Sales to Himployés. . o.oo cee eee tee cence ene cries 403 
Interest on Manchester Ship Canal Shares ..........---eeeeeeeeeee 1,515 

£813,992 
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CO-OPHRATIVE WHOLESALE 
REGISTERED OFrricE: 1, BALLOON 


Industrial and Provident Soctetres 


ABSTRACT OF ANNUAL RETURN FOR 


(Under the 
BALANCE SHEET OF FUNDS AND 
Trade Department— £ Bids £ Sys 
872,280 Transferable Shares of £5 each 1,861,400 0 0 
Less Amount unpaid .............. -- 80,889 4 2 
we tor. Shareholders ...75 «aiss,sscsfussislateiale slotateleterelel ele ete relotel> 1,830,510 15 10 
MO puTE GS Slt GLITTER OB Uj tce ie alaic]sicienicioraie/stoin <i mle a oreiciete se Clee vaieIe ieleions 8,534,335 1 4 
Amount Owing by Society—Goods and Expenses £785,936 0 2 
Less Selves Account (see contra) ....... eee 21,621 111 
764,314 18 3 
Morteageand Interest 4 ccueuu 2 cp oh ones we acentieasasinp ae ee ome 7,358 12 10 
Received in Advance for Goods. ....c.j25 scene sas 6 eu cthiaw ds see sieves ¢ 41,523 9 5 
Owing—Insurance Department Claims .............00.0e0eeeee 1,371 12 5 
os Insurance Department Premiums ................+-+5 122 12 9 
ny IRGsGEV SO: HUNG A GeOUn bien cid ton ccs cmews oleh eneaidaaes 268 2 8 
Scottish Wholesale Society’s Proportion due of Batley, &c., 
RSS aL ba ws eA oe Bele a Ne ole Ts tee oe aRN Sebel 899 0 10 
Reserve for Unexpired Risks—Societies’ Fire Insurances...... 746 5 4 
—————— 4,350,489 15 10 
Bank Department— 
Garren’ AGGOURE occa cnt saccte warns’ oso me & okie eee ep ermine che 3,519,985 1 9 
Less Bank Balance —Trade Department ..................05 1,866,385 18 4 
1,653,599 3 5 
MIBPOSIEPAICCO WINisemiraqian clk bis. coe ci merdcaicia way v Saee sive ai aaltrnis ceteies 557,187 0 7 
Himployés! Mhriht pan ast. s.4:22 < hateeeiae os aoe eine eeu vata eeeeiee 122,971 18 8 
Commission Owing Jee «ose pean tas 8s. Mawel oes seem 2811 0 
———— 2,333,736 18 8 
Reserves—Trade and Bank Departments — 
Reserve Fund—Trade Department............ (a)£498,7384 9 7 
as 2 Bank Hie) nec cNe cose 118,657 6 8 


’ —————— 617,391 16 3 
Taisovence Wud, ics.ci wae sce Meee ean Helene en Metals 848,608 10 3 


Reserve Balances—Purchasing Depéts 9,445 15 10 
—— 1,475,446 2 4 
Profits appropriated but not paid during the Financial Year— 
Made DensrtmMentyscce sumac taeks vsies week cn uawaman cet. tn ws tees 3 £326,234 9 7 
RS JOSDETNGENN can ca onary 45 ha 0s A cles na siccaneiee amiden wer etakeen 21,081 16 1 
——— 347,816 5 8 
(a) Exclusive of the following share investments made from this fund— 
Manchester Ship Canal Company (2,000 Ordinary 
SHAPER i eco Seedac ek Mawiroeeetrtems as Meoea een erne 
Gilsland Convalescent Home 
North-Western Co-operative Convalescent Homes 
ASHOGIBELONTS « praececln ges. wlaetsie Dane citel< ate wala dicks 6,500 
British Cotton Growing Association. .............05 5,000 
(a) £39,000 
Ota sha cewasietiens £10,337,449 18 4 


Signature of Treasurer (No Treasurer). 


The undersigned, having had access to all the Books and Accounts of the Society, and 
and Vouchers relating thereto, now sign the same as found to be correct, duly vouched, and 


March 27th, 1912, 


— oa a 
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SOCIETY LIMITED. 
STREET, MANCHESTER. 


Act, 1893, 56 and 57 Vict., c. 39. 


YERAR ENDED 23rd DECEMBER, 1911 
above Act). 


EFFECTS, AS AT 23rp DECEMBER, 1911. 


Trade Department— £ se ods 

MSR ENEELCOE Sth An) MPa eee Mn Jar ge mean ens é toate eaiesaw tee eee 2,674,671 15 10 

: % Buildings, Fixtures, and Land—(used in trade) 1,666,343 16 11 
Four Steamships (used in trade) (Written off) ..........ccceeceeececeeeeeeeees he 


INVESTMENTS AND OTHER ASSETS— s. a. 
in Buildings, Pixtures,'and band)... [oo 22...c<cecccdecsss 0 10 
In Shares of Industrial and Provident Societies .......... eh 
int Shares of Compares. 2 2/225. ~mc's ho smsninn eos ecw peeeure 23 
C.W.S. Proportion of Partnership Capital, including Interest 
and Profits—English and Scottish Wholesale Societies. 216,896 4 9 
ROIS TG: es er Ce ee ee re) ras eee ee ea de enact tte 1400 7 7 
Expenses Stock, and Payments in Advance .................. 17,601 9 5 
Amount Owing by Members and others at end of Year—Goods 
Pie MOIR GS VES es we iaicle wie ese saga) a on £1,010,600 15 1 
Less Selves Account (see contra) ...... 21,621 1 11 
———————— _ 988,979 13 2 
Payments 1 Advance for Goods © a .: ocacer ce cces serene eee 48,636 17 1 
—— 1,636,552 14 8 
Bank Department—Investments and other Assets. 
On Freehold or Leasehold Security... :..<:6.000iesese%e sie sisie see 1,061,303 16 8 
Conic ERPOR ATG LAAs ory 25.4 se. 51! uid eta retenrs Hat alvRta, ais: Saya atest peta 47,377 15 11 
Hand and Bovdimes oe cosh tcet et ace ei ee iesinalsas 8,715 15 4 
SOLIS OLE Heo tno a signe oie eis aida cai cre wrnsal> coteisiorerey al ov ewer Slatin ahatsustenere. a Fre 177,227 12 0 
British Corporation Mortgages, Stocks, &.........--+++-ee00-- 2,101,252 1 2 
British Railway Debentures and Preference Stocks...........- 50,206 3 1 
PearIped CHE Mest ms ode :2's oes de xc des ics Me oem nsltowe nes ee ec ars 189 0 


SEPTUM UTNE EL DEB toler yds: 5: ¥iolerasie « tess oda) ctala’an svaiesaic wvespia) ole /els\sioleare © ve% 884,772 11 
——_—_—_—— 4,826,044 15 2 


Trade Dept. Bank Dept. 
Cashin Wan, ..)s-sels asics one L910 FOO cin sacs 213,816° 19) 7, 
» at Bramehes -.......00« 10;849' Lh 20 xe waa 
£20,019 11 2 £13,816 19 7 
a —————._ 33,836 10 9 
(b) Exclusive of investments made from Reserve Fund (see a). 
BNO iae eogesan cnet heel £10,837,449 13 4 


Secretary—THOS. BRODRICK, Eccles, near Manchester. 


having examined the foregoing General Statement, and verified the same with the Accounts 
in accordance with law. 


THOS. JAS. BAYLIS, High Street, Rotherham, 


T. WOOD, 40 to 46, Deansgate Arcade, Manchester 2 
C. J. BECKETT, Sunnyhurst, 33, All Saints’ Road, pee 
St. Annes-on-Sea, PusBLic AUDITORS, 


BENJ. TETLOW, 94, Westgate Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
PERCY G. REDFEARN, Vernon Road, Heckmondwike, 


5) 
cS) 


MANCHESTER GROCERY AND PROVISION 


TRADE. 
Since keeping a separate Account. 
| | EXPENSES. | Nev Prorit. \ ‘ 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. *j ea I a Bak | a 
| ate || | ate || 
| } Amount. | per £. | Amount. per £. | 
| — t) 
rae £ a a. || £ a. a. || £ 
13 Years, January, 1876.. 2,586,691 26,417 | 0 23 I} 31,028 0 2g | 56,487 
B 4, December, 1980..| 8,740,658 || 87,608 | 0 22 || 140,048 | 0 38 | 70,091 
5 99 ‘6 1885..| 11,723,202 127,892 0 24 157,209 0 3% | 92,790 
5 ” Pe 1890..| 15,511,593 180,023 0 22 || 264,181 | O 4 || 123,482 
rie es 1895..| 21,956,461 279,62 | 0 8 | $39,816 | 0 3g || 159,930 
5 ” ey 1900..; 28,186,928 374,568 0 3% i| 500,911 | O 42 | 158,537 
5 ” ” 1905. .| 41,629,024 489,689 O 28 || 774,698 0 43 | 237,874 
Year, ; 1906..| 10,116,804 || 116,290 | 0 28 199,945 | 0 48 | 278,669 
95 (53 wks) ,, 1907..| 11,404,612 128,137 0 23 | 234,190 O 46 || 265,372 
” $3 1908...) 11,265,443 138,122 O 2g | 210,813 0 4g | 240,136 
” ” 1909..; 11,704,861 | 140,372 0 22 || 250,599 0 a | 294,90 
” - 1910..; 12,189,696 | 146,485 0 22) 239.431 | 0 42 | 292,133 
” a 1911 12,672,297 157,362 0 22 || 249,347 | O 48 || 335,733 
Half Year, June, 1912..| 6,306,599 78,668 | 0 22 i 102,129 | 0 3% 918,745 
382 Years’ Total....| 205,994,869 | 2,470,890 | 0 22) 3,694,290 | 0 42. 
| | || 
MANCHESTEHR DRAPERY TRADE. 
Since keeping a separate Account. 
EXPENSES. Net Prorir. __ || 
PERIOD. ENDED. Bales. i Kane 
Amount mate Amount Bate i aed 
Ort en * | per S£. || 
£ a. lee & ll £ s. d. || £ 
21 Years, January, 1876.. 211,351 11,484 rer 2,165 0 23 | 72,408 
5 4, December, 1880.. 672,992 48,116 1 33 * 941 0 of 44,105 
Biewuzss ¥ 1885. 771,988 42,918 | 1 1k 20,277 | O 6k 44,948 
Li) Pars . 1890..| 1,205,985 60,656 1 0 25,278 0 54 84,739 
Bones; ‘ 1895..) 1,920,447 100,386 1 O04 48,223 0 6 108,337 
5 ” ” 1900. . 2,568,628 141,497 1 1 88,1383 0 88 153,641 
B ‘44g 5) 1905..| 8,815,798 196,568 1 23 94,449 0 63 107,837 
Year, 1906. . 791,636 47,894 1 24 25,342 0 7 116,807 
95 (53 wks) ,, 1907. . 894,191 54,131 1 2% 32,021 0 84 110,503 
. “ 1908. . 899,895 59,075 1 33 23,463 0 6+ 111,677 
” a 1909. . 941,120 59,221 1 3 82,689 0 8 108,351 
+ ; 1910.. 961,267 638,486 1 33 29,297 0 7 126,202 
a Ki 1911 1,075,460 68,414 1 3h 83,693 0 7 125,698 
Half Year, June, 1912.. 521,841 84,121 1 38 17,789 0 8 145,258 
882 Years’ Total....| 16,752,484 982,962 oe) 471,878 ae ae 
Less Depreciation, October, 1877............ 4,757 
Leaves Net Profit ........ Rohner 467,121 0 68 
* Loss, 
Norz.—To December, 1883, the figures include Woollens and Ready-Mades Department. 
b) To June, 1905, inclusive, the figures include Desboro’ Corset Factory, now separately 
4s To December, 1906, ,, ‘i ‘ Broughton Shirt ,, i stated in Prod. Ac/s. _ 


———--- = 


MANCHESTER WOOLLENS AND READY- 
MADES TRADE. 


Since publishing a separate Account in Balance Sheet. 


|| 
EXPENSES. . Net PRorFit. || Stocks at end. 
PERrop. ENDED. Sales. 2 + ce Wives 
| Rate | | Rate (a) | () 
Amount. | per £. | Amount. per £. 
£ a eae £ Cate wet Te 
2 Years, December, 1885 41,578 | 2,470 | 1 22 745 QO 44 5,242 
8 ss a 1890! 120,546 8,331 feat 44 | *1,196 O22 |, TL468°) 7 
B.. 5 % 1895) 255,815 15,905 1- 23 | *3,282 Om3 15,608 |.- 2. 
ie aS a 1900} 622,486 35,706 1 1 18,805 0 5% || 35,978 soa 
es me 1905) 874,585 51,849 | 1 22 | 16,346 O 43 || 51,262 | 16,779 
Year, 1906) 208,611 12,578 1 23 4,826 9 54 || 56,468 | 26,647 
x» (583 wks) ,, 1907| 231,457 13,664 | 1 22 6,035 0 62 || 59,283 | 31,652 
99 u 1908} 239,358 15,140 | 1 33} 1,747 O 1% || 60,661 | 37,554 
= si 1909) 252,462 15,562 | 1 23 7,162 0 6% || 62,135 | 30,308 
~ 3 1910} 258,612 16,734 1 33 5,705 O 52 || 63,211 | 31,741 
3 a 1911} 282,688 18693 | L 3% 4,569 0 3 || 71,082 | 33,428 
| | 
Half Year, June, 1912) 162,663 10,244 1 38 2,118 ae 65,017 | 28,509 
283 Years’ Total..| 3,550,361 216,876 1 28 | 58,630 0 32 


* Loss. (a) Woollens and Ready-mades and Outfitting. (b) Linings and Dyed Goods. 
Nortre.—To June, 1895, inclusive, the Results and Stocks include Broughton Clothing Factory. 


MANCHESTER BOOT AND SHOE TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. Net Prorit, 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. a 
Scie |). Bade All x ,. | Rate apend. 
Uwe” pers. OW: per £. 
; £ Eg Bees £& 8. d. £ 
22 Years, January, 1876.. 96,648 2,659 0 64 1,524 0 32 7,711 
5 33 December, 1880 .. 292,347 10,500 0 84 8,646 0 22 11,484 
5 a9 _ 1885 .. 439,988 14,703 0 8 6,330 0 382 16,074 
5 ” - 1890 738,251 24,180 Ot 17,519 0 58 82,095 
B « 4 ‘s 1895 1,175,301 48,031 0 18,957 0 32 56,302 
5 9 - 1900 ..} 1,493,428 59,448 0 9 80,468 0 4g 62,178 
5 9 e 1905 ..| - 1,859,595 70,983 0 9% 31,162 0 4 63,144 
Year, 1906 426.797 15,167 ,| 0 8% 9,661 0 57,329 
» (OBwks) 5 1907 470,110 17,049 | 0 88 9,039 | 0 a 57,663 
a fn 1908 462,989 18,680 O 98 4,849 0 2 69,809 
a > 1909... 475,612 20,008 9 10 7,081 0 33 78,109 
oo ee 1910.. 463,810 20,481 0 10d 6,491 0 oe 80,190 
ap a 1911..| 469,916 21,392 0 10 5,178 0 2 85,716 
Half Year, June, 1912.. 275,146 11,158 0 98 4,714 0 4 84,068 
382 Years’ Total......| 9,139,938 354,389 0 94 156,614 0 4 
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MANCHESTER FURNISHING TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Accownt. 


PERIOD. ENDED Sales. 
£& 

44 Years, December, 1880.. . 81,386 
5 ” rf 1885... 184,218 
5 35 . 1890... 439,580 
5 9 » 1895... 781,803 
5 ” % 1900...| 1,317,554 
5 ” 5 1905...| 1,639,436 
Year, : 1906... 878,332 
9) (58 wks) ,, 1907... 416,266 

” Af 1908... 412,290 

” ms 1909... 408,036 

” ii 1910... 416,050 

” 1911... 471,296 
Half Year, June, 1912... 224,731 
86 Years’ Total ......| 7,170,978 


EXPENSES. Net Prorit. 
Rate Rate 
Amount. per £. Amount, per £. 
£ s. d. & B: a: 
4,999 1 28 617 0 12 
9,354 1 of 2,379 0 8 
21,250 0 114 6,408 0 33 
41,130 1 08 6,587 02 
65,872 0 113 23,638 0 44 
80,885 0 113 22,300 0 3: 
18,821 0 114 5,861 0 3§ 
19,510 0 115 7,036 0 4 
21,550 1 0% 5,857 0.3 
22,623 at! 2,569 0 13 
23,122 1 14 2,544 0 12 
28,215 1 23 2,029 O ey 

14,761 1 3? 115 

871,092 1 08 87,440 0 2 


Norr.—From March, 1893, to June, 1895, inclusive, the Results and Stocks include 
Broughton Cabinet Works, 


(a) Excludes Longton Stock. 


Memo.—In Balance Sheet Longton Stocks included with 
Manchester Furnishing Stocks. 
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NEWCASTLE BRANCH GROCERY AND 
PROVISION TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


| | EXPENSES, Ner Profit. | 
PERIOD. ENDED, | sales. | Bi epee 
| Amount. fers) Amount, re | 
£ £ sed. £ ee cl. £ 
5 Years, December, 1880,..| 2,582,396 88,033 0 34 23,708 0 2% 44,398 
5B + 49 “: 1885... | 4,237,286 53,274 0 3 55,386 0 3% 58,546 
5 ” 7 1890... . 5,217,881 || “70,760 0 3h 93,880 0 43 42,136 
5 ” 1895...| 7,761,473 104,141 0 3% 155,711 0 43 46,719 
ae ” 1900... | 10,795,105 169,596 0 33 185,269 0 4 87,591 
5 ‘45 ” 1905...| 14,933,269 210,120 0 32 182,038 0 2 74,183 
Year, sy 1906...) 3,208,817 48,957 0 3: 50,190 0 33 95,764 
9 (53 wks) ,, 1907...| 3,485,299 50,371 0 33 61,083 0 4% 106,860 
9 3 1908...| 3,461,562 51,922 0 8% 64,183 0 43 86,173 
“ ay 1909...| 3,532,418 52,729 0 34 73,414 0 4% 106,657 
) % 1910...| 3,531,286 54,862 0 33 57,466 0 3g 115,499 
+ +5 1911... | 3,711,452 54,989 0 34 81,944 0 52 138,373 
Half Year, June, 1912...) 1,787,145 27,686 | 0 38 31,735 0 44 113,836 
364 Years’ Total...... 68,245,389 987,440 O 3§ || 1,115,957 0 3% Ao 
| 2 


Norr.—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Printing, now separately 
stated in Productive Accounts. 
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NEWCASTLE BRANCH DRAPERY TRADE. 
Since keeping a separate Accownt. 
EXPENSES. Net PRorit. 
PERIOD ENDED Sales a | Backs we 
; ‘ Amount. ee. Amount. ry end. 
— —_|—_—_ |} 
£ & s. d. £ 8. 4d. || £ 

| | 
5 Years, December, 1880.. 234,269 10,745 0 11 | 5,484 0 54 16,171 
5 99 nA 1885. . 513,938 17,599 0 8% 21,903 0 108 || 24,084 
5 S 5 1890. . 876,923 80,548 0 st| 37,968 | 0 103 83,216 
§ as 5 1895..| 1,851,804 44,684 0 7 | 57,256 0 104 |, 48,361 
5 9 os 1900..| 1,864,292 71,047 0 93 || 84,856 0 10% 63,704 
5 9 in 1905..| 2,259,678 122,128 1 Of 64,195 0 62 59,939 
Year, 5) 1906. . 493,226 29,330 1 22 || 9,038 0 42 || 60,754 
95 (53 wks) ,, 1907... 563,332 30,330 1 Og 15,210 0 63 60,274 
” > 1908. . 574,542 31,899 1 13 16,036 0 68 | 56,579 
” 7 1909. . 537,626 32,726 1 2k || 15,202 0 63 58,331 
” A 1910.. 580,253 82,545 1 23 || 13,188 0 52 58,798 
é 4 1911..| 589,604 34,264 ite 15,030 0 6 57,536 
Half Year, June, 1912.. 270,017 17,196 pa || 6,739 0 5% . 61,365 

364 Years’ Total ....| 10,659,504 505,041 0113 | 362,100 0 8% || 


Norr.—To June, 1898, the figures include Woollens and Ready-Mades Department. ; 
n To December, 1908, the figures include Pelaw Shirt Factory, now shown in Productive 
Accounts with Pelaw Tailoring and Kersey Factories. 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH WOOLLENS AND 
READY-MADES TRADE. 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. Ner Profit. 
Stocks at 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. 
Rate Rate end, 
Amount, per £. Amount. per £. 

£ £ Ss. d. I £ s. d. £ 
24 Years, December, 1900. . 339,631 10,361 0 7 16,984 a 35,627 
5 ” ” 1905.. 719,657 82,340 0 103 24,408 0 8% 82,054 
Year, ‘5 1906... 153,401 7,303 0 11g 7,059 0 11 84,642 
» (53 wks) ,, 1907. . 171,212 7,919 011 6,527 0 9 35,197 
” ” 1908... 172,518 8,009 0 114 6,929 0 98 40,214 
” * 1909..; 167,540 8,888 | 0 11 7,777 | 011% 35,462 
9 s 1910.. 164,967 || 8,345 1 Of 6,980 0 104 36.310 
9 4 1911.. 181,689 8,974 0 113 6,763 0 82 39,827 
Half Year, June, 1912.. 94,279 4,552 0 113 4,835 1 Ot 82,318 

14 Years’ Total ....| 2,164,894 96,161 0 108 88,262 0 9% 0 


| Norr,—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Tailoring and Kersey Factories, now 
shown in Productive Accounts with Pelaw Shirt Factory, 
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NEWCASTLE BRANCH BOOT AND SHOE 


TRADE. 
Since keeping a separate Account. 
| EXPENSES. Nev Prorrr. 
PERIOD. ENDED. | 2 rs Stocks at 
Sales. || Rate Rate | end. 
| | Amount. per £. Amount, per £ 
| | 
: me | £ s. a. £ 8. d. £ 
5 Years, December, 1880.. 144,855 | 4,500 0 7 2,412 04 5,971 
5 ” = 1885. . 827,150 | 9,980 0% 8,276 0 6 11,319 
5 ” n 1890. . 493,126 18,876 09s 7,874 0 32 11,870 
5 ” " 1895. . 648,837 | 22,443 0 & 14,020 0 5s 20,680 
5 ” Pa 1900... 893,524 81,452 0 83 21,199 0 58 26,770 
§ » ” 1905... 1,179,581 | 47,466 0 98 18,082 0 38 29,423 
Year, ” 1906. . 248,898 9,731 0 93 |} 6,081 0 52 27,237 
95 (53 wks) ,, 1907... 268,408 | 10,195 Og 5,089 0 44 217,469 
a Pa 1908... 269,241 | 10,374 0 9% 4,881 O 43 32,096 
35 - 1909... 261,707 10,744 0 93 4,042 0 33 84,229 
” = 1910. . 243,356 | 10,736 0 104 || 3,457 0 33 | 33,298 
- »  1911..| 253,922 || 10,787 010% || 4,245 0 4 33,346 
| 
Half Year, June, 1912.. 130,491 5,331 0. 98 1,665 0 3 36,381 
363 Years’ Total .... 5,363,096 202,615 ye) 101,323 0 44 


Norz.—To December, 1888, the figures include Furnishing Department. 


NEWCASTLE BRANCH FURNISHING 


| 


Ner PRorFit. 


Amount, 


£ 
2,387 


6,283 
24,066 
11,638 


4,246 
8,367 
8,465 
5,686 
3,311 
5,338 


1,206 


i 


TRADE. 
Since keeping a separate Account. 
| | EXPENSES. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. 
Rate 
| Amount. per £. 
| SS. S 
| 
. | ES £ s. d. 
2 Years, December, 1890. . 138,487 6,287 0 102 
heats . 1895.. 485,907 26,707 | 1 14 
(hanes s 1900. . 963,098 47,272 0 112 
5 45 ” 1905..| 1,285,488 716,223 1 2 
Year, # 1906. . 257,204 18,499 1 53 
» @8wks),,.  1907..| 301,266 19,853 | 1 32 
5 F; 1908. . 308,485 20,125 1 38 
” 75 1909. . 284,285 20,750 1 54 
in - 1910..| 260,629 20,797 | 1 TH 
” s 1911.. 293,895 21,488 1 53 
Half Year, June, 1912.. 129,194 10,395 1 7% 
234 Years’ Total......) 4,707,938 288,346 1 28 


80,938 


Rate 


oo So. Ss oOFo So © Oo So Sm 


0 


| per £. 
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Stocks 
at end. 


2 
10,474 
16,120 
29,796 
28,555 


30,656 
28,357 
27,762 
81,111 
82,852 
82,119 


82,608 


Notr.—To December, 1903, the figures include Pelaw Cabinet Factory, now separately 
stated in Productive Accounts. 
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LONDON BRANCH GROCERY AND 
PROVISION TRADE 


(INCLUDING BRISTOL, CARDIFF AND NORTHAMPTON DEPOTS). 


Since keeping a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. | Net Profit. 

PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. ‘ | We eee 
Amount. se Amount. Batis ; 

£ £ s. dd. £ B.. d. £ 
13 Years,January, 1876.. 203,187 8,907 0 44 2,151 QO 24 7,219 
5 4,  December,1880..) 1,119,233 17,326 0 38 17,688 0 83 20,789 
a OS »  1885..| 1,746,107 29,470 | 0 4 | 24,718 | 0 33 24,256 
Bra on % 1890..| 3,661,913 66,023 O 4% Ij 51,270 0 3% 57,347 
Bey »  1895..| 6,125,158 125,071 | 0 4% 74,567 | 0 22 45,828 
5g *p 1900...) 8,924,536 188,854 0 5 137,122 0 38 109,468 
5 455 ” 1905 ..| 15,225,894 247,770 0 33 221,376 0 33 129,171 
Year, ” 1906 ..| 3,638,704 59,051 0 3 58,069 0 33 153,199 
9, (53 wks) ,, 1907..| 4,009,088 61,247 0 38 66,616 0 3% 152,934 
” ” 1908 ..} 4,157,196 63,338 0 38 68,948 0 3% 137,110 

” 3 1909..} 4,482,219 66,212 0 34 82,639 0 43 150,067 } 

iA ” 1910...) 4,743,186 74,431 0 3¢ 77,798 0 3% 183,194 
ay * 1911 ..|' 4,890,468 76,215 0 38 94,010 0 43 191,004 
Half Year, June, 1912..) 2,557,571 38,590 0 3% 47,690 0 43 148,373 

38} Years’ Total......| 65,434,410 1,117,505 0 4 1,024,662 0 33 z 
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LONDON BRANCH BOOT & SHOOK TRADE 
(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 
Since keeping a separate Account. 
{| 
Expenses. || NET Prorit. || Net Loss, 
| | Stock 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Sales. || | | seam 
| || Rate || my | Rate Rate 
| Amo’nt. per £. ||Amo’nt. | per £. jAmo’nt. per £. 
| } 1} are 
Ce te See eee £ 
32 Years, December,1890., 105,488 | 5,640 1 02 | 152 | 0 0} | 53 ae 6,051 
5 ” = 1895.) 242,974 || 15,3850] 1 34 }/ .. | .. | 1,018] O 1 11,182 
5 ” ” 1900. 376,424 | 24,274 1 32 2,064 Osa). ©... ai 20,287 
5 9 * 1905.) 596,359 \| 34,976 | 1 2 || 4,919) 0 1% 24,120 
. | 
Year, » 1906.) 188,688 || 9,003 | 1 33 || 1,054} 0 12 || .. et 88,529 
»» (53wks),, 1907. 161,497 | 10,462 | 1 34 3551 0 Of || .. af 86,064 
” = 1908. 170,364 || 12,257| 1 53)) .. | : 2,361 | 0 43,025 
s » 1909. 172,248 1 12,585 | 1 5 2,118 | 0 2¢ || 39,963 
= ~ 1910. 175,447 || 18,838 | 1 6% | | 8,291 | O 44 || 45,515 
, » 1911] 279,818 || 13247 | 1 58 || 8,455 | 0 44 || 42,629 
Half Year, June, 1912.) 97,889 | 6,528 1 4 big 855} 0 2 45,675 
243 Years’ Total. “| 2,417,091 | 158,160 | 1 38 |) 8,544 . || 18,098 
I || 
ibdsa' Profit... «5.s<.02-6 8,544 
Leaves Net Loss...... Ve 4,549 | O Og : 


LONDON BRANCH FURNISHING TRADE 


(INCLUDING BRISTOL DEPOT). 
Since keeping a separate Account. 
EXPENSES, Net PRorit. Net Loss. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Sales. = Bae a 
F ate . ate ate 
|Amo’nt. per £. Amo’nt, per &. Amo’nt per £. 
£ £ s. d. £ gs. d. £ | gd. 
12 Years, December,1890. _ 53,957 4,487 | 1 7% he 5 952 | 0 it 
+ 6 1895.) 208,925 || 17,814 1 8% ra 5 1,655 | 0 1, 
a = 1900. 870,518 || 29,067 1 63 Be : 160| . 
ee 5 1905.| 490,048 | 40,071 1 74 2,536 | O° 1% oA 
Year, = 1906. 98,539 9,593 | 2 ar aS $54 | O 2% 
y> (53 wks) ,, 1907.| 111,721 ||; 10,228} 1 9% 464 | 0 OF oe a 
9 “4 1908,, 123,740 | 10,940 1 9% 1,298 | 0 st ; 
Ay a 1909.| 140,485 || 11,289 1 72% 1,927 | 0 ; 
” ” 1910.| | 147,914 || 12,554; 1 84 1,456 | 0 it 
ies : oa 1911.} 153,827 || 13,118 | 1 8% 8,000 | O 4 oie 
Half Year, June, 1912.) 73,339 6,671 | 1 92 118 | 0 02 
231 Years’ Total....) 1,968,013 || 165,782 | 1 8% || 10,676 8,739 A10 
Teas Li0ss: iy scas ose. 0 3,739 5h 
Leaves Net Profit ....|| 6,987 | 0 02 


Stocks 
at end. 


16,364 


a EEE EEEEEEEEEIReEE 
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LONDON BRANCH 
(INCLUDING 
Since keeping 


| SALEs. | EXPENSES. 
PERIOD. ENDED. ig = ——— =| 
Drapery. | Boots. | Total. Amount. | be: vi) 
# |= | == 
£ | a ae £ s. d. 
Half Year, December, 1880 ..... 1,657. | —«6,500 8157 | B12 | #0 9 
| | | | 
5 Years, a 1885 ....| 120,699 | 89,210 | 209,909 } 11 iy a Boa 
Baile 53 % 1890 ....| 323,400 | *45,981 | 368681 | 28827 1 63 
Epos ‘i 1895 ....| 489,003 bs 439,003 | 33,481 1 64 
Nore “A 1900 ... | 693,385 Ma 693,885 || 55,546 | 1 7% 
Shee, - 1905 ....| 989,710 | .. | 989,710 || 80,875 1 7 
Year, A 1906.....} 212,064 | vs 212,064 || 18,646 | 1 9 
», (58 weeks) ,, 1907 ....| 247,997 we 247,997 21,626 | 1 8% 
i :3 1908 ....| 271,698 .. | 271698 || 200 |] 220 
s 7 1909 ...., 292,621 . «| 992601 |] 95,867 | 1) 8g 
rs i 1910 ....| 824,795 - 324,795 || 29,400 1 9§ 
es a 1911 ....| 372,985 uf 872,985 | 81,694 1 83 
Half Year, June, 1912 ....} 180,088 | as 180,033 || 16,282 rey 
|-—_—_——— | OE OO 
82 Years’ Total ............ 4,470,042 | 140,991 | 4,611,038 || 377,676 1 7 


. *Two years only. 
Norse.—The above figures include the following: Boots and Shoes to September, 1887 ; 


LONDON BRANCH WOOLLENS 
(INCLUDING 
Since keeping 


EXPENSES. 
PwHRIOD, ENDED. Sales. 

. Rate 

Amount. per &, 

£ £ Be a. 

22 Years, December, 1900... 96,037 9,128 1 102 
5 ” 300,139 28,287 1 104 
Year, a 65,416 6,835 21 
95 (58 weeks) ,, 78,873 8,402 2 14 
” ” 87,582 9,794 2 23 
” ” 85,324 9,406 2 23 
” ” 91,630 10,095 2 22 
” ” 100,165 10,600 2 13 
Half Year, June, 57,524 5,672 1118 
TAL VeRPn? Dota cin a cess sega: lela ninsisietivieis inti ceca 962,690 98,219 2 0g 


DRAPERY TRADE 
BRISTOL DEPOT). 
@ separate Account. 


| Net Prorir. 


PERIOD. ENDED. . - Stocks 
Rate at end. 
. Amount. per £ 
£ ns £ 
Half Yoar, Deeewiber, 1800's. 2. 60s. <casiive sie edeptavsdsns 86 0 1 8,805 
5 Years, 2 OT iy a es Gere: eae | «1.968 0 2 | 11,502 
Ba a 100 POI od. oc CUES oa *5,789 0 82 || 19,607 
Bae os > See aoe RNP eae | aes 515 0 0+ || 21,859 
are L Te 7 RS) Se ae ek Ree 9,992 0 32 45,685 
5 ” * ch Si s( det waco Siamale Wiel eatee es vol 10,986 O 23 44,749 
Year, ; AGUS ce rte, oeecs Telos ee te ) 61s | 0 Og 58,120 
», (53 weeks) ,, 1907, A A. 45. 2 8,416 0 33 | 61,475 
* “ SIGE carts chee ce kn se ee oe 1,563 0 1g 55,054 
ie a AOD te Sa Ms ee ER Nady 8,530 0 2% 56,510 
Ss : IDI), goatee pac tc lesen cee 4688 | 0 3g || 64,686 
_ fn 1b EE. LORS, 3. OR 63902 | oO 4 62,378 
Half Year, June, i OI NS IR AS, Ry 2,501 | 0 3} 70,981 
DAR ORNE "EQUAL Sree cd e.c tace eas ap cae tole witiga (Se sips | 40,351 | 0 2 
* Loss. 
Furnishing to March, 1889; Woollens and Ready-mades to March, 1898. 
AND READY-MADES TRADE 
BRISTOL DEPOT). 
a separate Account. 
| Net Prorit. 
Stocks 
PERIOD, ENDED. Hkto ut end 
Amount. per £. 
£ 8. d. & 
23 Years, December, 1900 .......-.1.----00erevecessrorees 2,054 0 5% 14,908 
5 = Fe 4,901 0 3% 21,602 
Year, A! 1,124 0 4 21,921 
95 (53 weeks) ,, 196 0 04 28,218 
y ' *870 0 2% 29,769 
“J - 224 0 08 24,812 
” ” *911 O 2% 27,110 
” ” +472 0 14 27,391 
Half Year, June, 1,238 0 54 28,481 
144 Years’ Total 7,484 0 12 ae 
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CRUMPSALL BISCUIT AND 
Since keeping 


PERIOD. ENDED. 


23 Years, January, 


oa aaaw.# ow 
J 
> 


Year, ” 
95 (538 wks) 


Half Year, June, 


383 Years’ Total 


1876 .. 


», December, 1880 .. 
1885 .. 
1890 .. 
1895 .. 
1900 .. 
1905 .. 


1906 .. 
1907". 
1908 . 
1909 .. 
1910 .. 
JOLL S< 


1912 .. 


eee 


Net 
Supplies. 


£ 
29,840 


87,213 
106,679 
177,924 
421,775 
464,581 
799,152 


183,913 
188,175 
187,764 
187,182 
189,677 
207,694 


98,191 


3,329,760 


29,394 


87,003 
106,959 
181,173 
426,035 
443,116 
791,129 


180,183 
184,480 
186,124 
183,390 

198,350 
204,879 


97,259 


3,289,424 


EXPENSES. 
Wages . 
and ae ages Interest.| Total. 
Sundry. i 
£ £ £ £ 
5,309 107 953 6,969 
14,589 2,427 2,298 19,314 
18,014 3,194 2,122 23,330 
35,716 6,308 4,022 | 46,046 
73,418 10,340 8,048 | 91,806 
101,908 18,412 6,020 | 121,840 
188,172 21,110 12,793 | 222,075 
42,111 5,182 3,146 50,389 
43,495 5,557 3,305 52,857 
39,703 4,894 2,726 47,323 
41,332 3,966 2,102 47,400 
43,290 3,966 2,026 | 49,282 
50,645 3,966 1,940 56,551 
23,088 1,983 1,071 26,142 
720,790 86,962 52,572 | 860,324 


Notre.—Dry Soap and Preserves transferred to Irlam and 


“et 


2 aw 
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SWEET WORKS TRADE. 


a separate Account. 


EXPENSES. 


RatE ON PRODUCTION. 


Net Prorit. 


PERIOD. ENDED. 
Per cent. Per £. 
Sissvend. s. d. 
24 Years, January, 1876.......... 2314 2b 4 8% 
a 9 December, 1880.......... 22 8 112 4 bt 
Sues 4 TBH sass ae 2116 2% 4 43 
5 a a po ee ances 25 8 33 5 OZ 
Sass s 1895 cae ese 21 10 118 4 38 
5 Po e 1900 «0. dsse5'6 Dah pee 5 5g 
5 = as a AS eeaesaae a 2 1 4% 5 72 
Year, * DOG re criticise 27.19 54 5 7% 
9, (53 wks) ,, Wursoncteone 28 7 7% 5 8 
es pe TI08 foes 52 25 8 64 5 1 
a ff 1909 5 siege’ 25 16 113 5 2 
x > NOLO. <5 curtis 26 3 38 5 2% 
- és 1911 ot, eee 2712 Of | 5 6% 
Half Year, June, 1912.......... 2617 62 5 44 
382 Years’ Total ..........:...| 26 3 1 5 22 


Amount. 


955 


4,649 
7,987 
1,027 

23,500 

24,157 

57,382 


13,969 
12,276 
16,048 
18,708 
19,279 
21,042 


3,799 


224,778 


Rate 
per £ 


on Sup- | 


plies. 


0 7% 


ee 
= 
@Ko 


1 4% 


Middleton respectively, September, 1896. 


: ( 
5 


1,538 


1,798 
3,534 
12,712 
28,905 
14,018 
14,631 


15,855 
14,837 
9,967 
7,994 
9,907 
15,516, 


17,185 
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MIDDLETON PRESERVE, PHEL, 


From 
| EXPENSES. 
| Net Produc- || P 
PERIOD, ENDED. Supplies.| tion. | 
| oa" 1 
Wages & | Deprecia-) 
St. = peal es Interest. | Total. 
£ = Sa £ £ £ £ 
4% Years, December,1900....; 608,218 639,903 | 82,018 12,740 11,254 | 106,012 
5 9 i 1905 ....| 1,214,080 | 1,229,847 || 134,015 17,728 20,507. | 172,250 
Year, % 1906.....| 305,818 303,829 82,719 4,174 | 4,429 41,322 
95 (58 weeks) ,, 19073...) 317,220 355,147 i 46,432 4,221 5,214 | 55,867 
7 1908 ....| 285,148 283,960 | 41,586 5,435 6,844 53,865 
ny 5 1909 ....} 286,291 272,126 || 39,880 7,283: | 6,963 53,626 
| | | 
ae . 1910 ....| 353,912 357,697 45,736 8648 | 7,675 | 62,059 
asi 3 1911 ....) © 404,163 400,893 58,887 9,397 8,174 71,458 
Half Year, June, x RO) bd Arg me Soy ff 175,779 25,515 4,757 4,017 84,289 
16 Years’ Total .............. 8,969,716 | 4,019,181 || 501,288 74,383 75,077 | 650,748 
TRLAM SOAP, CANDLE,. LARD, 
: From 
EXPENSES. 
; Net Produc- 
PERIOD. EXNDED. Supplies. tion. = 
ages ae 
and reg Interest.| Total. 
Sundry : 
\ £ £ £ & tee £ 
20 Weeks, December, 1895 .. 26,999 82,391 8,597 807 656 5,060 
5 Years, ” 1900 .. 908,258 904,415 104,511 19,765 15,348 139,619 
Beet 55 re) 1905 ..| 1,875,081 1,852,601 201,784 | 29,576 24,818 256,128 
Year, n 1906 .. 609,171 580,195 54,817 8,836 7,368 71,021 
9 (53 wks) ,, 1907: 3 920,662 813,328 64,933 9,028 6,456 80,417 
is ; 1908 . 780,926 741,960 (62,957 9,105 5,870 17,982 
a * ToDo 656,644 642,704 62,276 9,118 5,759 77,153 
4 “S 1910 .. 637,108 618,312 67,997 - 8791 |’ 5,508 82,296 
“1 5 191s 620,965 610,157 71,658 6,280 4,962 82,900 
Half Year, June, 1912 .. 293,116 293,835 «|| '87,747 |) 8,096. .2,726..| 43,569 
16 Years and 11 Mo, Total.) 7,828,875 7,084,898 732,227 ~ 104,402 79,461 916,090 


NOTE.—Durham Soap Works business commenced January, 1875; sold March, 1896, 
when trade was transferred to Irlam. 


kw 


dL 


AND PICKLE WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 


EXPENSES, | | 
| 
Rite 6x Pas | Net Profit. | 
PrERrop. ENDED DUCTION. || Stocks 
; = ; | at end. 
| Rate | 
| Per cent. | Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. | 
pte’ ates. las 8. d. £ 
44 Years, December, 1900 ............ 1611 4 3 33 | 24,328 0 9% 66,044 
5 ” ” Ce | 14 0 18; 2 9% i 35,393 0 6% 99,938 
| | 
| if 
} | 
Year, = RO0G FS oc. deena ens 18 12 0 2 || 26,626 1 8% |} 94,920 
»» (53 weeks) ,, 190TEs eee | 1514 7&| 8 12 || 11155 | o 8g || 181,721 
| | 
Fe :. TOOE wiseistrcence s 1819 44| 3 94 || +4,210 0 3h 125,013 
| | 
rs F 1900) Frzkel meee | 1914 14} 8112 || 28,068 1 7 119,748 
Ss * MOLDS cis aainaik emyic 17 611g | 8 53 19,643 1 12 187,351 
A 5 191d neha | 1716 5g| 8 62 || 15,371 0 9% || 130,098 
| rer 
Half Year, June, AOD). bese. wesc 1910 13 | 310% | 5,433 0 68 || 124,294 
_——_———$.§ $$$ —|$|§ << — | ______ 
GY CAPS? POR x.y ses Sao heh ex uv sanies | 16 3 92/ 8 23 || 156,802 0 93 
* Loss. 
AND STARCH WORKS TRADE. 
conumencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Net PRorit. 
RATE ON PRODUCTION. Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. ‘ at 
: Rate end. 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. | per £ on (a) 
Supplies. 
£ ps... ds ‘Sa ds £ Sede £ 
20 Weeks, December, 1895 .........- 1512 5% 8 12 869 0 3} 80,825 
5 Years, + A900* Sa: cntve wes! ©. 16 Sue BS, By di 40,319 0 108 74,059 
By sy 5 We AnoGe one 13 16 6 2 9% 83,518 0 108 125,485 
Year, es AQDG | ci jsgeese oe 12 4 92 2 53 14,770 0 52 113,008 
9» (538 wks) ,, TOOT) cteyasisvererane 917 8 1 118 17,150 0 48 127,527 
*9 “A 1908 Reais « 10 10 02 2 1k 88,180 0 118 117,130 
a e AG ihcomernee ee 12 0 1 2 43 89,928 1 22 104,444 
As x 1910) pisses eS, Gr 4s 2 83 26,140 0 92 || 83,485 
” is TOLD feiieecr sate 1811 82 2 8% 16,237 0 64 91,884 
Half Year, June, T9LD Sw ceiceareere| 1416 68 2114 6,904 0 58 110,216 
16 Years and 11 Months’ Total...) 1218 7% 27 283,515 0 9s oe 


(a) Includes Sydney Works. 
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SILVERTOWN SOAP 


From 
EXPENSES. 
| Net Produc- 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Supplies. | tion. 
Wages P 
| || and pemecle) Interest.| Total. 
|| Sundry. : 
£ £ £ £ | £ £ 
Year, Dec., 1908 (29 weeks) .. 75,149 94,948 || 7,660 1,755 1,494 | 10,909 
9» December, 1909........ 131,548 126,621 12,978 3,491 3,017 19,486 
x 5 19105. tc9005 168,910 | 159,984 15,884 3,520 2,767 22,171 
ae 9 5 eee 192,009 199,467 16,924 3,588 2.770 23,282 
| 
Half Year, June, 1912........ | 93,315 86,384 | 9,363 1,712 . 1,362 12,437 
HI 
4 Years and 3 Weeks’ Total 655,931 667,904 62,809 14,066 11,410 88,285 


DUNSTON SOAP 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Pro- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. duction. 
Wages . 
and oes Interest.| Total. 
Sundry. | y 
£ F £ £ £ <5) 
Year, Dec., 1909 (45 weeks) .. 81,647 92,280 8,019 2,071 1,832 11,922 
” ay) BLOW see PR dis 123,797 120,701 10,765 2,560 1,939 15,264 
” i AOUER. cece Src 156,245 158,706 18,566 2,557 1,802 17,925 
Half Year, June, 1912 ...... 76,346 72,660 6,813 1,171 893 8,877 
8 Years and 19 Weeks’ Total 438,035 444,347 39,163 8,359 6,466 53,988 


ee eel ee ee 
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WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. 


EXPENSES, 
Net Prorirt, 
Rate oN Propvuction. || Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. a at 
Rate end. 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
: Supplies. 
£.s. d S200 £ Bar Gs £ 
Year, December, 1908 (29 weeks) ll 9 93 2 34 3,514 0 114 41,985 
= = ROU sok a wouter epee aie 15 7 98 3 6,783 1 0g 35,634 
9 ro SOTO cc se.cireeinne 1317 12 2 92 6,879 0 10 34,547 
SS Ps BIC H Cope ae nen 1118 54 24 5,407 0 62 42,750 
Mall Years dune; 1918 oe a ccecciaiakse 14 6 32 2 104 2,996 0 78 37,489 
4 Years and 3 Weeks’ Total ..... 13 4 4% 2 25,579 0 94 
WORKS TRADE. 
conumencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Net Prorit. 
RATE ON PRODUCTION. Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. at 
Rate end. 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. 
Seine as s. d. & s. d. £ 
Year, December, 1909 (45 weeks) .... 1218 48 aaa: 4,145 1 0g 20,656 
AS chi Te rigbes Soe enone 12 12 102 2 64 10,231 1 7 23,236 
a3 3 QUT ease wistatieinaie 11 5 103 208) 8,593 1 14 21,228 
' 
Half Year, June, 1912....... meeeieretets 124 4 2 54 8,992 1 0% 


3 Years and 19 Weeks’ Total.... 


12 211% 2 5h 


21,575 


DUNSTON FLOUR 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. tion. 
Wages & |Deprecia- 
Sundry. ont Interest.| Total. 
£ £ ES £ £ £ 
4 Years & 36 Weeks, Dec., 1895. .} 1,521,168 | 1,502,636 86,159 29,715 23,219 | 139,093 
5 55 y 1900. .| 2,772,171 | 2,732,924 139,138 83,810 19,647 | 192,595 
5B 45 » 1905. .| 8,330,419 | 3,252,957 168,484 81,470 22,002 | 216,956 
Year, » 1906..| 698,394 683,029 37,178 8,317 8,291 53,786 
95 (53 weeks) » 1907..| 749,411 732,721 40,940 9,034 9,398 59,372 
- 
” » 1908..| 818,999 813,040 84,365 9,186 10,105 53,656 
” » 1909..} 873,228 858,489 35,838 9,224 9,490 54,552 
” » 1910..) 792,252 189,726 39,269 10,543 9,595 59,407 
” » 1911..) 765,052 769,472 46,871 9,087 7,639 63,597 
Half Year, June, 1912..| 407,222 408,646 21,095 4,566 4,150 29,811 
21 Years & 10 Weeks’ Total. ./12,728,316 |12,548,640 644,337 154,952 123,536 | 922,825 
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MILL TRADE. 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Rare on Pro- Net Prorit. Ner Loss, 
DUCTION. Tae 
PERIOD. ENDED, at 
Finke Rate end. 
, perZ£ ~ ; per £ 
Per cent. | Per £. ||Amo’nt. on Sup- Amo’nt. on Sup- 
plies. plies. 
Be 85. Gs sleeaiyal- £ 5. as £ s. d. £ 
4 Years & 36 Weeks, Dec.,1895..| 9 5 14) 1 10% 81,884 | 0 5 71,974 
Bs, » 1900..; 7 0113] 1 42 |} 20,952] -O 13 54,476 
8 55 57 19055.) 6, 33) 4821, 24,917 | 0 24 4 : 181,541 
Year, » 1906..| 717 5£| 1 6% 2,187 | 0 02 187,267 
9) (53 weeks) » 1907..|.8 2 08 | 1 7% || 11,018 | 0 3% 5 . 194,983 
( 
” » 1908..) 6 11 112) 1 8,117 | 0 F 149,951 
A Pepe ce aa: remy ga a 9,918 | 0 Z . || 176,985 
og = 1910...) 7 10 52 {| 1. 6 1,297 | 0 OZ 105,840 
-o » 1911..} 8 5 8H] 1 7Z]| 11,549] 0 3% A 164,493 
Half Year, June, 1912..| 7 5 102] 1 54 7,544 | 0 42 : 155,011 
21 Years & 10 Weeks’ Total..| 7 7 18 | 1 58 || 107,499 31,884 ws Ss 
Less Loss ........../] 31,884 > ihe 
Leaves Net Profit ..|| 75,615 | 0 12|}- .. es 
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SILVERIOWN FLOUR 
From 
EXPENSES. 
PERIOD. ENDED. P abt pon 
upplies. ion. Wages &| Depre- 
Sundry. | ciation. Interest. | Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ ee 
Half Year, December, 1900 ....| 62,476 61,569 5,524 1,804 1,118 8,446 
5 Years, Ft 1905 ....|1,802,999 /1,771,744 92,095 25 871 17,720 | 135,186 
Year, 3 1906 ....| 488,472 479,137 22,140 7,789 5,670 35,599 
9, (53 weeks) ,, 1907 ....| 578,152 574,818 25,618 7,950 6,372 39,940 
“o * 1908 ....| 558,612 | 546,318 21,728 71,852 6,256 35,831 
a 5% 1909 622,272 | 606,927 23,272 7,386 5,729 36,387 
” e 1910 561,801 553,814 24,843 8,497 6,400 39,740 
9 5 1911 466,374 417,180 23,396 8,109 4,939 86,444 
Half Year, June, 1912 260,824 263,758 13,106 3,842 2,538 19,486 
12 Wears’ Total... scye aces 5,401,982 |5,274,765 251,717 78,600 56,742 | 387,059 
MANCHESTER SUN FLOUR 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies.| tion. " 
Wages Deprecia- 
Sundry, tN Interest.| Total, 
£ e ol -& £ £ £ 
Year, December, 1906 (84 weeks)| 287,923 | 235,859 10,824 8,262 2,460 16,546 
” cn 1907 (58 Bs )| 608,141 488,800 21,561 4,615 5,122 81,298 
9 - LQOB iis iereromnersrars 664,281 657,487 22,249 6,487 5,924 34,660 
” is LD OMe leisisicte tars 882,474 | 855,538 25,588 9,561 7,611 42,760 
” ” 1910... ».| 920,814 | 903,824 26,335 9,795 7,072 43,202 
9 ie 1911 Rareie 914,196 | 894,453 34,715 10,099 6,873 51,687 
Half Year, June, 1912....... +».| 501,041 490,732 15,847 5,051 3,009 23,407 
6 Years and 8 Weeks’ Total) 4,628,370 | 4,526,693 || 156,619 48,870 | a8o71 | 243,560 | — 


— 
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MIitLi TRADE. 


commencement. 
7 _ * || ISXPENSES. 
I} RESULT OF WORKING. 
RATE ON Propvcrion, 
PERIOD. ENDED. Stocks 
| Rate at end. 
Per cent. | Per £. Profit. | Loss. | per £ on 
| Supplies. 
i inh dlice dete Aeon es ae 
Half Year, December, 1900. . 13 14 43 2 8g 3 4,381 1 43 18,538 
5 Years, “ 1905... 712 %% 1 64 10,962 0 1g 81,712 
| 
Year, i 1906... | 78 % 1 53 | 8,502 0 18 82,617 
s5 (53 weeks) ,, 1907... G19 7 1 48 2,359 0 OZ 117,243 
” = 1908. . 611 2 1 38 = 11,134 0 43 54,976 
» 1909. . 519102 | 1 28 | 1,695 0 08 65,923 
ay = 1910. .| 7 3 64 1 54 oe 5,699 0 23 52,189 ~ 
a a 1911../| 814 8% i hee 6,353 0 3t 42,282 
Half Year, June, 1912... 7 7 9 1 5g 114 _ || 59,102 
12 Years’ Total ....... eee x 6° 9) 1 54 11,341 0 O44 
AND PROVENDER MILI TRADE. 
commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
Net ReEsvtt. 
RaTE ON PRODUCTION. eo ae 
PERIOD. ENDED. OGkE 
Rate per £ at end. 
Per cent. Per £ Profit. | Loss. on 
Supplies. 
£' og. (ds s. d. £ £ Bae id. £ 
Year, Dec., 1906 (84 weeks). . a Oy 88 1 42 69 a we 45,710 
“e ra LLNS ey ind Yee 6 8 08 1 32 9,236 an 0 43 166.804 
55 ne Ue Uke nme OBEoce 5 5 bs 1 08 é 6,699 0 22 67,022 
39 GM e cc ae Cees 419 114 0112 18,387 0 38 60,615 
9 o  LeRURS ES on coisders 415 7% 0 113 5 486 O Of 63,394 
cc yy Reena 615 62 1 18 17,562 . 0 44 60,784 
Half Year, June, 1912 ...... 415 43 0 112 12,166 O 5f 60,684 
6 Years &8 Weeks’ Total 5 7 74 | 1 OZ | 45,235 on 
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OLDHAM STAR FLOUR 


From 
|| EXPENSES, 
| | 
Net Produc- | 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. ee 
bern E pe Interest.| Total. 
|| ————— a 
£ £ | £ £ & £ 
Year, December, 1906 (88 weeks)| 199,492 205,568 8,248 2,918 2,091 13,257 
9 "8 1907 (53 4, )| 834,191 325,184 14,841 3,937 8,712 | 22,490 
9 in LOOS Sasa eso cre 403,461 401,045 | 15,975 3,976 3,988 23,939 
” ” TPOOO ne: seyret 398,174 892,695 | 14,162 | 4,002 3,330 21,494 
| | 
a5 is UO asco 392,954 388,056 16,224 4,047 3,068 23,339 
4 rs LOD aiaisirecretacs 867,265 356,691 | 18,413 4,089 3,017 25,519 
| 
. | 
Half Year, June, 1912.......... 202,735 199,669 || 9,468 . 2,046 1,403 12,917 
ia |) ———— 
| 
6 Years and 12 Weeks’ Total | 2,298,276 | 2,268,908 || 97,331 25,015 20,609 | 142,955 


NOTE.—Rochdale Flour Mill acquired January, 1906; closed June, 1907, when trade 


was transferred to Oldham 


tar Mill. 


AVONMOUTH FLOUR AND 


From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
Perron, TSO ED: Supplies. tion. ; | 
bb Penrose; Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ & £ £ 

Year, December, 1910 (84 weeks)| 282,241 227,688 9,126 2,958 4,369 16,448 
” ” LOL Rss srsiieery - 427,217 393,606 15,462 5,028 6,055 26,545 
Half Year, June, 1912 Reore t .| 224,170 | 205,968 8,695 2,577 2,949 14,221 
2 Years and 8 Weeks’ Total..| 883,628 | 827,257 83,283 10,558 13,3873 | 57,214 
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MILL TRADE. 


commencement. 
EXPENSES. | 
| l| Net REsvtr. 
| RATE ON PRODUCTION. 
PERIOD. ENDED. | ; Stocks 
Rateper £ at end. 
Per cent. Per £. Profit. Loss. on 
Supplies. || 
| ee Re 
or he Ue Ss. d. £ £ Ay uO £ 
Year, Dec., 1906(88 weeks)..) 6 8 113 13g | 497 | 0 08 25,191 
ao Ps eAOOT (5S: ie )-.| SeGids’ 82) | epee 7,118 0 5 84,167 
Soh iss BRIOUE 2 <P e 519 43 1st | f 2,486 0 1g || . 33,012 
Sore pee ee | 5 9 5 | 1 1% | 6,738 0 4 29,582 
ee es ADIOS 3 oe. |G Gee0 (Se vimee? sil i098 0 0g 31,196 
ee Samo): ee 7098) 1) 1 53 | 4078 0 28 52,088 
Half Year, June, 1912 ...... 6 9 4 1 8% || 4,544 0 58 35,819 
6 Years & 12 Weeks’ Total 6 6 O88 se} 20,678 & 0 2 bs 
Ny 
PROVENDER MILE TRADE. 
commencement. ‘ 
EXPENSES. 
ee Net REsvLr. 
RatTE oN PRODUCTION. oe 
—————— tocks 
PERIOD, ENDED. | 
Rateperg|| tend. 
Per cent. Per £. Profit. | Loss. on 
Supplies. 
££ ‘ase id. 8. di £ £ s. d. £ 
Year, Dec., 1910 (84 weeks). 7 4 #58 1 54 11,488 0 112 119,915 
59 ec Sarton axial 6 14 104 1 44 6,522 0 38 155,961 
Half Year, June, 1912 ...... 618 1 1 4 6,614 : 07 "86,842 
| 2 Years &8 Weeks’ Total.| 618 32 1 43 1,698 a 0 08 Rd 
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MANCHESTER TOBACCO: 


From 
| EXPENSES. 
Net — —— = mA 
soearennaee Supplos || Wages and [Deprecis:) rterest,| ‘Total. 
7 E moa os Corr a oe £ £ 
2 Years and 284 Weeks, Dec., 1900.... 436,841 82,199 1,944 8,069 37,212 
Css » 1905....| 1,846,976 || 111,441 7,380 11,907 130,728 
Year, soe O06 se 498,504 29,387 2,092 3,697 35,176 
3, (53 weeks) ne LOOSE. 536,410 80,735 2,335 3,649 36,719 
” yw 62908 See 558,267 30,553 2,434 4,056 37,043 
” » 1909.<.. 621,494 33,220 2,819 4,256 40,295 
” » 1910....}| 690,980 85,180 2,864 4,204 42,248 
” a, edOLIAs 702,611 87,055 2,888 4,183 44,126 
Half Year, June, 1912.... 352,023 . 19,789 1,458 2,256 23,508 
14 Years and 24 Weeks’ Total .... 6,289,056 ~ 959,559 | 26,214 | 41,977 | 427,050 _ 


WEST HARTLEPOOL LARD REFINERY 


From 
|| EXPENSES. 
Net a 
PERIOD. ENDED. * | 
Supplies. BAS 
Mfr oa | D bec Interest. Total. 
£ £ £ & 

4Years and 37 Wks., Dec,, 1900. . 874,595 12,475 3,690 8,298 19,463 
B +5) ne 1905: 652,804 | 16,279 4,588 38,708 - 24,575 
Year, ym ©1006. 111,758 2,838 1,002 553 4,398 
» (58 weeks) Ps iy ae 128,589 8,068 1,084 788 4,935 
5 »  1908.. 121,089 2,852 1,085 818 4,750 
. » 2900. . 141,628 8,127 1,085 727 4,939 
i » 1910..| 128,517 2,730 1,082 904 4,716 
‘ ee a Lh lets 109,527 2,846 1,082 167 4,695 
Half Year, June, 1912... 55,628 1,457 541 317 2,315 
16 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total. | 1,819,085 47,667 15,239 11,875 74,781 


Norn,—Egg Department closed June, 1904. 


—— 
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FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 


Net Profit. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate Stocks 
Amount. | per £ on at end 
3 Supplies. 
£ s. d. £ 
2 Years and 284 Weeks, December, 1900.................... 6,488 0 3% 44,502 
Ger " BOOB eet as cee nee ees are 35,326 O 4% 77,749 
Year, a PQ0C MR FE seme eearn anny 4,399 0 2 76,957 
3, (53 weeks) pe BOOT eres cease sane ce tee 4,583 0 2 72,807 
ae > 1908. ac aiatioscicen wee 1,659 0 08 81,070 
os > 1S00 IR Bins azisesiieacs 1,826 0 0g 98,023 
5 3 CULT s- yhc  art ae 1,654 0 08 75,331 
can. z 1 eee Si eS Rene 2,915 0 0g 93,935 
Half Year, June, LO astee seep eae 2,372 0 14 105,820 
“44 Years and 24 Weeks’ Total ...........0..0.ceceeeeeeee- 61,222 0 22 x 
AND EGG WAREHOUSE TRADE. 
commencement. 
; ~ + 
Net PrRorit. 
: 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate ee 
| Amount. | per £on 
| Supplies. 
£ s. d. £ 
4% Years and 37 Weeks, December, 1900 ........... 7,496 0 43 14,058 
‘8,5 cf GOD See acmseale 10,418 0 32 6,279 
Year, FA 1906), ciate 2,477 0 5: 9,778 
95 (53 weeks) a 1907 eee ea. * 1,079 0 2 17,092 
2, # 1908: Ee es»: ace 2,566 0 5 7,992 
a 7 GOONS yaya -toieiatera 8,445 1 23 16,108 
. - LOLGY Taetctertevesters * 1,020 oO 1g 11,960 
co i TOT Gies tees 293 0 08 8,655 
Half Year, June, 19D setae ds 8,727 i 8,016 
16 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total ....... Sevaistebesist aie 33,323 0 42 : 
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LONGSIGHT PRINTING 


From 
EXPENSES, 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies My 
* || Wages & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. Bonk Interest. | Total. 
£ EL £ £ £ 
47 Weeks, December, 1895 .............. 7,512 8,391 591 415 4,397 
5 Years, a LOGOW 5 c:esnliders saree 177,885 79,927 10,957 5,531 96,415 
§ ” 4 NOOB a He siesererecncrains 429,902 187,020 21,830 11,188 | 220,038 
Year, nf L900 Ts smaatpaene steers 104,558 47,473 5,280 2,699 55,452 
95 (58 wks) ,, L90F hi cewadaniesies 119,792 54,119 6,050 8,110 63,279 
9 f BOOS csi ocjecte tress overs 135,183 60,246 6,241 38,105 69,592 
= _ 1900 gas ames peek 136,019 58,442 6,230 3,025 | 67,697 _ 
AY 5 ROTOR causative c 145,494 65,274 6,275 2,950 74,499 
is x TOLD: siisidsvareserscaicyetrs 158,844 69,928 6,290 2,943 79,161 
Half Year, June, TOUT setsie aise «</0.nveisra 17,347 85,418 8,145 1,422 39,985 
17 Years and 5 Months’ Total........ 1,492,536 661,238 72,889 36,388 | 770,515 
LEICHKSTER PRINTING 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED, Supplies. Wages re 
and i a Interest.| Total, 
Sundry. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
Year, December, 1909 (89 weeks)........ 9,221 4,147 524 808 4,979 
39 ‘f DLO) % steps s ).tictorereranke 18,191 6,149 758 416 7,823 
iy) + AL ere Geetntts nas da ulieerennts 21,041 8,284 | 758 409 9,451 
Half Year, June, 1912 ..............008- 10,980 8,965 823 177 4,465 
31 Years’ Total..... A OCICCeD on. 59,383 22,545 2,363 1,310 26,218 
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WORKS TRADE. 


conumencement. 


———————e eee 


Nev Profit, 
i = pos Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Baia aiena 
Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. 
£ d, £ 
TT) Weeks, December) 1890) 6 esse sceice neotenic aw vies sie Gas /<'s nice 415 1 33 1,089 
5 Years, 7 QOD) See R cichvcte's = SOM ele cusap ais woceig aie wisi | 6,798 0 9% 11,818 
5 os * NOOO: 2 SER? ccna SRO ek ane wespoeae 18,369 0 7 18,695 
Year, — 1906 ..< SS. ea RBA eecegics sclosiewrscts 1,204 0 22 18,943 
35 (53 weeks) ,, BOOT. « Wiehe paca + < Meee soma xoeeseece ee 2,766 0 54 24,286 
cs re EBL UP Seas are S SPSNCrOC Item AACR eT 3,986 0 97 25,723 
4 . DOD cra ni:tPa:cfate wsw'ste ete eine aie viene UL le 4,933 0 8&8 24,036 
= * DQTG oe ricts sesiste stacey reese heise aol oe 6,063 0 10 29,251 
ae ‘s GAS) Be tse SRR Stes Nicci een eee otc 4,836 0 7% 80,569 
Half Year, June, gL) ee ee OE EAN erie tee Te 825 0 2% 80,509 
17 Years and 5 Months’ Total ..............00.e.0ceeeeeeees 45,255 0 7 
WORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
+ 
Net PRorit. ' Net Loss. 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Rate Rate sh 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on . 
Supplies. Supplies, 
£ 8. ds & Bards £ 
Year, December, 1909 (39 weeks).....-.... da ee 457 0 112 2,879 
% 3 TOTO itseaters Fae tvs anaes 1,424 1 62 ‘ 2,826 
5 3 AGRI re siecle. vere 570 0 6% 8,346 
ialf Voar, Sand, 1912-425... +i.00 dey 2+ 804 1 5% 5 ; 4,489 
St VOars? Votalie. cs scec cn cee ees sensi 2,798 ‘ 457 eet 
TIGSS DIOBS) . tec ar aes == 457 . : 
‘ Leaves Net Profit ......| 2,341 0 9 OD a 
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PELAW PRINTING 


Since publishing a separate 


EXPENSES. 
Net 
Prniop. ENDED. Supplies | rat 
* || Wages & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. fot, Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
2 Years, December, 1905............---- 15,530 6,684 | 1,148 700 8,477 
Year, cr LOG a tarertvietste uiloiefars 9,064 8,825 869 176 4,870 
95 (53 wks) LOO Tiiccier cere aeremicte 10,935 4,558 | 383 179 5,120 
9 cr Me es San sce ecco 10,080 5,187 380 195 5,762 
a é*} WOOD iy reictoyersizis’s'eieta erate 12,828 6,705 1,458 669 8,882 
ny ; DOO vesteresonersovir ete tosds 19,828 7,233 1,454 643 9,380 
Sj MOTE. Sore srorereesane lores 21,390 8,585 1,458 624 10,617 
Half Year, June, 1912.............00- 10,348 4,430 728 810 5,468 
84 Years’ Total... 2.2... 220.00: 110,003 47,107 7,373 3,496 57,976 


LITTLEBOROUGH FLANNEL 


From 
. EXPENSES. 
Net area i ea va 
PERIOD. ENDED. * : 
Supplies. || Wages & | Deprecia- 
PP eawery. tion, | Iterest.| Total. 
& £ £ & £ 
22 Years, December, 1900 ............ 56,517 12,093 1,515 952 14,560 
5 + mA WOOD erseniies ssere 100,878 28,098 2,287 2,547 82,982 
Year, m AGOGRa eres ee ees 21,226 5,811 880 501 6,192 
9» (58 wks) ,, LOO Tiger aAissviak oreo 24,849 5,650 380 526 6,556 
of ‘; OOS Rie ier atincicces 23,583 5,844 880 522 6,746 
1 QOD sats idiecctosie 23,918 6,661 880 527 7,568 
a 5 LOLO iy. cats Pesca 25,188 6,493 380 535 7,408 
os "5 LOU em me mene seis 25,495 6,141 880 528 * 7,049 
Half Year, June, OLZE crmscarsaavernse 7,731 2,972 190 269 8,431 
TAL Verna? Totals cies ssineceniste se cence 809,830 79,263 6,272 6,907 92,442 


eee nn ooo 
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WORKS TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


Net Pnrorir. 


Periop. ENDED. . 7 Pe eats 
| Rate per £ | ss 
| Amount. |on Supplies.: 

L pb Blanton ep da alla? 

ac VYoars, (Penembearsi906: <2... feo te sc 2:55) SOBER o0 cas 538 0 8 315 
Year, O06 Soe ae eS men <n | 494 rile 192 

» (53 wks) ,, LOTS Saag. se 3.) eet ee 2. | 1,141 21 256 

fe i 1906 232.) SEGRE os RB “| 233 O 54 1,484 

* ee eet SRO ce |, eee ee *1,112 1 82 2,418 
A is 77 | RR eo eR 1 ee 452 0 52 3,150 
ee X- ROU 3; eee 5 ee tere ce 663 0 73 3,147 

| Hali Year, June, BO3S) cS. TORR oe. SRO: 224 0 53 :|} 3,221 

BA Yours Total e=>..2. 5. ft» TS eee: | 2,688 0 5g z 
* Loss. 
MILI, TRADE. 
conumencement. 
Net PRorit. Net Loss. 
PrERIoD. ENDED. Rate Rate : Sree. 
. Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on . 
Supplies. | Supplies. 
£ Brad. £ Sind. & 

22 Years, December, 1900 ............ 13 id ne = 7,992 
5 i“ a USED acerca ees aa 400 0 OF 7,693 
Year, ~ NS0G SictS tence 329 0 38 Oe ae 7,745 
» (53 weeks) ,, IO0F re issllsin: ney ee Bs 120 0 1g 8,878 
Gs 6 LQGB eet coi Sass 1,335 1 1s - 3 10,674 
5 3 ht Peete oe 1,832 =| 1 62 10,510 
= > IQIO\.reisqelioaatry 1,354 1 Og at 10,089 
a Fe ROUT ok ore ocrostagy 996 0 932 10,158 
Half Year, June, pC Deen aan 137 1 103 ps 16,065 

Had Wenths? Total S60) cecdesiesesieas 6,996 4, 120 i vm 

TjOSS LUOSS cece ere eiee Verne 120 3 
Leaves Net Profit .......... 6,876 0 52 
6 
t 
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LEICKSTER AND HUTHWAITE 


From 
EXPENSES, 
PERIOD. ENDED. P Ne a sh is 
upplies. ages an epre- 

Sundry. Minion. Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ Ee 
2 Years, December, 1905............ 168,315 44,581 5,120 4,559 54,260 
Year, a BOOBs (cis. ct siscareo | 67,862 18,929 2,123 1,978 23,030 
»5 (53 weeks) ,, MOO ep ccfoacrvie sine 78,457 22,948 2,344 2,608 27,960 
” ri EGOS eanieis recs srk 53,096 19,051 2,285 2,411 23,747 
” a5 LOUD Re tase namie 80,748 18,989 2,922 2.763 24,674 
i # 1910............| 85,642 22,779 2,322 2,604 | 27,705 
53 Oy OO se Cte lets nen 107,290 24,358 2,559 | 2,762 29,679 
Half Year, June, TOLD oan elec > 45,807 14,288 1,417 1,467 17,172 
9 Yoarsi Total ¢ \<cnicaicyirccneecie oss 687,217 185,923 21,092 21,152 228,167 


Norr.—Business transferred from Leicester to Huthwaite June, 1908. 


DESBORO’ CORSHT 


From 
EXPENSES, 

PERIOD. ENDED. Net ; 

Supplies. sear Denese Interest, Total. 
£ £ 2 a = 

Half Year, December, 1905 .... 5,142 2,286 56 131 2,473 
Year, 1906 .... 15,018 7,366 682 624 8,672 
3) (53 weeks) ,, 1907 aye. 19,799 7,470 1,160 850 9,480 
: 7 1908 .... 25,087 9,434 1,187 830 11,451 
” mh 1909 .... 26,326 8,775 1,145 187 10,707 
a - 1910 as, 29,238 10,388 1,095 820 12,303 
” ” LOU ey 84,208 11,287 1,105 785 13,127 
Half Year, June, 1919 "2.7 18,980 5,809 563 407 6,779 
7 Years’ Total ...... esse 173,748 62,765 6,993 5,284 74,992 
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HOSIERY FACTORY TRADE. 


commencement. 
Net Prorit. Ner Loss. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate Rate tebe 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on Biend: 
Supplies. Supplies. 
£ Ba ae £ s. d. £& 
24 Years,’ December, 1905 ............ . 255 0 02 ae 26,549 
Year, is SONG fe eerie: 2,339 0 st 36,005 
» (53 weeks) ,, NOT oie ceacicnes 1,048 0 34 ye 62,526 
9 “ HOGS Fe Sawes Caco ; 40,958 ae 58,570 
AA - DOD! BF Meteo iStes | 2,160 0 63 40,793 
‘9 + T9102 SS 3PRY Ss | fe ae: 467 0 14 49,919 
3s i EMAL Wee ener ems | 2,368 0 53 47,805 
| 
Half Year, June, SiG Sere ee 2 os 1,706 0 8% 63,712 
Oo VeareVotgl ti. -2 a mcsahe Saas 7,716 48,585 
ESOS5 PLGHb nie ae co os dates A 7,716 fe 
Leaves Net Loss .......... i 35,869 1 0% 
, FACTORY TRADE. 
‘ 
( commencement. 
4 Net PRorFit. Net Loss. 
7 
$ PERIOD. ENDED. Bate mate Stocks 
J Amount, ; per £ on || Amount. | per £ on at ond: 
> Supplies. Supplies. 
7 £ s. d. Ey 8. d. £& 
4 Half Year, December, 1905...........-.- : 3 434 1 104 7,558 
Year, he 906 2. chieaia aa cae é 1,414 1 103 10,000 
q “4, (58 weeks) ,, L907 si e0 sa Z 3 1,192 1 23 8,685 
° = 1908... 5:. 2. . ee 1,867 i aa 10,105 
oss 3 TQOG EE clarsiatete sicie ise 216 0 1g 30 9,655 
7 9 ‘ OVO) eter. este stele 688 0 58 a0 11,337 
aa E fi OIE Abeeoarsoc 1,034 0 7% 11,844 
Half Year, June, IS Dee 52 oe eee 604 0 "8 : : 10,504 
W Years? Total oo... 02 eee eccins 2,542 te 4,457 
CRS IPROH GM rest andeaerecie 2,542 e 
Leaves Net Loss She 0 28 
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BROUGHTON SHIRT 


Since publishing a separate 


) EXXPENSES. 
Penton. | ENDED. g Hee | a hes 
- upplies. ages an epre- 
| Sundries. | ciation. Interest.| Total. 
£ £ ae Cia a 
Year, December, 1907 (53 weeks) ....-.- 68,30L 14,886 888 864 16,638 
a aie 1008) + wanna seed 69,050 | 15,885 900 1,089 | 19,874 
ch EQOG Re aene ates ee | 83,448 \ 18,378 1,053 1,199 20,630 
va » VOLO Ne mtu cm ttethereterst abe | 96,139 20,682 1,153 1,297 28,182 
re is LOU eater het rae et eceoins | 102,092 21,523 902 975 23,400 
Half Year, June, 1912 ...........-.+.- 55,876 || 12,171 426 434 | 18,081 
83 Years’ Total ...........-....- 474,906 103,525 5,322 5,858 114,705 
BATILEY WOOLLEN 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Prriop. ENDED. Net Produc- ||_ 
_ | Supplies. tion. 
Mica Sp Reeten Interest. | Total. 
£ £ £ & & £ 
4 Years, December, 1890 .... 44,326 47,618 20,978 1,124 1,607 28,704 
fA a 1895 .... 95,265 94,954 81,188 2,239 1,990 35,367 
Bil 34 a 1900 ....... 188,387 183,125 48,641 4,394 2,808 55,843 
5 45 is 1905 .... 245,026 245,771 71,871 8,374 4,566 84,811 
Year, Ay T90G 2) on 48,367 47,452 14,963 1,857 1,095 17,915 
5» (583 wks), 1907 5.5.5 52,288 52,885 16,355 1,441 1,105 18,901 
" ify OOS gen 58,428 59,005 18,318 1,630 1,207 21,150 
a ” 1909 .... 45,118 56,166 16,074 1,889 1,385 19,348 
£ 7 1910... 51,908 48,592 16,164 1,912 1,409 19,485 
ef *# TOUT wns 55,786 57,686 17,959 1,924 1,358 21,236 
Half Year, June, 1912... 28,812 23,338 7,706 962 675 9,343 
254 Years’ Total ..... x 903,661 916,587 280,157 27,746 19,200 827,103 


oe 


ee a oe ee 
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FACTORY TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


Nev Prortr. Nut Loss. 
PERIOD. ENDED.. Rate Rate Btasits 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on eu: 
Supplies. Supplies. 
4 £ s. d. £ s. d. 4g 
Year, December, 1907 (53 weeks) ........ 175 0 28 ws ae 15,617 
- ys p1008 5 20s woe, ee ‘aie be Al 68 0 532 19,826 
= ‘a 1909, ASE 532 o. RS } 752 0 24 20,056 
is = 1910). RRR. cis. HER 128 0 0} 28,251 
= o TOTL) .. dea Sa: ox 5. eee 854 0 2 14,684 
Half Yous, Dune, 1912.25. oe ce bale cee 734 0 34 : 21,324 
Gi Years’, Votalres 3%.3-\-- 5.224 3,248 1,667 ? 
HOSS LiOSS ne-osie eres enwnis 1,667 ; 
Leaves Net Profit.......... 1,576 0 02 
MiLi TRADE. 
commencement. 
EXPENSES. 
aoe Roe Net Prorit. 
DUCTION. Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. ae onal: 
Rate 
Per cent. | Per &. || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. 
£ea,, ds || 8. d. £ 8. d. —& 
4 Years, December, 1890..........-..- 4915 7 | 9112 +6796 8B OF 7,826 
5 99 cf Be OE BAPE SR OCSANS 87 4114] 7 5% 8,039 0 7% 8,139 
5 3 “A TOUR ca eeres ..| 80 9108 |-6 1% 7,648 0 10 10,904 
5 ” ” QOD <:5)-12 Hott st-/= 210 8410 12} 6 10% 7,244 | 07 12,886 
Year, # O0Ge Se ters arsce 8715 OZ} 7 64 1,212 0 6 11,594 
5, (53 wks) ,, LOOT sei saicie asiste -| 8514 94) 7 12 1,933 _ 0 8 18,707 
oS 3 US aoe Oe toc 35 16108 | 7 2 2,355 0 9 13,454 
5 5 L909 Sood aps iavejncese ists 84 8112] 6 108 1,072 0 58 18,498 
a5 aac AQLOS A wosseaceae 40 1112| 8 OF *626 0 22 17,589 
os 9 cal) I a iE 386 16 34) 7. 44 1,881 0:8 - 17,850 
Half Year, June, (1912........-.:... 40 010 | 8 0 |} | 569 | ..0 5g “ 17,778 
254 Years’ Total.........-..--.--- «.| 8518 8] 7 18 19,531 0 54 a5 


* Loss. 
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From 
1 EXPENSES. 
Net | 
PERIOD. ENDED. sit 
| Wages and| Deprecia- 
. Suntiry: on. Interest. Total. 
’ £ | £ £ x £ 
37 Weeks, December, 1905. .... 27,620 7,668 1,223 823 9,714 
Year, 55 1906)2....... 55,408 13,043 2,135 1,365 16,543 
” (53 wks) ,, M907 cciccai> 83,849 | 18,114 2,607 1,754 22,475 
* > 1908 eteradiets 91,156 || 19,919 2,381 1,668 23,968 
“ ‘s LOO0G iarcietewie 82,208 | | 19,418 2,460 1,684 23,557 
% "7 IO1O teins 98,125 | 19,028 2,562 1,706 23,296 
; 9 nh) ee 114,534 | 21,690 2,577 1,961 26,228 
Half Year, June, 1912 ....... 53,835 | 9,201 1,291 | 888 11,380 
7 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total ..| 606,735 128,076 17,236 11,849 157,161 


LEEDS CLOTHING 


From 
EXPENSE 8. 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. ‘ 
Supplies. Wa. : 
ges & | Deprecia- 
Sundry. one Interest.| Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ 
24 Years, December, 1890 .............. 10,652 6,414 149 128 6,691 
5 oy ” 97,978 58,712 908 760 55,375 
Bass r LODO so s:ciciers Ratsic'e'e's)s 198,863 109,204 2,639 1,740 113,583 
By ows ” NOOB ts jars: eteiaias a gisr<s - 251,014 137,688 5,365 2,938 145,941 
‘ 

Year, * 1906 Baseh siomeamresieraase 55,099 81,419 1,055 519 82,998 
» (58wks ,, 1907 shige Shonyaog 57,665 32,682 871 555 34,108 
re 4 DOS |S iisaisuarers 59,971 35,559 872 600 87,031 
a Se HOOD) covert aia homyaerers 55,794 30,470 1,003 680 82,153 
” ” 60,189 34,203 1,177 759 36,189 
- is 65,289 39,361 1,242 823 41,426 
Half Year, June, 37,644 18,118 661 438 19,217 
232 Yearg’ Total..............0005.| 950,108 528,780 15,937 9,940 | 554,657 
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WHAVING SHED. 
commencement. 
| NET PrRorir. Net Loss. 
} 
| Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate mnie stead: 
| Amount. per £ on Amount. per £ ou 
| Supplies. Supplies. 
fa ag GER pert cae Snes a 
37 Weeks, December, 1905 ...... | a =e 650 0 58 6189 
Year, ” 1906 oi. «cr | es a 39 01 11,510 
95 (53 wks) ,, R907. 5... | 664 0 1g 21,082 
= cs 1908 ......) 295 0 08 20,015 
” ” 1909"... 645 0 12 22,019 
9 oa 1910. 372 0 0g 81,918 
b 5. 19H): #: 188 0 03 34,784 
Half Year, June, 1913 oss | 62 0 02 | 36 25,591 
7 Years and 11 Weeks’ Total ... 2,226 aa WEA tA 
| 
Sj@88) TAORR. |< 2256501015 says | 689 | 
Leaves Net Profit...... | 1,537 0 “0k 
FACTORY TRADE. 
commencement. 
Net PRoFIt. Net Loss. 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. | Rate Rate || at end. 
Amount. | per £ on || Amount. | per £ on 
Supplies. Supplies. 
£ 82d. £ 8s. d 
a8 1,125 2 1h 1,816 
1 1g oa 5,276 
1 4 a ok 9,764 
5 aa ‘Ss O05 2 ares. cispwateieys 10,949 0 102 2 8,860 
Year, eee 1006 Boost an 2,471 | 0 102 a : ‘8,928 
» (53 wks) ,, ADOT 6 os Specie assis lee 1,859 0 ae 9,847 
Ry + DOS |. «sicher 2 a8. 2,296 0 9% 5 si 12,106 
+: 2 DOOD eo paper esctace.ess 018 982 | O 4% 2 9,883 
oF BS EQIO RE es 920 0 33 9,743 
a MOMLR, 2). Song ictegsseisi is 1,445 0 52 15,482 
Half Year, June, AQIS: 2.5 Bee aie 245 0 13 es ea 8,274 
233 Years’ Total .:.........--..+.-.- --| 40,558 is . 1,125 ar =o 
Less Loss .........- 1,125 ao : 
Leaves Net Profit ..) 39,483 ; 0-95 
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BROUGHTON CLOTHING 


Since publishing a separate 


] EXPENSES. 
Net 
PERIOD. ENDED. 
Supplies. | Wa < 
ges & |Deprecia- 
| Sundry tion, | Mmterest.; Total. 
— — — = ——_ —< ey } { 
} £ £ | £ £ £ 
Half Year, December, 1895 ..........--| 7,561 4,920 171 106 5,197 
5 Years, , DOO oc sin cmtmaniae 146,819 || 96,238 8,671 2,252 102,161 
6 ee a LOG ere de eicistee ma 204,787 127,974 5,630 3,245 136,849 
Year, 5 1006 ms san an care 41,262 || 25,282.-|- 1,170 651 | 27,058 
«(53 wks) _,, 1907) caeenise sa kce 42,608 26,305 ,_ 1,170 640 | 28,115 
ay _ LOOS -.ccicats Pease 45,386 27,991 1,174 615 29,780 
7 Ey ROOD io aw siaw arttete 44,927 || 25,791 1,174 619 27,584 
“ és OID) seca ware © « wale 43,560 | 26,920 Ay rh 599 28,691 
a " HOT ees esr 51,365 33,019 630 34,454 
Half Year, June, NYO Reece oe ecto 28,871 _|| . 19,202 407 344 19,953 
17 Years’ Total i. oc2c5.scmeenenacty? O54 846 413,592 | 16,544 9,701 439,837 
LEICHSTER BOOT AND 
Since keeping 
HXPENSES. 
. Net Produc- 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies.| tion. 
Phe ag oe a Interest.| Total. 
, £ ‘ 8 £ £ £ 
21 Years, January, 1876 .... 86,565 97,576 28,264 166 914 29,344 
Gis ass December, 1880 ....| 869,357 862,821 127,772 1,947 4,987 134,706 
5 yy - 1885 .. 495,321 | 498,020 182,021 | ‘3,869 5,822 191,212 
BONS, ds 1890 .. 771,184 | 788,457 291,291 5,724 7,622 304,637 
Bien 95 ei 1895 ....| 1,264,427 | 1,269,859 495,923 | 19,269 23,491 538,683 
| eae mn 1900 ....| 1,560,965 | 1,546,483 598,400 | 27,815 24,566 645,781 
Bigg ” 1905 . 1 812,821 1781, 627 687,119 25,184 23,284 -| 785,487 
Year, in 1906 .. 842,066 | 343,706 126,232 5,222 4,739 136,198 
“yy (68 wks) 5, 1907 ....| 875,286 | 846777 || 198198} 2,520 5,374 | 136,092 
ifs a 1908 .. 886,975 | 480,758 151,625 2,296 5,017 158,938 
” ” 1909... 368,024 | 323,779 120,792 2,187 5,573 128,552 
rs “a 1910 . 861,935 | -378,778, ||. 186,088 2,054 5,009 143,146 
” ” 1911 874,882 368,281 182,790 662 4,514 137,966 
Half Year, June, 1912 . 241,384 | 192,108 67,228 228 2,337 69,793 
382 Years’ Total ...... 8,811,142 | 8,718,980 || 3,268,738 | 93,598 123,199 | 3,490,530 


FACTORY “TRADE: 

Account in the ae Sheet. 

Net ProrFit. i Net Loss. 

PERIOD, ENDED. | fo Se. mul|y Sboeks 
| | Rate | | Rate |! at end. 
| Amount. | per £ on | Amount.) per £ on | 

Supplies. || Supplies, | 
jem <p 8 a ie ce £9 
Half Year, December, 1895 .............. 254 1 0 8 a ~ Ue 1,003 
5 Years, ss 1Q0G) Rit tees cs eeee a5 | Ae L670 oy 0 oF 5,453 
Bidens a i QOS eal oct cyt 6,635 | O 7 ae ci 3,306 
Year, . | 1 og | 3,986 
» (58 wks) ,, | 0118 3,889 
” ” MeO) OR <4 4,614 
” : ) 2 98 || 4,340 
” ” 1 4 «|| 4,505 
» ” 0 33 ; 6,597 
Half Year, June, | 546 0 4% 6,254 
i 
| | 
LieVCara's fT Olal ieee ic Ss ca a seis wee ) 19,916 || 2,293 
} | 
iOss T4088... cine ews 52 os | 2,223 
Leaves Net Profit ........ | 17,693 0 68 | 
SHOH WORKS TRADE. 
a separate Account. 
EXPENSES. | 
PeAaON Net PROFIT. 
PRODUCTION. Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. = ch emnels 
Rate 
Per cent. | Per £. || Amount. per £on 
Pompton 

f leans id. s. d. £ Bids £ 

24 Years, January, 1876 ...........- 80 1 54] 6 O8 1,488 0 4 9,186 

5 4, December, 1880 ........---- 87 2 68] 7 5 4,008 | 0 24 15,772 

B= 45 r 1885 8815 8 29 8,630 0 4 15,752 

ge O55 ” poe 9 35,946 | 0 11s) , 61,935 

peat : 8 5 94,347 0 4 101,621 

5 oy » 8.44 || 27,905 0 4% || . 114,018 

5 ” er 8 3 15,6 7 0 2 114,216 

: Ta) sa) gh dese 

583 week . 7 10 
et gah oe 7 15389 | 0 94 || 170.795 
= = 7 11 SYA LH 0 5 127,900 
” ” te ve 0.5 140,462 
rr} ” 87 19 7 le 6,179 0 3g 158, 244 
Half Year, June, 36 6 | 7 Bi 64119 | 0 4 108,194 
38% Years’ Total ...../.c......| 40°71 19°] "8° “0g: |! 168,828 °}° 0 ‘age Pal 
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HECKMONDWIKE BOOT, SHOH, 


From 


TotaL EXPENSES 
Boot and i (INCLUDING CURRYING DEPARTMENT). 
Net Shoe 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. | Produc- . 

tion. 4 ee 

Wages & | Deprecia-| 
| Sundry. on ig ited Total. 

£ £ ee eo,” 2 ae 

Half Year, December, 1880 .... 3,060 | 8,438 1,057 16 30 | 1,108 

5 Years, * 1885 ....| 88,295 | 85,197 || 27,824 461 1,038 | 29,323 

Larry reer 1890 ....{ 139,007 117,020 44,539 2,389 2,857 49,785 

Daawess = 1895 ....| 229,850 | 192,594 | 78,872 4,552 5,408 88,832 

CKres ts 1900 ....| 280,601 | 238,078 || 100,647, 8, 6,104 | 115,356 

5B 45 * 1905 ....| 842,878 307,637 || 115,788 10,183 . 6,161 | 182,132 

t | } 

Year ' 1906". 2:3 58,903 | 53,1381 || 20,669 2,102 1,298 | 24,069 
» (68 weeks) , 1907....| 62981 | 59,942 | 21,655 | 1,260 919 | 93,884 
» = 1908s; <. 78,667 73,108 24,807 24 609 | 25,440 
” o 1909 .... 78,035 | 77,305 25,183 16 872 | 26,071 
os 3 1910 ....| 79,260 | 69,847 || ee | 14 a aia 

TOU oi... 84,141 | 80,470 | ’ 8 | » 
” ” ? > 
Half Year, June, 1912 ....| 41,994) 45,111 15,829 7 552 | 15,888 
32 Years’ Total............ 1,562,122 | 1,402,878 527,528 29,643 27,680 | 584,851 
RUSHDEN BOOT AND 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net Produc- 
PRRIOD, ENDED. Supplies. Pare 7 
Seer Denes Interest.; Total. 
£ £ £ £ £ £ 

81 Weeks, December, 1900...... 11,091 11,806 4,215 68 83 4,366 

5 Years, ” OOD Ys sis: 3 285,920 295,640 84,225 5,191 | 8,867 93,283 

Year. 1906... 107,895 117,698 29,701 1,738 1,672 83,111 
» (63 weeks)» «1907... 117,970 | 110,916 i 1,765 1,595 | 82,296 
s Ph 1908...... 114,777 | 124,168 83,375 1,786 1,415 | 36,576 
99 y) OO Si: 5y0.5 108,342 102,610 81,504 1,780 1,783 35,067 
‘a » 1940.;....5. 100,377 1 1 80,294 2,370 2,191 34,855 
x Ki 1911. ....{ 88,997 | 76,017 23,688 2.515 2,035 | 28,188 

Half Year, June, NCH Ra 41,010 46,228 18,560 1,383 974 | 15,917 

12 Years and 5 Weeks’ Total..| 971,879 | 989,359 279,378 18,596 15,615 | 313,589 


ee ~~ e 


AND CURRYING WORKS TRADE. 


commencement, 


EXPENSES, 
| Boor & SHor Rate Ner Prorir. || Nev Loss. 
PeErRiop. ENDED. on Propvction. : fh : Stocks 
} } at end. 
} | | Rate Rate 
Per cent. | Per £. | Amo’nt., per £ on | Amo’nt.| per £ on |) 
| Supplies. Supplies. 
Z£e0a/a4a]) 2 | 3 a £4 One 
Half Year, December,1880... 82 1 7%, 6 4% pie } “ WL} 2 26 |) 2478 
| | 1 | | 
5 Years, »  1885..| 84 8 42| 6108 | 71) 0 0 fs 5,314 
” 7 1890..| 8516 14) 7 16 4,953, 0 a 11,325 
5 ” 1895... 88 2 14) 7 7 9416) 0 meee 20,711 
5B 45 ” 1900... 4018 2, | 8 2 <a “ 2,273 | O 1% |} 15,487 
B. 55 5 1905... 4219 Of) 8 7 6,074 0 44 : P 12,935 
Year, » 1906... 89 811 | 7108 || .. x 4541, 1 64 | 15,995 
x» (53 weeks) ,, 1907..; 84 16 } 6 1k se ao | 8,870}; 1 Of || 11,175 
” a 1908..| 8116 92 6 |, 2,155 0 64 re] 17,574 
” » 1909... 80 12 | 6 | 45692) oO oil 20,895 
” * 1910 81 16 a | 6 it ji L770; oO | 17,985 
“* »  I91l..) 88 8 88) 6 7B || 616) 0 1g | | 22,784 
Half Year, June, 1912.. 8216 7%, 6 62) 317° 0 48 | . | 40,806 
} | i} | | | / 
32 Years’ Total ...... | 8610 6§| 7 8& || 27,564 ine 10,865 | 
| | : Vv 
ay ee ea | 1] 
Less Loss ........ 10,865 | -- | 
| | J 
Leaves Net ae 17,199 | O 28 


SHOK WORKS TRADE. 


| 12 Years and 5 Weeks’ Total ....) 81 13 11 


commencement. . 
EXPENSES. 
Net PROFIT. 
enran, ae. Rate on PRopvction. ‘ Stocks 
\ at end. 
Rate 
Per cent. Per £. || Amount.| per £ on 
i Supplies, 

é £38. d s. 4. £ Sas £ 
81 Weeks, December, 1900 .......... 8619 7% 1 42 964 1 8% 2,482 
5 Years, 7 DOOD eras arar ese 8111 08 6 8g 22,070 1 63 20,549 
Year. 1006s oy. 22 > 23 2 8 5 7 5 1 0g 197 

yy (3 weeks) »~ 1907.......... 299 11 5 7,022 | 1 oF 21,719 

” of W908 iit se sina 29 9 1g 5 1 8,627 1 6 81,232 

” ” NOOO ottin.aate ie B4 3 6 6 10 4,811 0 11, 848 

” 05 LQLOC ES case 0% 83 8 a 6 rl 1,244 0 38,338 

a a ODL sete esce 87 1 7 363 0 25,076 
Half Year, June, AGT caverns 84 8 Th 6 103 74 0 02 28,536 

0 


BROUGHTON CABINET 
From 
| EXPENSES. 
Net 
PeERIOD. ENDED. A | 
Supplies. Wa &\D . 
| ges eprecia- 
| | Sundry. . en | Interest. | Total. 
. 2 | £ Pai =. ot. ae 
34 Years, December, 1895...... 22498 | 15,442 | 1,216 «| = 1,826 | = (17,984 
po sae “4 1900....:. 65,846 39,217 | 2,414 2,524 44,155 
Sees bs’ » 1905.48...) 69,879 86,847 2,921 2,363 | 42,131 
Year, s 1906......, 22720 || 10465 | 652 569 11,686 
gen(Bo wks) 4, | 190%se2o 29,604 | 15,120 | 636 566 | 16,322 
ne s 1908...... 28,440 || 14,202 | 743 678 15,718 
- 5 1909...:..| 29,696 | 14,669 785 726.) 16,180 
4) . 191040228 30,975 | 14,826 | 792 | 718 16,336 
- - 1911 55. $< | 82,136 | 15,806 690 741 | 19,287 
Half Year, June, © 1912...... 11,808 6,515 | oo a 6,799 
; —— Ss S| SSS eee 
192 Years’ Total ........0... 348,522 183,199 | ~ 10,889 | 10,455 204,543 
LEEDS BRUSH 
Since publishing a separate 
EXPENSES. 
Net | | 
PERIOD. ENDED : | 
ate q Supplies. Wa x 
ges and|/ Deprecia- | 
Sundry. a Interest. Total. 
. £ gre £ £ "ei 
14 Years, December, 1905 ...... 16,814 7,530 307 841 8,178 
Year, Spi pal O06: niecisers 15,777 6,086 3807 238 6,631 
» (8 wks), ,, LOOT rae 17,686 6,996 457. 828 7,781 
a Pe 0 ne 20,900 9,418 764 578 10,760 
" ak, el OUU eee 26,189 10,915 ” 859 688 12,462 
vis io. 4 19LO8. cc 29,003 || 12,154 e 885° | 712 13,751 
i 5 a ee Maer * 82,047 19880 | 915 | “705 |’ ° 14,600 
Half Year, June, 1912 ...... 16,862 6,372 477 3538 7,202 
8 Years’ Total ..............] 175,298 || 92,851 4,971 3,948 81,265 


Norn. — Huddersfield business transferred to Leeds, June, 1906. 


ry 
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WORKS TRADE. 


commencement. . 
eae = = 2 J | 
Net PRorir. Net Loss, 
Prrrop. ENDED. Rate . Rate || Stocks 
Amount. per £ on | Amount. | per £on || at end. 
i ; Supplies. | Supplies. 
£ | s. da. & a | £ 
34 Years, December, 1895 ...... | i 1,305 1 1g 7,257 
oe 2s 1900 F355 2 5,950 1 98 4,452 
| | 
- 5 1905 2282... 432 0 13 7,584 
Year, ‘i 1906 sec:... 389 04 || 6,751 
» (3wks) ,, 1907 s<2.: 494 0 4 7,225 | 
rn - 1908) 5.0. 246 ha? aa 9,193 
ie : 1909 = .5 164 | 0 12 | 9,790 
i ® 1910.43. 254 o.1g | | 9,853 
as BS 1911 201 0-14 = =|} 10,917 
Half Year, June, 1912 ...... 132 0 28 12,029 
—_———_—— | | | EOE 
192 Years’ Total ............ 1,748 7,819 
Less Profit.......... | 1,748 f 
' _ ee re eo ee) 
Leaves Net Loss... .)) 6,071 0 44 
l | 
FACTORY TRADE. 
Account in Balance Sheet. 
_ Nev Prorir. 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate nine | 
Amount, | per £on A 
supplies. 
£ s. d. £ 
PAPVears, December, 1905 2x osc 101s stor ale ore. si0ie\osoreieiniaye sieieseie 565 0 8 4,453 
Year, a) ROG Se crore pita c clolteyslovia sine vin ielseees eaters 870 1 1g 8,358 
» (53 wks) 4, ODF ae ardieretnavachiton bisa o29F Aad os wis eimiosioele §48 0 8% 5,428 
pe - 3 615 07 9,236 
Fs a 958 0 8% 10,427 
s 2 816 0 6% 11,358 
i 5 1,003 0 3 10,971 
Half Year, June, 460 0 64 10,388 
ONOALA DOtal peas a cawata ee emetenusee RPE AEOAG 5,985 0 8 ; 


-l 
9 8) 


KEIGHLEY 
From 
EXPENSES. 
Net : 
PERIOD. ENDED. Supplies. ||| yy ; ae 

| Wages and) Deprecia- ; 

Sundry. tion. Interest. | Total. 
Fagen Winkel ieee RT ee ea £ 

Half Year, December, 1908 ... 7,792 ; 3,098 | 269 212 3,579 
Year, rs 1909...) 15,924 6646 | BBC 448 7,637 
a 5s 1910 17,254 T4233 606 | 476 8,505 
= e ih: ee 19,712 8,283 | 551 435 9,269 

: | 
Half Year, June, 1912 9,619 aut | 5 212 ) 4,681 
# Yours? Total: cc...<5: <<<. 70,301 29,594 ) 2,244 1,783 ) 83,621 


PERIOD. END: 


ED. 


DUDLEY BUCKET AND 


Half Year, December, 1908 .... 


Year, Pe 


Half Year, June, 
= Years’ Total 


1909 .... 
1910 .... 
EL)» Seren 


1932 .... 


| Net | 7 
) Supplies. || Wages and Deprecia- 
; | Sundry. tion. 
£ . £ 2 
| gear || 4.917 204 
| 24982 || = 10,078 459 
98,567 | gas 506 
| 25,546 | 9.939 | 440 
| 1a967 || = 5081 220 
98,933 39,587 1,849 


From 


EXPENSES, 


Interest. Total. 


£ 
173 


IRONWORKS TRADE. 
commencement. 
Nev Proriv, 
PrRIOD. ENDED. ‘FLAT ee ape 
| |Rate per £ || 2% e2 
} Amount. jon Supplies. 
£ Sar e 18 ‘£ 
ABIh YORE DOSGCMIDOR NOUS ACEI Cos oc u.Sce acest leenss 226 0 6% 5,064 
Year, % ch Mec aon erbae ec hee Foyt ree ey Sen eee ee 869 0 5% 4,923 
oa os SPRINT nc Gren as toss 2 deduee eet ella Aa sais e' 803 0 43 4,699 
ra ‘6 LIS at a ee ae eer eae ae TP Eee | 805 0 93 «|| 4,651 
Half Year, June, NOUR. MOSHE ns ABs cody an yus |, . were) pag 4,764 
BS GSA egy 5 gt ER gk nN 1,799 0 64 
FENDER WORKS TRADE. 
conumencement. 
Nev Prorrz, 
Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. - - Rite per £ soit 
ron Supplies. 
fe s. d. £ 
HabewWear, December, 1908 fyi tact< cigs. os cssistelese seco ndcsens 843 £14 3,495 
Year, Ps LONG a peer Peters oe vd Peete rata dic at We avatar 924 0 8% 8,420 
By oa IDIOM Gees ade ices A SO ee te eee ee 882 0 3g 3,849 
i os TU cans Rett ER CRC AG AERTS IRA GEE OE 683 0 62 4,069 
Half Year, June, TUL RAS a ti aera Pen Se nena SE 488 O 9% 5,268 
SeVoara’. Dotal - ey ces ian seen ees 5 ER EEES oe as 8,820 0 8 
WORKS TRADE. ‘ 
commencement. 
Net Prorir. 
Pa ap oe ee eet | STORER 
Been 5 Rate g|| atend. 
Amount. | “9t6 Per 
ou Supplies. 
£- s. d. £ 
Hal Y One December, 1908) 2. cn. acclemaehe. tcc npam’ vcr 259 1 8 1,989 
Year, 4 OD cn states cts Marae enh eo aiiets serait 113 0 32 2,548 
Ba rma 1 Ole i, 3 Raed Set, Fees a eid. es 203 0 7 9,647 
Aa a PL aes Ae either tne MOA coaie cre ivie oath ate nse RSS 523 I 5g 2,246 
Half Year, June, LO eee eae oe AR eee gs 236 1 3% 2,187 
PV enPn! Total o,f ees0\ ee eev-abe re ee eee 1,384 0 112 
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PELAW TAILORING, KERSEY, 
Since publishing a separate 


. EXPENSES. 
P D ENDED oe 
ERIOD. * Su jes. | Saar | 
ge Pies ee Interest.| Total. 
i iS ee 2 1 3 £ 
2 Years, December, 1905 ...........--- 65,992 | 20,918 | 2,871 1,398 24,687 
Year, is GOOG. (stasretsietetaets: ero 39,300 11,439 1,036 689 13,164 
9» (53wks) , LOOT Fs ccnecaxe teal 48,394 12,774 1,057 725 14,556 
= tna EN CoN aes mreicsctomns 45,010 12,606 1,066 702 | 14,874 
#4 aw LOOT Reaeen cet aes | 39,948 12,400 | 1,072 716 14,188 
* - POLO remssisancrae ee | 41,482 | 12,928 1,061 708 14,697 
yi LOU A ecple sok: a | 46,455 14,198 | 1,088 810 16,091 
Half Year, June, AD UZ te atare arelarsiaregs/ae | 21,948 | 7,075 542 422 8,039 
82) Years Total Gece. os conv onse | 343,479 | 104,388 | 9,288 6,170 | 119,796 
PELAW CABINET 
Since publishing a separate 
EXPENSES. 
Net E 
PERIOD. ENDED. . ; 
3 Supplies. | Wages and| Deprecia- 
j Sundry. aaa, Interest. Total. 
£ | £ £ £ Sar 
2 Years, December, 1905 ........ 52,223 || 81,659 3,912 2,434 38,005 
Year, fe) O08) siseise 0% 24,788 | 18,539 1,637 1,141 16,317 
sy COO WES) 95, LOOT. sian: 29,795 || 14,761 1,665 1,108 17,534 
Ph (jm te eenoon esc 36,228 | 18,785 1,014 943 20,742 
“5 GRMLOUD  Aecce ston 81,783 || 16,259 906 836 18,001 
7 We SLO EeEA 30,087 | 15,165 117 349 15,681 
jv eS 82,721 | 16,776 123 387 17,236 
| 
Half Year,June, 1912 .......| 18,887 | 7,671 84 193 7,948 
84 Years’ Total......... eS Gy) | 184,615 9,458 7,841 151,414 


81. 


AND SHIRT FACTORIES TRADE. 


Account in Balance Sheet. 


Net Prorirt. | 
PrrRiop. ENDED. a | Stocks 
Amount, | Bate per £ || at end. 
on Supplies. 
oS Se ee 
DS Waars, Dewaubin, 10. Ail odcccees hie eiccac dee cem 125 0 28 1 5,606 
Year, i) RYLEY ae PION er Sel TL er eee 1,098 0 68 6,431 
ph GETS: alah ty RAEI es Renee terse aeehadies haeee eee 1,660 0 9% 5,208 
4 BS Sis S ee eS open cee Es Wemeae Ont Sree: 9,725 1 24 6,278 
3 ae ee COO es eee es Se OR Ee 1,409 0 sg || 7,282 
= ERG liiens Sue ese ne te were we ees | 1,302 0 7% 9,411 
” a NOEL pen, pein ceive a insne ek enich Smisiiee te 932 0 42 11,219 
Heit Yours cine; 5 1G1S) oe. 5. hes abcd acs oo Senta sce | 79 0 02 || 11,921 
ec 
SAWN eats Potala’ 2. eee. dace tomas: Mastek ee 9,930 0 62 | 
WORKS TRADE. 
Account im Balance Sheet. 
Net Loss. ! ; 
|| Stocks 
PERIOD. ENDED. Rate 
oy Amount. per £ on | atend 
Supplies. 
£ Soe Cte Bit £ 
events, December: WOh os sank. -. aseosk s-antee et 1,814 0 8 | 9,877 
; 
Year, ~ = NOG) .ctotis Sersneaaisisl Ade and aheeraa ep eare 8,333 2 8h | 10,218 
eC whey) vn)  GEWOOR Sid. dae Wed Mex ele eo 912 ou 9,978 
if Shee! pts alee Sone ae ne Mae coded 5,623 3 14 8,949 
i SRE SUC ac Pea Nasser ete oR 2,162 1 43 10,721 
ies MM 1G. daae co yenstc tise navies Rie eons 87 0 0g 8,520 
mar gi Se ae tant eS Fe Rh, Th *287 02 | 10,480 
Half Year, dune, ¥! 1019) ..uctersomcedseeconcns rae 71 0 1A 11,473 - 
x. ‘ . v ‘ <a. | {= eee ae 
84 Years’ Total............. Ae ipoker cosas seein fs716, | ym a 
* Profit. 
1 
Wa _ 
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-DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


GRAND TOTAL. 
SALES— £26,336,844. 

Expenses= Amount. perl be 

. i ig oa | 2) ae 
SWULBIS ES syate are sete cjecace sa s\ere1p sp aiainy s mrris © Saxo bre etb)eYeligtb nie, k(n vals /ea fora, dCaleisieisisieie/= 269958 14 9 20 600 
PATAT TOPS yoyo vce iclelese 0) 4/000 o¢s)oFoisiolesqiolol ora’ areldterey¥ie/aleloic(s a1 a siois,eeietaleveleteintsrer= 907 10 2 © 083 
BORINMEOES. Bier ores soir Sebeeiie sets, s © <M aial oralnla eiwiels min iet ciate! s\d ine io: an 32 15 10 0 003 
Olaf MobTMNUELEI 0 sale AMG O MENS. kb Hep OOU Ts DEER O COGS” DOCOO MSE 5153 10383 0 11 0 9:46 
PNTOG EVAG See PULOELLG? "Cae coleniialas ancy cues toate pascee ss etac aaa 8131 16 3 0 Tal 
e a EE KISSD O's a fecatlate’ ave cue iar vhs a 8 8 Gia) wipyibian oye i stacale Rietpssa ehamaia sya 71213 5 0 0-70 
TALI A AIL) UR ULOIOLY, ta\0\o1sisiviolels>\« <)siera'ciaivis/eiaisisivia/o\s 14] lg; te/sieisin/sie\s 14399 210 | l 12 
PET OGL GBI rete queswreriie lavstayerersteittararets 'leia%6 avalos} ai ole'a alate aie a oh ereetaeotha ss 354 10 6 0 032 
DPR VOLE See rductaislapsitisciaetactes este siete cinelcas aicaennten tet asst 35913 10 10 2 873 
PAUSAILDIS) sasha retih cin eis atele er evecrielsiersisisletateisie’s x todrarasniars 'areleacnictlaletaie etelelesereietacs 9004 15 11 © 8-20 
TIVE G EY BUTEA (0) c2e 1a [sscre ce <cialsts Sie aint s prety p el eancle ate tayavassvejevavecn'm ata slefaWtisique/s sictela 699 3 5 0 O64 
IMSL SPBOVOH avis vias stele ig aves ait elavaicierclasniais aso cise areca 1965 7 0 0 179 
NM ROS AN SOUS NS civ c's. < caleleminstant’4 nyse store a wie lelele wretemtaicie’ betas etal 2488 5 4 © 229 
Advertisements and Showcards ...............00ceeeeeeeeeeeees 9789 13 2 0 $92 
ME Wikre atsineae 2 FVGCORG,. latex s cjsyeis eieisiaroiaials'eleiniele)e/etea'e <(ojoslontera’slcielsts 10562 13 11 © 9-62 
PRONG FUAHOR) BUl iD BOCES: ciigiersspsa/vislalsie, « winlelorel cisia/arate:s: 6 sip\slslele later arcieios 14310 5 Y @ 104 
Power, Water, Lighting, and Heating ...............cctecnseees 8294 18 0 QO 756 
Exhibition and Congress 3749 0 3 0 342 
Gitar LeTly Wee BIER rarecyatcine siesalate!s > tie vis(oielevu ert lelcisteias eiginieie ele cte reislete 1087 19 10, 0 099 
PBEMPILGY HS! PUGHIC %e oiaiwrerenicte ofeiate'sisivial¥ o Woieiolaisaiclsiareisisiatstelwicte| a tuiciaiels 373 4 6 O O34 
TUG RBM) vinssisie vac ROT DE OSR C1. CGA CT DP SOOO MRO ACE OTE COE CTG 31013 1 © 928 
PIAA UAL LOUIE 2 anaciieiiaeetttete tna siene eve enete er ses twies aces 884 12 9 9 81 
Diming-V0OMS «1.6... 0. se eeeeeeee ence ee ee ees Ritareteicisbatetsta eiersieistticare 21339 93 i 745 
Repairs, Renewals, &c,.........-...e000% ee Beans neice aie « 18751 6 L 1 509 
Insurance ......... Uesiepatet sins AGO Db Uae Rater ey Be rst Siete Ot 5089 16 0 0 464 
Depreciation: Land.......2......05 Mean eR REE a Piniella GOOINL tana, @ 601 
nm EVAL GIN Sar tars isic.otod vieeeleieteieie «esc oe oie we teene sf) 1408) 18 gf lL ta9 
‘ Prehanba Wa, sr ekrseckincaese Tere ee: 0 963 
TAM PSA Scere alaeh ois ee i Po te Prey ....| 88680 9 9 6 88l 
Totals..... RCh Pea Sic eae asters Bes Un pach cay cur We .--| 576880 1 8 43 965 
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SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 23RD, 1911. 
SUMMARY OF DISTRICT TOTALS. 
MANCHESTER. | NEWCASTLE. LONDON. 
£15,329,866. | £5,122,578. £5,884,400. 
Amount. ) tr ) Amount, ete | Amount. ee ree 
196682 15 $ Ls eat 9 ) esas “7 7 Son | sist 18 “s 23 188 
9115!) oon 196 18 7 0 0-92 216 10 2 0 0:89 
ye ee 0 0-03 6 6 2 0 cos | 79 8 0 0-03 
5251 8 8 0 $22 2996 15 4 1 157 2934 16 11 0 911 
5087 2 8 0 789 1153 7 1 0 540 1941 6 6 0 792 
522 8 0 0 062 58 6 2 0 0-27 19119 8 0 0-78 
7721.13 2 1009 | 291716 7| 1 167 3759 138 1 1 3:34 
176 3 7 0 0-28 9°79 | 0 087 98 19 2 0 0-40 
1845419 3 2 489 5790 12 7 | 2 3:13 11667 19 0 3 1159 
4750 12 11 0 744 23 83) 0 990 2140 14 9 0 873 
208 14 7 0 0-48 2908) 0 107 161 8 2 0 0-66 
WT 6 8B 0 1-42 390 110 | 0 188 667 18 6 0 272 
1498 2 8 0 235 4671910 | 0-219 472 210 0 1-93 
6353 16 5 0 995 117 8 2 0 Ti 1918 8 7 0 782 
. 6136 8 3 0 961 21519 7 | 0 945 2400 6 1 0 979 
| 700915 1 0 10°97 8115 0 6 1 2:60 4185 10 2 1 507 
4386 6 8 0 687 1741 8 2 0 816 2167 8 7 | ~ O 8:84 
2039 6 1 0 319 870 2 1 0 408 839 12 1 0 342 
722.10 5 0 118 59 4 8 0 028 306 49 | © O 125 
212 14 0 0 0338 7 8 6 0 0:36 83 2 0 0 034 
142 16 8 0 0-22 85 5 8 0 O17 122 10 9 0 O54 
% 514 9 2 0 O81 169 2 2 0 079 201 1 5 0 082 
; 12353 0 2 1 734 4330 9 2 1 829 4655 19 11 1 699 
10705 14 9 1 476 2789 2 9 1 107 5256 8 7 1 9-44 
| 2250 8 1 0 3852 128819 8 | 0 6-04 1550 8 8 0 632 
. 4358 14 8 0 682 126017 5 0 591 972 5 8 0 397 
i 9858 17 0 1 1-86 6417 12 0 2 607 6226 19 4 2 1-40 
| 4814 6 3 0 T54 3354 0 2 1 371 2396 0 1 0 977 
45280 11 1 5 10°89 20762 8 5 3 127 22637 15 8 7 $33 
a1 | 61 292 | 147622 79 | 50 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


SALES = 


Expenses = 


Sorutineers...........%.. 
Committees............ , 
Price Lists: Printing.... 


5) RY Postage .... 
Printing and Stationery. . 


Periodicals .....5 08.08 - 


Telephones 


Miscellaneous 


Adverts. and Showcards.. 
“Wheatsheaf” Record .. 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes.. 


Power, Water, Lighting, 
and Heating 


Exhibition and Congress 


“Annual,” 1911 


Dining-rooms............ 


Repairs, Renewals, &e. Kg 


Insurance 


Depreciation: Land .... 
ae Buildings. . 
FF, Fixtures, &ec. 


Inferest.s..60...55% 


Totalav..% «cv 


MAIN CHES TEE. 
TOTALS. GROCERY. COAL, 
£15,329,866. £12,672,297. £358,209. 
Amount. et er! Amount. arts Amount, een er 
seo 18 6 | 17 999 | 6780613 1'| 10 e4a| 1658 0 4| 9 275 
494 1 5 0 077 340 12 10 0 065 814 0 0 058 
LE 0 0:03 15 14 11 0 0:03 Oo 92 0 0:03 
5251 8 8 0 822) 2823 8 1 0 5:35 4910 5 0 332 
5087 2 8| O 789] 2125 7 4] O 408 
522 8.0 0 O82 433 6 10 0 0-82 
7721 18 2 1 0°09 | 4520 14 11 0 856 ATL, Boe 0 11:47 
176 87 0 0:28 1389 2 9 0 027 3B 4 8 0 0:22 
18454.19 3 2 489] 7446 3 4 1 210 480 11 11 2 8:20 
4750 12 11 0. 744 | 385412 7 0 730 108 9 9 0° 7:27 
308 14 7 0 0-48 217 9 2 0 O41 6 14 10 Q 0°45 
907 6 8] 0 1:42 73518 7| O 1:39 90 4 4) 0) 1:85 
1498 2 8 0 2:35 | 1067 6 8 0 2:02 Q7-18 5 QO 1:87 } 
6353 16 5 0 995] 5189 5 7 0 9:83 78 6 0 0 525 
6136 8 3] O 961 | 5060 6 11 0 9:58 M713 9 0 9:89 
7009 15 1| 0 10:97 305017 9 | O 78 2612 5) 0 178 
4886 6 3| O 687| 1278 9 2| O 242 40 0 0] O 268 
2089 6 1)-0 319] 18921810] 0 264 39 8 4/ 0 264 
722 10 5 0 113 596 17 6 0 1:13 Ties 0 116 
21214 0/|' 0 038 920811 | 0 1007 110} O O14 
14216 8/ 0 0-22 188 1410 | 0 0:26 0 5 6) 0 002} 
514 9 2] O O81 42318 6] O 0:80 12 8 4| 0 088 
12353 0 2] 1 734] 870311 8] 1 4-48 17119 5) 01152 
10705 14 9) 1 476} 6611 4 4] 1 052 296 1411] 2 7:88 
2250 8 1| O 852} 108817 8] O 2:05 6 17] 0 O41 
4358 14 8 | O 682; 1672 0 2] 0°817 2013 4) 0 1°39 
8853 17 0; 1 186} 8898 2 8| 0 G44 891311] 0 266 
4814 6 3) O 754] 282611 6] O 4:41 4419 1 ' 0 3:01 
45280 11 1) 5 10°89 | 24817 910} 8 11:00 40816 0} 2 3889 
./297959 2 10} 38 1048 |15796215 6 | 241003 | 863 0 2| a1 B16 


oe 


(vo) 
Or 


PS ee eee 


SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 23rp, 1911—continued. 
MAN CH FHS TER. 
DRAPERY. | POORUENS AND | BOOTS AND SHOES.! FURNISHING. 
£1,075,460. £282,688. £469,916. £471,296. 

Amount. Sah LE . Amount. Sat Se | natoank nee P er | Amount. okies 
ae s. d. Ss. =; Sa Bdcy A a. | Soe Bod: ae re Saat ae 
34416 10 9) 64 0-04) 8969 1 3| 62 898| 10367 911) 44 150) 1956919 3/| 57 7-03 
6811 9| 0 158 | 1911 7] 0 166/ 3091) 0 136| 962 2] 0 198 
17 4| 0 003 070) 0 003 01111! 0 00s | 011 1) 0 003 
1063 711) 11178) 26712 2) 11072| 534 211|/ 2 398/518. 7 2| 2 244 
list 7 0) 2 243/ 1509 7 0/ 10 S14 300) 0 179| 188 1 4| 0 932 
445 5| 0 099 a2 ie 883] 0 O18 417 6) 0 211 
1es2 2 4| 3 154| 95712 3] 1 987| 58611 0| 2 340| 558 9 1] 2 418 
122 3 8| 0 027 79 4| 0 063 8.0 6| 0 O41 | 6 28] 0 081 
6358 16 10 | 11 990| 1889 1 1| 18 438/ e491911| 8 741} 1480 6 2| 6 O84 
874 0 4] 0 8:35 9614 8| 0 821} w4i4u| o 791| 162 0 8| 0 825 
37 15] 0 088) 121 8] 0 103 75 2] 0 0:88 28 29] 0 1-48 
72 42) 0 161 2019 5| 0 148 30 910] 0 1:56 2710 4| 0 1-40 
93015 4| 0 515 621910) 0 5:35 54 311| 0 277 5418 6| 0 280 
480 510| 01072| 126 11) 01070|- 364 7 8| 1 661| 11510 8| 0 588 
440 9 9| 0 983| 11511 8| 0 981) 19 7 8] 0 998] 17718 6|. 0 906 
178114 7| 3 376| 348 4 8| 2 514| 5991611) 2 351| 1967 8 9| 5 4:54 
1581 0 1| 211°28| 22410 8| 1 706) 238312 0| 1 759| 987814 4| 8 875] 
29611 6| 0 662} 118 0 9| 0 960) 149 6 0| 0 763 48 5 8| 0 246 
5115 3| 0 116 13 5 8] 0 113 2210 8| 0 115 2017 5] 0 1:06 
5813 8| 0 1:31 1817 0| 0 160 1514 7/| 0 O81 2 8 0] 0 1:28 
017 0| 0 002 0 8 9| 0 002 288) 0 O18 0 611] 0 ov2 
3619 2| 0 0-82 916 2) 0 083 16 8 7| 0 O84 1418 5| 0 0-76 
1703 6 5| 8 201; 41511 4/ 21128) 690 7 6| 21126! 668 4 3| 21003] 
2377 0 7| 4 505| 31412 4| 2 97| 987514 4] 1 719] 780 8 8| 8 1:20 
4483 1| 0 989| 24513 7| 1 886| 18017 8] 0 924] 29014.6|] 1 2:80 
uu 4u| 2 220/ 216 7 3] 1 637| 93791011/ 1 739| 89518 1] 3 962 
‘989716 10| 4 551/ 45617 3| 8 279| .759 3 2| 3 277) 1902 8 2| 7 TIT]. 
| 151216 1] 2 976 8115 1] 0 694] 14217 4| 0 730| 705 7 2| 211-92 
581 4 9| 151038] 299415 1/ 21 140| 4562 4 4| 19 501| 3976 1 1| 16 1048 
68113 18 9/107 272| 1869219 9 |182 802 | 21391 15 4| 91 64] 25214 18 4|119 ee0 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 


SALES = 


Expenses = 


Committdes 52. Sac) +..2-08 
Price Lists: Printing .... 

5 $5 Postage .... 
Printing and Stationery. . 


Periodicals 2... cs desesess 


Telegrams ..........- ae 
Telephones ...........-+. 
- Miscellaneous .......... 
Adverts. and Showcards. . 
“Wheatsheaf” Record .. 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes.. 
Power, Water, Lighting, 

and Heating ........ 
Exhibition and Congress . 
Quarterly Meetings...... 
Employés’ Picnic ........ 
MC PAD chiseinipin ehisicies sive 
MVAMTIUAL LOLL Pie cisinsiwi tte 
Dining-rooms............ 
Repairs, Renewals, &c. .. 
TNBUTANOO.. Hes Vie secens 


Depreciation: Land .... 


i Buildings .. 
3 Fixtures, &c. 
Interest........... Risicsae 


MotHlay kites. «cat 


NEwWCASTIE. 
TOTALS. GROCERY. COAL. 
£5,122,578. £3,711,452. £92,015. 
Amount. Ree er) Amount. aie P er! Amount. eaiee gee 
8 8h di) eh dy £ 8. 4 te d. ee Be Ga Be ah 
65144 7 7 | 25 5-21 | 2484918 6 | 18 146 | 382 6 8| 7 086 
19618 7| 0 092 | 10918 6| 0 O71 28 6| 0 0357 
6 5 2] 0 003 49 6| 0 003 0 2 4/ 0 003 
2996 15 4| 1 157 | 1278 8 8| 0 827 719 0| 0 207 
1153 71) 0 540 | 229 510| 0 1:48 
58 6 2| 0 027 | 58 6 2| 0 0:98 
291716 7| 1 167 | 125511 6| 0 812 | 23.4 2| 0 605 
79 7 9| 0 037 | 49 8 6| 0 0832 1 8 6| 0 087 
579012 7| 2 843 | 10814 0| 0 717 5315 9| 1 208 
2118 8 8| 0 990 | 83514 5| 0 5-40 12 6 5| 0 821 
29 0 8| 0 107 | 1714 4| 0 0-76 09 3] 0 o12 
390 110} 0 183 | 298517 9| 0 185 8 5 5| 0 085 
46719 10| 0 219 | 307 5 2| 0 1°99 517 6| 0 158 
1517 8 2| 0 711 | 974 0 5| 0 680] 2814 5| 0 649 
201519 7| 0 945 | 1496 0 7|.0 929 | 388 5 8| 0 999 
315 0 6| 1 260 | 81816 5| 0 529 26 0| 0 v60 
1741 8 2] 0 846 | 108810 8| 0 704 | 1721 6| 0 4:59 
870 2 1| 0 408 | 60914 5| 0 894 1610 8| 0 431 
59 48/0 028 | 42 5 1] 0 027 12 4] 0 029 
7 8 6| 0 086| 218] 0 014] .0 6 2| 0 008 
8 5 8| 0 O17 068 8416 7|-0 909_ 
169 2 2| 0 079 | 120 510| 0 0-78 8 4 7/| 0 oss 
4330 9 2| 1 829 | 29929 1 7|/ 1 694 | 65 010] 1 4:96 
2709 2 9| 1 107 | 192519 8| 0 soy | 21 8 2] 0 sa 
128819 8| 0 604 | 580 2 1| 0 375 014 9) 0 o19 
‘126017 5| 0 591 | 502 2 5| 0 395 215 6| 0 072 
6417 12 0| 2 607 | 338618 7) 1 9-90 97 9| 0 246 
8854 0 2] 1 B71 | 154710 6| 01001 918 1| 0 258 
20762 8 5| 8 127 | 96151911| 5 218 | 114 411| 2 5:80 
191248 11 1| 61 292 | 54989 1811/29 759 | 797 1 0/17 889. 


BG 
~] 


SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 23rp, 1911—continued. 


NEwWCA STINE. 
DRAPERY. WoonrENs AND | BOOTS AND SHOES.| FURNISHING. 
£589,604. £181,690. £253,922. £293,895. 
Amount. Pare Amount. my er! Amount. me Amount. mae tie 
£ s. a4.| 8. 4. £8, 4.| 8. a. £a-d| 8 a fa; | ede 
19965 6 8} 64 399 | 3599 611/39 745 | 525617 0| 41 486 | 196471610 | 86 0-85 
3619 7} 0 150 1017 7| 0 144 15 4 6| 0 1-4 211411} 0 1-78 
015 0} 0 008 0 4 7) 0 008 0 6 5| 0 008 0 7 4| 0 003 
66619 1] 2 315 | 215 0 9| 2 440 | 35915 4| 21001 | 36812 6| 2 610 
27411 7| O1tis | 57118 0| 6 354 454 6/ 0 497 82 7 2] 0 264 
68119 8| 2 374 | 234 7 2/ 2 696 | 236 311| 11038 | 48619 2| 8 377 
915 3| 0 0-40 41110| 0 061 510 4| 0 052 818 4| 0 ov 
25021 7 9| 8 663 | 735 6 5| 8 118] 310 6 2| 2 5383) 1061 2 6| 7 265 
63917 8} 2 205 797 5/| 01049} 811 3| om | 49711 1] 21091 
8 8 1] 0 848 91010) 0 1:26 5 8 7| 0 O51 10 9 7| 0 086 
4113 7| 0 1-70 wis 6| 0 171 1719 5) 0 1-70 98 7 2] 0 232 
57 5 7] 0 2:38 1115 0| 0 155 23 510| 0 220 6210 9| 0 Sl 
195 7 4] 0 795 51 0 5| 0 674 | 191 711] 1 609 8117 8| 0 669 
242 710| 0 987 1513 3| 0 999] 105 1 2| 0 998/| sil 1] 0 968 
gig 15 4} 2 995 | 214 40) 2 490 | 92:0 3 4| 2 626 | 4215 5] 6 499 
261 9 6| O1064 | 1311111| 1 538] 3 0 4] 01068 129 5 8| 0 1056 
10717 8| 0 4:39 3414 2| 0 459 477 8] 0 4:48 5318 4| 0 439 
72 1/ 0 029 24 2/ 0 029 3 15|0029| © 39 7] 0 028 
211 4} 0 0-92 6 4 6| 0 082 5 7 6] 0 ODI 2017 4| 0 1-70 
or tiae bse. 00 5 005 OO. uae 
20 7 6| 0 O88 6 711) 0 O84 817 0| 0 O84 919 4] 0 O8t 
60019 3} 2 046 | 18218 4| 2 016 | 257 9 6| 2 O84 | 29419 8/ 2 O09 
652 3 2) 2 254 | 158 011) 1 888 8619 11| 0 822 | 5441511] 8 849 
30116 3| 1 098 | 11015 8| 1 263] 1811910) 1 076 | 16010 8/1 Ll 
314 9 9} 1 080 78 911| 01037 | 126 3 3| 01192 | 23616 7| 1 734 
11416 5) 4 145 | 995 8 1| 4 493| 484 5 8| 8 977 | 927 0 6| 6 370 
ssi 711} 21188 | 168 3 1| 11021 | 3691910) 21097 | 77 0 9| 2 679 
4643 2 5115 900 | 19872 011/20 729 | 218712 8| 161004 | 2379 2 7/16 229 
gic 4 8 le 273 | 6973 2 8|98 929 | 1078610 3| BL 1151 | 21437 19 0 |145 1066 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EXPENSES AND RATE PER CENT. ON 
12 IS IO IN = 
| TOTALS, GROCERY. COAL. | 
SALES= | £5,884,400. £4,890,469. £187,136. 
Expenses= Amount. meio pet Amount. aero per Amount. age pet 
| So “sera Ba. £8 s8.iid. “ke al Be aT: ONE Sg 
Wied oft oi: 78S... 2 (68131 13 8 | 23 1°88 | 33376 110) 13 779 | 1247 9 3} 13 399 
Meaaitors Mee ae <0. | 91610 2| 0 o99 | 151 5 0] O O74 | 4 7 0) 0 O56 
HOLUNEETS 0... ves eseee | 79 8/ 0 003 6 4 2) 0 003 » @ 4 9] 0 003 
Ganimhitiocs et Se | 99841611) 0 911 | 13481611] 0 659 2415 2| 0 318 
Price Lists : peaee 1941 6 6| O 7:92 587 9 9] 0 264 
»  » Postage We 19119 3/ 0 O78 | 19119 3| 0 0-94 
Printing and Stationery..| 875918 1)| 1 384 | 2199 610.) 0 10°79 48.7 41 0 620 
Periodicals ....... Bony 9819 2] 0 0-40 7513811) 0 037 018 2; 0 O12 
MPa yelling? 2. feescidces | 11667 19 0} 8 1159,| 83959 6 7| 1 743 417 4 9} 4 S651 
FS CERINPIS arctan oun stetete a bien, «late | 2140 14 9/.0 &73 1629 14 6 | 0 800 29 1 6] oO 3:78 
Welegrams 2. he. chaae 161 8 2| 0 0-66 109 411) O 054 1711 4] O 225 
Welephones -)..1 Ish... acee 66718 6| O 2°72 449 8) 4) 0 221, vs 181k 4) 0 2:02 
Miscellaneous ....... “a 472 210] 0 1:98 853 18 10}, O U4 010 0} O 0:06 
Adverts. and Showeards..| 1918 8 7/ 0 782 1344 5 8} O 6:60 39: 4°59) 0 5-08 
“Wheatsheaf” Record ..| 2400 6 1]:0 9:79 1993 17 6] O 979 75.16 8] 0 978 
Rents, Rates, and Taxes..|. 4185 10 2} 1 507 | 1857 3 7] 0 6°66 13.1110; 0 174 
eat: aa 2167 8 7| 0 S84 | 1165 2 8] O 572 715 1} 0 0-99 
Exhibition and Congress... 83912 1)| 0 342 613 16 0| O SOL q 
Quarterly Meetings......, 306 4 9] 0 195 |» 26819 3] 0 : 619 1] 0 0-89 
Employés’ Picnic ........ 88 2 0) 0 O34 45183) 0 0:23 018 0| 0 O12 
TORE oie ate atownre Prelarsie/sietoiere 182 10 9| O O54 59 2 21 0 0-29 2) LM) (0) 027 
Annual,” 1911... 6... 608 | 201 1 5] 0 O82 |; 16619 9) 0 O82 6 611) 0 OBL 
' Dining-rooms.......... a 4655 1911] 1. 629 | 8008 6 5} 1 2768 | ‘80 1 7.|°0 10:27 
Repairs, Renewals,'&c, ..| 5256 8 7} 1 9-44 2980 911] 1 268 469 17 2] 5. 0°26 
Tmpurance! sh ih 05.8 1550 8 8| 0 6:32 ‘9638 1210} O 478 1 5 2) .0. 916 
Depreciation: Land ....) 972 5 8] 0 397 o46 7 5) O 169 6i9 8} 0 090 
7 Buildings ....| 622619 4] 2 1:40 } 8070 17 10) 1 307 1818 8 |. 0) 243 
+ Fixtures, &e..) 2396 0 1] 0 977 | 188419 10] 0. 6:80 24.16 7) 0 3:18 
Interest. ......6..0s2.0.+s) 22687 15 8) Nive 883 /:18062 11 4) 5 410 }) 188.1 2} 2°) 012 
Totals ...... 147622 7 9| 50.209 | T6215 1 8| 1 203 | o74818 |} 29 455. 


SALES FOR THE YEAR ENDED DEC. 23rp, 1911—continued. 


et O aN yOrIn 


WOOLLENS AND 


DRAPERY. | READY Mabus. | BOOTS AND SHOES.| FURNISHING. 
2S INI OE ccnemcorln ster mtmtate ri 
£372,985. | £100,165. £179,818. £153,827. 
Amount. ) pens er) Amount. sete s er! Amount. ee er) Amount. ee as 
Oh Pia eS Sr See ee ee arr Sar ae a ee 
15550 12 7| 88 462 | 47611410|95 094 | 6151 5 3/68 500) 7044 911| 91 7-08 
#5 7/0182) 814 0| 0 208 1310/0174} 1017 7/0 1-70 
09 5| 0 008 0 2 6) 0 003 0 4 6| 0 008 0 811] 0 008 
335 0 0| 1 955] 18016 6| 2 785 | 93018 7| 2 6e2 | 169 9 9| 2 oad 
sll 2 1| 2 889 | 9846 3 3/16 1075 33 7 9| 0 446 13 3 8) 0 2:06 
65415 3) 8 G13 | 20018 1| 4 008 | 3561211) 81160! 29917 8| 3 1079 
10 8 0| 0 0-67 3.8 8| 0 082 318 3| 0 052 412 2| 0 072 
3477 18 10| 18 7-77 | 13181611 | 26 % 1396 18 1/15 644 | 109718 10| 14 3:30 
24313 8| 1 368 646 7| 1 341 8815 7| 01185 85 211) 1 1:28 
id 611] 0 092 6 910| 0 156 519 1/0 079| 7161] 0 122 
8414 4] 0 5-45 32 7 1| 0 T5 9712 4} 0 369 58 1 1}| 0 906 
57 0 1| 0 367 22 4) 0 482 21 010| 0 281 1910 9| 0 305 
293 11°3| 1 303 i09 9 1| 2 293 | 156 3 8| 1 884 3514 7| 0 557 
152 4 7/| 0 990 41 9 0] 0 993 7310 5| 0 981 63 711] 0 989 
133911310| 7 169 | 28 1 8| 5 $31 | 528 8 8] 51049 | 66916 0| 8 850 
403 1010| 2 197 | 189 1 9| 2 988 | 295 72) 2 608 | 226 6 1| 21131 
134 38 2/| 0 863 2415 6| 0 594 3710 8| 0 501 299 6 9| 0 458 
1212 4| 0 O8L 319 6| 0 095 713 6| 0 103 611] 0 94 
16 8 5| 0 1:04 4-7 9| 0 1:05 6 0 1| 0 080 914 6| 0 1:52 
3115 5| 0 204 95 4) 0 22% 913 4| 0 129 2013 2| 0 322 
121410] 0 082 3 911| 0 O84 6 3 7| 0 O82 5 6 5| 0 O88 
7271411| 31093 | 25 2 8| 4 594 | 3672 8| 4 100] 24711 8| 8 268 
9751511| 5 279 | 2118 9| 4 278 | 218 5 9| 2 514] 400 1 1| 5 242 
= 26 1 3| 1255 | 100 3 7/ 2 000 | 149 8 8| 1 795 | 10917 2] 1 514 
293 9 5| 1 688) 10512 2| 2 130 79 5 9| 01058 | 1411030] 11008 
136210 3| 7 367 | 44914 8| 81175 | 574 9 4] 6 467 | 750 9 0) 9 909 
40711 1| 2 351 | 18410 1] 2 e293 | 212 211| 2 432 | 21119 7| 2 907 
4388 911| 23 606 | 135714 9| 27 192 | 2266 5 0| 25 247 | 197918 1| 17 11°25 
| seve | 2hte9 iva | 1050911 4 la 771 | 1924619 6 |147 405 | 1811813 3(170 677 


—— 


aT 


THE SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETY LIMITED. 


fe 


PLATES, ADVERTISEMENTS, 
STATISTICS, &c., 


Pages 91 to 133. 
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RELSC OO ehisgg 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


ee 


Enrolled 20th April, 1868, under the provisions of the Industrial and Provident 
Societies Act, 20th August, 1867, 30 and 81 Vict., cap. 117, sec. 4. 


EE ee 


Business Commenced September sth, 1868. 


— ~~ 


CENTRAL OFFICES AND FURNITURE WAREHOUSE: 


MORRISON STREET, GLASGOW. 


GROCERY AND PROVISION WAREHOUSES: 
PAISLEY ROAD, CROOKSTON AND CLARENCE STREETS, 
GLASGOW. 


DRAPERY WAREHOUSE: 


DUNDAS, WALLACE, AND PATERSON STREETS, GLASGOW. 


BOOT AND SHOE WAREHOUSE: 


DUNDAS STREET, GLASGOW. 


SHIRT, TAILORING, WATHRPROOF, AND AERATED WATER 
FACTORINS: 


PATERSON STREET, GLASGOW. 


MANTLE AND UMBRELLA FACTORIES: 


DUNDAS STREET, GLASGOW. 


HAM-CURING, SAUSAGE FACTORY, AND CARTWRIGHT 
DEPARTMENT: 


. PARK STREET, K.P., GLASGOW. 


FACTORIES FOR BOOTS AND SHOES, CLOTHING, FURNITURE AND 
BRUSHES, PRINTING, PRESERVES AND CONFECTIONS, COFFEE 
ESSENCE, TOBACCO, PICKLES, AND TINWARE: 


SHIELDHALL, near GOVAN, GLASGOW. 
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Branches. 


LINKS PLACE, LEITH. . 
GRANGE PLACE, KILMARNOCK. 
SEAGATE, DUNDEE. 
HENRY STREET, ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND. 


FURNITURE WAREHOUSE, DRAPERY & BOOT SAMPLE 
ROOM—CHAMBERS STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CHANCELOT FLOUR MILLS—EDINBURGH. 
JUNCTION FLOUR AND OATMEAL MILLS—LEITH. 
REGENT FLOUR MILLS—GLASGOW. 

SOAP WORKS—GRANGEMOUTH. 

‘ ETTRICK TWEED MILLS—-SELKIRK. 
HOSIERY FACTORY—LEITH. 
DRESS SHIRT FACTORY AND LAUNDRY—PAISLEY. 
FISH-CURING WORKS—ABERDEEN. 


CREAMERIES : 
IRELAND—ENNISKILLEN, BELNALECK, GOLA, 
FLORENCE COURT, 8S. BRIDGE, GARDNER’S CROSS, 
BLACKLION, GLENFARNE, MONEAH; 
BLADNOCH anp WHITHORN, WIGTOWNSHIRH, N.B. 


CALDERWOOD ESTATE anp RYELANDS MILK CENTRE, 
- LANARKSHIRE. 


Bankers: | 
THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


Head Offices: 


ee ee 
GLASGOW : LONDON : EDINBURGH: 
InGRAM STREET. 62, CorRNHILL, H.C. 


_ General Manager : Manager : Manager: 
ARTHUR C. D. GAIRDNER. GEORGE J.SCOTT. WILLIAM GRAHAM. 


GEORGE STREET. 
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General Committee. 
President: 
Mr. ROBERT STEWART, “ Endrick,’’ Percy Drive, Giffnock. 


Secretary: 
Mr. JOHN PEARSON, “Beechdale,” Fenton Street, Alloa. 


Directors: 
Mr, PETER GLASSE...... 185, Byres Road, Glasgow. 
Mr. THOMAS LITTLE .... 264, Scott Street, Galashiels. 
Mr. WILLIAM R. ALLAN.. 47, Balhousie Street, Perth. 
Mr. JAMES YOUNG ..... . 34, New Street, Musselburgh. 
Mr. JAMES WILSON...... “Helenbank,” Victoria Street, Dunfermline. 
Mr. GHORGE THOMSON.. 17, Stevenson Street, Kilmarnock. 
Mr. ALEX. B. WEIR ...... “Drhoma,”’ Paisley Road, Barrhead. 
Mr. C. W. MACPHERSON.. 64, Hamilton Place, Edinburgh. 
DVIS aS EVA UINIGS 6 sera Yew Cottage, Middleton Street, Alexandria. 


Mr. WM. GALLACHER.... 63, Montgomery Street, Larkhall. 


Sub-Committees: 
(1) Finanozr anp PRopERTY— 
Messrs. GLASSE, WILSON, YOUNG, and ALLAN. 
Conveners: Mr. Guassm (Finance). Mr. Wriuson (Property). 


(2) Grocery: DisTRIBUTIVE AND PRopUCcTIVE— 


Messrs. STEWART, WEIR, LITTLE, and MACPHERSON. 
Conveners: Mr. Stewart (Distributive). Mr. MacpHmrson (Productive). 


(8) DRapERY AND FURNISHING: DIsTRIBUTIVE AND PRoDUCTIVB— 


Messrs. PEARSON, THOMSON, STIRLING, and GALLACHER. 
Conveners: Mr. Prarson (Distributive). Mr. THomson (Productive). 


The President is ew officio a member of all Sub-Committees. 


Auditors: 
Mr. JNO. MILLEN, Rutherglen. | Mr. ROBT. J SMITH, O.A. Jala 
Mr. WM. H. JACK, F.S.A.A., Glasgow. 


—— 


Boot and Shoe Department .. { 


Ettrick Tweed & Blanket Mills..SeLKIRK ...... Mr, 


GLASGOW ...... Mr. 
Building Department........ | Eiger Mr 
Engineering & Electrical pepe: Giasaow Soceyon Mr. 
Carting Department ......-+... NAW Beis. e Mr 
Coal Department, 2.0/0 ee) 9p se Mr 
Fish Curing Department ...... ApunpEEn See vibe 
Wheat Buying Depot + ++++ WINNIPEG . Mr. 

(CaNaDA) 

Creameries..... imamate ... WIGTOWNSHIRE. . Mr. 
HISGALCs cvievs eens vie weeeeees+ LANARKSHIRE ..Mr. 


Assistant ...... Mr. 


Officers of the Society. 
Accountant: Cashier : 
Mr. ROBERT MACINTOSH, Glasgow. Mr. ALLAN GRAY, Glasgow. 
Buyers, &c.: 

Grocery and Provisions........ GuasGow...... Mr. E. ROSS. 

. Ah ig a ee OBS . Mr. JOHN Mc.DONALD. 

E Fee Oe ie A ASE ENGIS 3 Mr. M. Mc.CALLUM. 

a Fi de ewateeneen i learaieeriess Mr. A. S. HUGGAN. 

2 ere Wiis deere kee Mr. PETER ROBERTSON. 

* Se eee eas Se er Mr. WILLIAM Mc.LAREN. 

= a sie wees eG a sen Sars Mr. A. W. JOHNSTONE. 

“ > ee eet Kriumarnock ..Mr. DAVID CALDWELL. 

Ks Fs ey CEE Pe ..Mr. WM. DRUMMOND. 

£ DE 5 eR DoxpmE ta 22 Mr. JAMES WILKIE. 

Potato Department .......... GLAsGow...... Mr. JOHN Mc.INTYRE. 

‘ See S eestnr se ate te rede ce VT 0. cnet ors Mr. HUGH CAMPBELL. 
Oe. 0 Ce i a ee ed GLASGOW...... Mr. WILLIAM DUNCAN. 
IPEOVISIONSSS. JSheeTOTe Fee ENNISKILLEN..Mr. WILLIAM WHYTE. 
Preserve Works.) «ed eermicew ote GLASGOW...... Mr. N. ANDERSON. 
Chemical Department ........ aretha apatite Mr. A. GEBBIE. 

MobaCGO, PAactOry. emis ¢snc cing ss ey eae Mr. THOMAS HARKNESS. 
Flour Mills—Chancelot and Sh = ee Ae Mr. WM. F. STEWART. 
Regent Oatmeal and Flour | Ne Suaiciens Mr. JAMES TIERNEY. 
Mill— Junction .......... (EpmpurcH ..Mr. JOHN PAISLEY. 
Soap VWWoEksns ect. SS Sk. GRANGEMOUTH .Mr. J. A. PENNY. 
Printing & Stationery Dept.....GuasGow...... Mr. DAVID CAMPBELL. 
. Drapery Department .......... py eS Mr, DAVID GARDINER. 
re s Assistant. . Soke: See Mr. J. Mc.GILCHRIST. 

Bs a“ * e SIE ee Mr. WM. ALLAN. 

é { Fe wave ey Mr. WILLIAM MILLER. 
goatee: Deparimaeni itis lAssistant ...... Mr. THOMAS FENWICK. 

A Pe Meas oped Benne EpinsurGgH ..Mr. GHO. CARSON. 

GLASGOW...... Mr. P. Mc. FARLANHE. 


J. J. HORN. 
ALBERT BEAUMONT. 
WILLIAM MERCER. 


. JAMES DAVIDSON. 


JAMES STEWART. 


. JAMES CALDWELL. 
. T. BURTON. 
. W. C. STEPHEN. 


GEO. FISHER, 


ROBERT GREEN. 
J. A. DURNO. 
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Business Arrangements. 


Registered Office : 
MORRISON STREET, GLASGOW. 


Branches: 
LINKS PLACHK, LEITH; GRANGE PLACH, KILMARNOCK ; 


SEAGATH, DUNDEE; 
HENRY STREET, ENNISKILLEN, IRELAND; 
LEMAN STREET, LONDON, E. 


Societies, to which our trade is strictly confined, desirous of opening an 
account with this Society, should forward a copy of their registered Rules 
and latest balance sheet; or, if but recently started, a statement showing the 
number of members, value of shares, amount subscribed for and paid up, 
weekly turnover expected, and the amount of credit allowed, if any, per 
member in proportion to the capital paid up. Should these particulars be 
considered satisfactory, goods will be supplied on the following terms :—The 
maxinvum credit allowed is fourteen days, and interest is charged quarterly 
on all in excess of this allowance at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum, but in 
cases where the debt exceeds one month's purchases 5 per cent. is charged. 


Interest at the rate of 24 per cent. per annum is allowed on prepaid 
accounts. 


The Directors, by authority of the general meeting, are empowered to have 
the books of societies examined whose accounts are overdue, and to take the 
necessary steps to protect the other members of the federation. 


Orders for goods should bear the price or brand of the article wanted, the 
mode of transit, and name of station to which the goods are to be sent. Orders 
for the different departments should be on separate slips. Goods not approved 
of must be returned at once and intact. No claim for breakage, short weight, 
&e., can be entertained unless made within six days after goods are received. 
Delay in delivery should be at once advised. 

EARN eed Reese cyte Anan nes Ree es a 


BUSINESS PREMISES 


&c., 
_ OWNED BY 


THE SCOTTISH 
CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOGIETY LIMITED: 


With Diagrams showing Progress of Society 
since Commencement. 


Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited. 


First Central Premises owned by the Society. 


HE Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited was registered in April 1868, and 
commenced business during September of the 
same year in rented premises in Madeira Court, 
Argyle Street, Glasgow. During 1872 ground was 
purchased at the junction of Morrison Street and 
Paisley Road, and to the Warehouse erected there, 
and shown on this page, the Society’s business 
was transferred in 1874. ‘The whole of this 
gusset-shaped piece of ground was acquired by 
1882, and the Warehouses and Offices erected 
thereon formed the Central Premises of the 
Society, 119 Paisley Road, Glasgow, until the 
Morrison Street Premises were occupied in 1897 
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Grocery and Provision Warehouse, 119 Paisley Road, Glasgow. 
CENTRAL PREMISES OF THE ScorTisH Co-oPERATIVE WHOLESALE SocterTy UNTIL 189 
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Registered Office and Furniture Warehouse: 
95 Morrison Street, Glasgow. 


HE block of buildings shown on the opposite 
page forms, since 1897, the Central Premises 
of the Scottish Wholesale. With its splendid 
facade fronting Morrison Street, and occupying 
a commanding situation close by the river Clyde, 
this structure forms one of the most imposing 
features of street architecture in the southern 
part of Glasgow. 

Here the Central Office, with its staff of over 
two hundred clerks, is located. This occupies the 
whole of the first floor, the ground floor giving 
accommodation for the Board Room, Committee 
Rooms, Grocery Managers’ Rooms, and also the 
Grocery Department Saleroom. ‘The basement 
and all the other floors in the front building are 
fully occupied by the Furniture and Furnishing 
Department Showrooms. Fronting Clarence Street 
—on the left side of the drawing, and to the rear 
of the main building—is a block extending through 
to Crookston Street, on the right. The great bulk 
of this space is devoted to warehouse accom- 
modation for the Grocery Department, and here, 
also, the spacious Clarence Street Hall belonging 
to the Society is located. 


Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Stationery 
Department, etc.: 


Links Place, Leith. 


INE years after the start of the Wholesale 
in Glasgow, the Leith Branch was opened 
(in April 1877), primarily to facilitate the handling 
of Continental produce. but it was soon found 
advisable to add a full stock of groceries. This 
Branch has proved of great service and utility 
in dealing with retail societies in the East of 
Scotland. 

Business developments soon forced it out of 
the original rented premises in Constitution Place, 
Leith, and, ground having been secured at Links 
Place in May 1879, the first portion of the 
buildings here shown was erected by the Society. 
At various dates extensive alterations and 
additions have been made to the structure. In 
addition to the Grocery Warehouse, a Stationery 
Department, Aerated Water Factory (started 1898). 
and a Ham-curing Department form valuable 
adjuncts of this Branch of the Wholesale. 
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Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Links Place, Leith. 


ESTABLISHED 1877. 


Grocery and Provision Warehouse, Grange Place, Kilmarnock. 


EsSTaBLisHEp 1878, 


Grocery and Provision Warehouse: 
Grange Place, Kilmarnock. 


L than a twelvemonth after the inauguration 

of the Branch at Leith, it was decided to 
open a Depot in Kilmarnock to deal with agri- 
cultural produce of all kinds in Ayrshire and 
surrounding counties. In February 1878 this 
’ Branch was opened, and its career, like that of 
most other ventures of the Wholesale, has been 
uniformly prosperous. 

Intended originally as a store from whence 
cheese, butter, eggs, etc., could be distributed to 
retail societies to the orders of the various 
Branches, this Depot also does a very extensive 
trade in potatoes. ‘These are planted under the 
supervision of the Department, or purchased in 
the fields at agreed-on rates per acre, for the 
direct supply of retail shops. A very large 
business in cheese is also done. 


Grocery and Provision Warehouse: 
Seagate, Dundee. 


OUR years elapsed from the foundation of the 
Kilmarnock Depot before another Branch 
of the Wholesale was started. This time the 
impelling idea was to provide societies in the 
North of Scotland with a convenient centre from 
which to obtain supplies. Dundee was fixed on 
as the most suitable place, and there, in premises 
at the corner of Trades Lane, a Branch was 
opened in 188r. 

Until 1906 business was successfully conducted 
in the building originally occupied, but in that 
year a disastrous fire swept it entirely away, and 
caused the Directors to find a site elsewhere. 
Ground was soon afterwards purchased in Seagate, 
Dundee, and the Warehouse shown opposite 
erected and opened for business in July Igo09. 
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Central Premises, Enniskillen Branch, 
Ireland. 


ee growing quantities of Irish produce 

handled by the Wholesale led the Directors 
at an early date to consider the advisability of 
establishing a Buying Branch or Depot in 
Ireland for collecting the produce of the north- 
western districts. After careful investigation, 
Enniskillen, directly communicating with London- 
derry and Belfast by rail and thence with Glasgow 
by an admirable service of steamers, was fixed on 
as the most suitable centre. In premises rented 
by the Society in that town a Branch was started 
during May 1885, and its progress since has 
justified the choice of location. 

In addition to a thoroughly up-to-date Central 
Creamery established in 1908, there are now 
eight Auxiliary Creameries belonging to the Society 
within a range of ten miles of Enniskillen. The 
names of these are Moneah, Gardner’s Cross, Gola, 
S Bridge, Belnaleck, Blacklion, Glenfarne, and 
Florencecourt. 


Drapery Warehouse, Wallace Street, 
Glasgow. 


HE Drapery Department was started on 28th 
December 1873, in a corner of the rented 
premises first occupied by the Society in Madeira 
Court, Argyle Street, Glasgow. The Warehouse 
now occupied in Wallace Street, Dundas Street, 
and Paterson Street, and shown on the opposite 
page, gives a fair idea of its growth and develop- 
ment during the intervening years. 

The Warehouse at the present time is divided 
into thirty-nine departments dealing with every 
known variety of drapery goods. Heating, ven- 
tilating, and sanitary arrangements are of the 
most approved description, and from a hygienic 
standpoint the Warehouse meets all that science 
at present demands. This, with the admirable 
planning of departments and the up-to-date 
equipment, justifies its claim to premier position 
among such establishments. 

There are also attached to the Warehouse, 
Mantle, Millinery, and Umbrella Workrooms, 
while the allied Productive Departments include 
the Wool Shirt Factory, Waterproof Factory, 
Juvenile Clothing Factory, Underclothing Factory, 
and Bespoke Clothing Factory, Glasgow; the 
Ready-made Clothing Factory, Artisan Clothing 
Factory, and Hosiery Factory, Shieldhall ; Ettrick 
Tweed and Blanket Mills, Selkirk; the Dress 
Shirt Factory and Potterhill Laundry, Paisley : 
and Hosiery Factory, Leith. 
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Drapery Warehouse, Wallace Street, 
Glasgow. 


(ANOTHER VIEW.) 


HE demand for increased space to meet the 
steady growth of trade in Drapery goods 
made it necessary to enlarge the Warehouse, 
and the extension in Paterson Street, which was 
opened in June 1909, is shown on the extreme 
right of the picture. 

In the short period of three years it became 
apparent that more accommodation must be 
found, and a further addition is now (1912) in 
course of construction, also in Paterson Street. 
A motor-car is seen near the main entrance in 
Wallace Street. 


Productive Factories, Paterson Street, 
Glasgow. 


HESE buildings are given over solely to 
production, and occupy the greater portion 
of the west side of Paterson Street, between 
Gloucester Street and Scotland Street. Here 
accommodation is found for the manufacture of 
aerated waters, shirts, underclothing, juvenile 
clothing, bespoke clothing. and waterproof goods, 
Originally two-storied only, in 1908 another 
flat was added, which has considerably increased 
the usefulness of the buildings. 
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New Stationery Warehouse, 
Morrison Street, Glasgow. 


y the year 1882 the Stationery Department was 

commenced in a small portion of the “‘ gusset” 
buildings, Morrison Street. As business increased, 
the Department was removed from time to 
time, until, in the year 1g1o, the Directors 
sought and obtained power to proceed with the 
building depicted opposite. Situated near the 
principal building in Morrison Street, the erection 
was completed in September Ig1I, and at once 
proved of great service, being temporarily utilised 
for the housing of the Furniture Departments 
burnt out in the fire at Morrison Street, 3rd 
September Igit. Immediately the internal 
fittings are completed, the Department will 
occupy the building, and work is expected to be 
in full operation early in I913. 


Furniture and Furnishing Showreoms: 
Chambers Street, Edinburgh. 


meet the requirements of societies im the 

Kast of Scotland, a branch of the Furniture 
and Furnishing Department was opemed im 
premises secured during 1898 in Chambers Street, 
Edinburgh. In these is stocked a fell range of 
goods similar to that in the Central Farmmikhing 
Warehouse, Glasgow. The busines rapitily 
extended, and this led to the purchase of the 
adjoining property of Minte House—the mest 
distant part of the structure. Transformed te 
suit the requirements of the trade, the whele 
building now forms a connected and spacious 
Warehouse. 
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Furniture and Furnishing Showrooms, Chambers Street, Edinburgh. 


ESTABLISHED 1898, 
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S.C.W.S. Productive Works, 
Shieldhall, Govan. 


HE Shieldhall Works of the S.C.W.S. afford 

a vivid and impressive illustration of the 

growth of Productive Co-operation and _ the 

inherent force of the Co-operative Movement in 
Scotland. 

Situated on the south side of the road, between 
Glasgow and Renfrew, and about three miles 
from the Society’s Central Offices, it is claimed 
for the remarkable hive of industry now estab- 
lished there that nowhere else in this country, or 
any other, are so many different industrial 
operations carried on within one common gate- 
way. ‘The justice of this claim is apparent when 
it is recollected that the production of the various 
commodities is so highly specialised as to call 
for the services of nearly one hundred trades or 
occupations. There are now fourteen Factories 
in operation, employing over 3,600 persons, whose 
yearly wages bill exceeds £165,000, and who 
produce goods to the value of over {909,000 per 
annum. 

In the planning of the Works, sanitation, 
ventilation, and good health conditions have 
always been insisted on; and these, combined 
with the best labour conditions in the trades 
represented, place the Shieldhall Works in a 
position second to none in Scotland. 


New Frontage and Printing Department, 
Shieldhall. 


[ae illustration on the opposite page shows 

the building which eventually will form 
the street front for Shieldhall. The gateway 
and side structures, with a large portion of the 
west wing, are already completed ; the latter, with 
the whole of the shaded portion to the right 
of the picture, being occupied by the Printing 
Department. 

This important branch of the Wholesale’s 
industrial enterprises was established in 1887, 
and transferred to Shieldhall two years later. 
The Department has extended rapidly, and to 
the original letterpress printing, bookbinding and 
paper-ruling, paper-bagmaking, lithographing, 
designing, stereo and _ electrotyping, machine 
typesetting, and paper-boxmaking have been 
added in the order given. All of these can be 
seen in the complex establishment of to-day. 
The forty-eight hour week has been in force 
since IgoI, and at the present time (December 
Igir) there are 441 persons employed. 
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New Frontage and Printing Department, Shieldhall. 


PRINTING DEPARTMENT ESTABLISHED 1887. 
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Boot Factory, Shieldhall. 


HE Boot Factory is the largest of all the 
Shieldhall Departments and the first to be 
established there. Started originally in part of 
what is now the Drapery Warehouse, Glasgow, 
it has expanded with very great rapidity, and at 
the present date (1911) the average weekly 
output stands at 15,000 pairs of all classes of 
footwear, or nearly 750,000 pairs in a working 
year. 

Every kind of boots and shoes for men and 
women, boys and girls, is now made, the quality 
ranging from strong, heavy boots for pit or 
workshop to the most elegant of footwear. 
The supply of leather is drawn from all parts of 
the world, that for pit boots coming from India, 
box calf from Germany and the Continent 
generally, black and tan glacé kid chiefly from 
America. For the last-named class of work alone 
some 82,000 goatskins are required annually. 
Altogether nearly 200,000 hides are used up in 
the course of a twelvemonth, apart from over 
300 tons of sole leather. 

An auxiliary Factory, where special attention 
is given to the manufacture of boys’ and girls’ 
footwear and slippers, is situated in Adelphi 
Street, Glasgow. Equipped with every modern 
labour-saving appliance and machine, the Shield- 
hall Boot Factory is the finest and largest in 
Scotland. At December IgII, 1,358 persons were 
employed in the two factories. 


Cabinet Factory, Shieldhall. 


N Upholstery Department, inaugurated by the 
Wholesale in 1882, and conducted for a 
time under the egis of the Drapery Department, 
was the beginning of the furniture trade now 
done. In 1884 a Cabinet-making Workshop was 
opened in Houston Street, Glasgow; and here, 
with a complement of six persons, the making 
of furniture was begun. 

In March 1888 the scene of operations was 
removed to Shieldhall, to the first part of the 
existing Factory, which, by addition after addition 
to meet the growing demands of the trade, has 
reached the dimensions of the building shown 
in the illustration. It ranks among the largest 
of its kind in Scotland, and structural alterations 
now being effected will place it in the forefront 
of such establishments. It has a floor space of 
over two acres, a complete electric installation 
for power and light, the May-Oatway fire-alarm 
system throughout, and is replete with the latest 
appliances for facilitating production. 

The furniture turned out from this Factory, 
which includes every article required for house, 
office, or boardroom, has earned a name for 
soundness of construction and beauty of design, 
and received the well-merited distinction of a 
Diploma of Honour for work exhibited at Glasgow 
International Exhibition during 1901. In the 
Scottish Historical Exhibition, held in Glasgow 
during I91I, the magnificent group of cases and 
furniture shown by the S.C.W.S. was entirely 
produced by the Cabinet Factory, Shieldhall. 
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Dining-Rooms and Ready-made Clothing 
Factory, Shieldhall. 


HE higher part of the buildings shown here 
is occupied by the Dining and Recreation 
Rooms. On the ground floor are two large 
Halls, supplied with newspapers, periodicals, and 
other means of recreation. On the other floors 
Directors’ and Managers’ Dining Rooms and 
Halls for the use of over 3,600 workers 
employed at Shieldhall are situated. Meals 
can be obtained there at rates just sufficient to 
cover cost of food and expenses of service, and 
these facilities are largely taken advantage of. 
The Ready-made Clothing Factory occupies the 
long range of building to the rear of the Dining 
Halls, and is the present-day representative of 
the first Clothing Factory of the Wholesale. 
This was started in 1881 in Dundas Street, 
Glasgow; was removed to Wallace Street, 
Glasgow, soon after; and from thence to Shield- 
hall. All kinds of ready-made clothing for men, 
youths, and boys are made up here, immense 
quantities being turned out in the course of a 
year. Every appliance for facilitating work has 
been installed, and this Factory to-day will hold 
its own for arrangement and equipment with the 
best in the country. 


Chancelot Roller Flour Mills, 
Edinburgh. 


De from all other ventures of the 

Wholesale in the magnitude of the original 
undertaking, Chancelot Roller Flour Mills repre- 
sent the boldest step yet taken by the Society 
in Co-operative Production. The nature of the 
work to be undertaken precluded the possibility 
of starting in a small way; and it was only 
after mature deliberation that the Directors 
entered on the scheme, of which the building 
shown on the opposite page is the outcome. 
A feu of fully three acres having been secured in 
Bonnington Road, Edinburgh, it was decided to 
erect thereon a group of mills, the output of 
which would, at least, approximate to the 
demand likely to be made on them. 

The opening ceremony took place in August 
1894, and the opinion was freely expressed that 
these Mills were the finest of their kind in this 
or any other country. From the start the Mills 
have been entirely successful. They are now 
fully equipped with the most improved milling 
machinery, and have been kept running night 
and day to meet the great demands made on 
their productions. 


Chancelot Roller Flour Mills, Edinburgh, 


ESTABLISHED 1894, 


Junction Meal and Flour Mills, Leith, 
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Junction Meal and Flour Mills, 
Leith. 


HE product of Chancelot Mills met with 
such a favourable reception that it became 
necessary to devise some plan for rapidly 
augmenting supplies. The Directors therefore 
gave their attention to the problem, a solution 
for which was found by the purchase of 
Junction Meal and Flour Mills, Leith, in August 
1897. These important Mills are in the immediate 
vicinity of Chancelot Mills, and as an investment 
they have proved both satisfactory and profitable. 
Since acquiring these Mills, and to cope with 
the demand for Scotland’s staple food, the 
Oatmeal Mill has been entirely remodelled and 
extended. About 1,200 sacks of flour are pro- 
duced per week, and the milling of pod barley 
is also carried on. 


Regent Roller Flour Mills, 
Glasgow. 


HE demand made on the products of the two 
Mills already mentioned justified the existence 
of another, and the question of building or acquir- 
ing one was immediately taken up. As a result, 
arrangements were made with Messrs John Ure 
& Son, the proprietors, and in November 1903, 
Regent Mills, Glasgow, were purchased from that 
firm by the Society, and business began in the 
following year. 

Situated on the banks of the classic Kelvin, 
the story of these Mills runs back to medieval 
times. For three and a half centuries the old 
Regent Mills were in possession of the Bakers’ 
Incorporation of Glasgow, but being burned down, 
in 1886 they passed into the hands of the Messrs 
Ure, by whom they were entirely rebuilt and 
enlarged to something like their present dimensions. 
Being in good order, production commenced 
immediately the transfer was completed. Various 
alterations and additions have since been made, 
and the Mills now rank among the best equipped 
in the country. 

The total productive capacity of the three Flour 
Mills owned by the, Society approaches 12,000 
sacks per. week, or over 600,000 sacks per 
working year. 
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Grain Elevators, Winnipeg, 
Canada. 


S may be understood, the amount of grain 
necessary to keep three Mills with the 
working capacity of those just described in full 
operation is very large. This fact soon led the 
Directors to consider the question of arranging 
to purchase the raw material as near the first 
source as possible, and, as a result, a buyer was 
appointed in 1906 and an office taken in Winnipeg, 
Canada, the capital of the vast wheat-growing 
regions of that Colony. 

From its inception the step has proved satis- 
factory, and six large Elevators, each capable of © 
storing 30,000 bushels of wheat, have been erected 
at a cost of over {1,000 each. From these the 
grain is forwarded as required to the Terminal 
Elevators at Port Arthur and Fort William, and 
shipped from thence to this country via Montreal 
when the St Lawrence is open, or from ports on 
the Atlantic seaboard during the winter season. 


Ettrick Tweed and Blanket Mills, 
Selkirk. 


pons being carried on for some years by the 

Scotch Tweed Manufacturing Society, the 
shareholders unanimously agreed to the transfer 
of the business to the Wholesale Society. Details 
of the bargain having been settled and matters 
amicably arranged, these extensive Mills became 
the property of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society in 1895. 

Since then the Society has cleared the Mills 
of all old types of looms or machinery, and 
substituted in their place the most up-to-date 
appliances. ‘The result has been evident in the 
reputation rapidly attained among Co-operative 
societies by the products of the Mills, Ettrick 
tweeds and blankets being held in high esteem 
throughout Co-operative Scotland. Quite recently, 
for the making of all classes of hosiery yarns, 
spinning machinery of the latest type was 
introduced, and a large proportion of the yarns 
used in the $.C.W.S. Hosiery Factory is procured 
from these Mills. 
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Soap Works, Grangemouth. 


ARLY in 1896 the Directors decided to include 
the industry of soapmaking within the scheme 
of the Society’s operations, and, suitable ground 
having been secured, the buildings shown on the 
opposite page were erected, and work commenced 
at Grangemouth Soap Works in October 1897. 
The keen competition in this trade, the 
prejudice in favour of other soaps, and the 
difficulty of producing an article which would 
prove generally popular, seriously hampered the 
progress of this Department in its earlier years. 
Gradually, however, the productions rose in general 
esteem, until at the present time a very high 
percentage of retail societies’ trade goes to 
Grangemouth. Apart from the ordinary soaps 
and cleansing preparations. for household use, 
high-class toilet soaps now form an important 
branch of the manufactures. Extensive alterations 
and additions have been made at various times, 
and the Soap Works, equipped with the latest 
machinery and appliances, are in every respect 
thoroughly up-to-date. 


Hosiery Factory, Leith. 


(OLD DRESS SHIRT FACTORY.) 


ae building (shown opposite) was erected 

for the manufacture of dress shirts—on a 
portion of the ground acquired with Junction 
Mill—work being commenced in December Igo0t. 

In order to avoid smoky atmosphere, and 
obtain an abundant supply of water, the Laundry 
connected with the Factory was removed to 
Barrhead in I9g04, and again, in I909, to more 
suitable premises at Paisley. In the present 
year (1912) it was decided to transfer the Factory 
also to that town, and the productions are now 
being manufactured and finished under one roof 
at Potterhill, Paisley. 

The building has since been fitted for the 
manufacture of hose and_ half-hose, which 
formerly were made at the Hosiery Factory, 
Shieldhall. 
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Hosiery Factory, Leith. 
(OLD Dress Suirt Facrory.) 
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Creamery and Margarine Factory, 
Bladnoch, Wigtownshire. 


O cope with the demand for supplies of fresh 
butter, and also with a view to the manu- 
facturing of margarine,the Creamery and Margarine 
Factory here shown was erected at Bladnoch, 
Wigtownshire, during 1899. At a later date an 
Auxiliary Creamery, situated at Whithorn in the 
same shire, was opened. Placed in the midst of 
a purely agricultural district, where the desirable 
adjuncts of clear atmosphere and absence of dust 
or smoke help the purity of the products, these 
Creameries have proved very successful. 
Complete electrical installations have been fitted 
up, and the machinery is of the latest type. 
Consignments of the productions are forwarded 
direct to societies daily, as ordered, and extensive 
Piggeries have also been established. 


Fish-Curing Works, Aberdeen. 


HE growing trade in fresh and cured fish led 
the Directors of the S.C.W.S. to consider the 
advisability of undertaking this industry, and, in 
1899, Fish-Curing Works were started at Aberdeen, 
the largest fishing centre on the East Coast of 
Scotland. The original rented premises were soon 
found inadequate for the requirements of the 
Department, and, later, ground was leased from 
the Aberdeen Harbour Trust and the buildings 
shown on the opposite page erected. 

From this Depot boats are engaged at 
Scalloway, Terwick, and other ports, and the 
catch of these goes direct to the Curing Works. 
In addition to this, large purchases of fish are 
made daily at the public market. These are 
immediately transferred to the Wholesale’s 
premises, cleaned, sorted, packed, and sent off 
so expeditiously as to be on sale in retail societies’ 
shops all over Scotland the following morning. 
A very successful trade is now done, over 2,200 
tons of fish being dealt with annually. 

The rendering of cod liver oil is now assuniing 
considerable importance, and at the Works a 
thoroughly up-to-date plant for this purpose has 
been fitted up. The oil thus extracted is taken 
up by the Society’s Chemical Department, and, 
after being treated there, is sent out to societies 
in the form of emulsion 
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Dress Shirt Factory and Laundry, 
Potterhill, Paisley. 


HIS industry was commenced in October 
Igo1I, at Leith, in a building erected: for 
the purpose, on a site acquired with Junction 
Mill. A pure atmosphere and abundant water 
supply being necessary for:the finishing of white 
goods, the Laundry was removed to Barrhead 
in 1904. In 1909 more suitable premises, known 
as Stonefield Mills, Potterhill, Paisley, were 
purchased, and the Laundry was removed there. 
Three years later (1912) the Factory was also 
brought from Leith, and now the goods—dress 
shirts, collars, and fronts—are manufactured and 
finished. in the building shown opposite. 

While managed and financed by the $.C.W.S. 
Ltd., the Department is worked under an 
arrangement with the C.W.S. I.td., Manchester, 
whereby profits or losses are allocated to each in 
proportion to purchases. It is understood that 
every possible support be given by the latter, 
and this has been loyally adhered to. 

The vacated building in Leith is now occupied 
as an additional Factory for the manufacture of 
hose and half-hose. 


Calderwood Castle and Estate, 
Lanarkshire. 


Y virtue of powers entrusted to the Directors 
to acquire in Scotland (or in Ireland) such 
estates or lands as would be available for fruit- 
growing and general agriculture, the rich and 
beautiful estate of Calderwood, lying about eight 
miles east of Glasgow, passed in 1904 into 
possession of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society. 

‘The Estate extends to 1,113 acres, and includes 
the village of Maxwellton. About half of it is 
let as farms, and of the remainder 350 acres have 
already been devoted by the Society to farming 
and the cultivation of fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
plants. One and a half acres have been laid out 
for the rearing of tomatoes under glass; and a 
thubarb-house covering half an acre has been 
erected for growing the early or forced variety of 
that plant. F 

Self-contained cottages have been erected by 
the Society near the village of Maxwellton, and 
the capability of the Estate generally is receiving 
the careful attention of the Directors. 
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GLASGOW, May 29th, 1909. 


The A. B. C. Co-operative Society Limited. 
Dr. Go The Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited. Cr. 
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will point out the difference at once. 
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Terms of Membership. 


EXCERPT FROM SOCIETY’S RULES. 


ADMISSION oF MEMBERS AND APPLICATION FOR SHARES. 


The Society shall consist of such Co-operative Societies registered. under 
the Industrial and Provident Societies Act, or any employé of this Society 
who is over twenty-one years of age, as have been admitted by the 
Committee, subject to the approval of a general meeting of the Society; but 
no society trafficking in intoxicating liquors shall be eligible for membership 
in the Society, and each admission must be entered in the minute book 
of the Society. Every application for membership, except in the case of 
employés, must be sanctioned by a resolution of a general meeting of any 
society making such application, and the same must be made in the form as 
on next page, said form to be duly attested by the signature of the president, 
secretary, and three of the members thereof, and stamped with such society’s 
seal. Every society making application shall state the number of its members, 
and take up not less than one share for each member, and shall increase the 
number annually as its members increase, in accordance with its last return to 
the Registrar; but no member other than a society registered under the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act shall hold an interest in the 
funds exceeding £50. It shall be in the option of any society to apply for 
shares in excess of their individual membership at any time; such applications 
shall be signed by the president, secretary, and three members of committee, 
but the granting of such excess shares shall be at the discretion of the 
Committee of this Society. é 


Any employé applying for membership must apply for not less than five 
shares. 


Capitan: How Par Up. 


The capital of the Society shall be raised in shares of twenty shillings 
each, which shall be transferable only; every member, society, or employé, on 
admission, shall pay the sum of not less than one shilling on each share taken 
up, and the unpaid portion of the shares may be paid by dividends, or bonus, 
and interest; but any member may pay up shares in full or in part at any 
time. 


Je) 
co 


APPLICATION Form. 


Whereas, by a resolution of the............+. Co-operative 
Society Limited, passed at a general meeting held on the....day 
Of Saisk $. SESE Re , ut was resolved to take up........ shares (being 


one share of twenty shillings for each member), said shares being 
transferable, in the Scottish Oo-operatibe Wholesale Society 
Limited, and to accept the same on the terms and conditions 
specified in the Rules. Hxecuted under the seal of the society on - 
CG UY OF: ie he te cea Attested by 


Sais rare iors eeene ie, ye Three Members. 


BENEFITS DERIVED FROM MEMBERSHIP. 


(a) The liability of the member is limited, each member being only 
responsible for the value of the shares held. 


(6) Members receive double the rate of dividend on purchases paid to non- 


members. 
(c) Share capital is paid 5 per cent. per annum. 


(@) Members have a share in the management of the Wholesale in pro- 
portion to the amount of goods bought, as each society has one vote in right 
of membership, one for the first £1,500 worth of goods bought, and one other 
additional vote for every complete £3,000 of purchases thereafter. 


These advantages, added to the special benefits secured by the leading 
position of the Wholesale, will, we trust, induce societies as yet non-members 
to carefully reconsider the question, and take the necessary steps to secure to 
their members the full benefits of co-operative distribution. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


All letters must be addressed to the Society, and not to individuals. 
Addressed envelopes are supplied at cost price. Separate slips ought to be 
used for the different departments—the Accountant’s, Grocery and Provision, 
Drapery, Boot and Shoe, Furniture. The slips can all be enclosed in the one 
envelope. Attention to this simple rule will greatly facilitate the despatch of 
goods and ensure promptitude in answering inquiries ; it will also aid in the 
classification of the letters for reference in any case of irregularity or dispute. 
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Cash Remittance. 


Cheques must be made payable to the Society. 


LIST OF BRANCHES OF THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND LIMITED. 


Heap Orrices:—Grascow, IncRamM STREET; 


EDINBURGH, GEORGE STREET. 


Lonpon Orricr:—62, CornHILL, E.C. 


Aberdeen, Castle Street. 
is Fishmarket. 
“A George Street. 
oe Holburn. 
Torry. 
= West vand. 
Aberfeldy. 


Aberlour, Strathspey. 
Alloa. 

Alva. 

Ardrishaig. 
Ardrossan. 
Auchterarder. 
Auchtermuchty. 


yr. 

Ballater. 
Banchory. 

Banff. 

Barrhead. 
Barrhill. 

Bathgate. 

Beith. 

Blair-Atholl (sub to Pitlochry). 
Blairgowrie. 
Bo'ness, 

Braemar. 

Brechin. 

Bridge of Allan. 
Buckie, Banffshire. 
Campbeltown. 
Castle-Douglas. 
Clydebank. 
Coatbridge. 
Coupar-Angus. 
Crieff. 

Cullen. 

Dalbeattie. 

Dalry, Galloway. 
Darvel (sub to Galston). 


Doune. 
Dumbarton. 
Dumfries. 
Dunblane. 
Dundee. 
Dunfermline, 
Dunkeld. 
Dunning. 
Dunoon. 
Edinburgh, Blackhall. 
a Chambers Street. 
" Golden Acre. 
mH Gorgie Markets 
(open on Tuesdays 
and Wednesdays— 
sub to Haymarket). 
a5 Haymarket. . 
Hunter Square. 


BRANCHES: 


Edinburgh, Lothian Road. 
9 Morningside. 
” Murrayfield. 
» | Newington. 


on North Merchiston. 


= Norton Park. 
Pe Piershill. 


en 8’th Morningside. 
Edzell, 
Elgin. 
Ellon. 
Errol. 
Fochabers. 
Forfar. 
Fraserburgh. 
Galston. 
Gatehouse. 
Girvan. 
Glasgow, Anderston. 
if Battlefield. 
oo Bridgeton Cross. 
a Buchanan Street. 
3 Charing Cross. 
< Cowcaddens. 
7 Dennistoun. 
in Eglinton Street. 
= Hillhead. 
a Hope Street. 
a Hyndland. 
~ Kinning Park. 
a Maryhill. 


in Pollokshaws East. 
te St. Vincent Street. 
% Shawlands. M 
a Springburn. 
» Stockwell. 
i. Tradeston. 
ts Trongate. 
Union Street. 
Glencraig, Fife (open on Mon- 
days, Wednesdays, and Satur- 
days —sub to Lochgelly). 
Gourock, 
Govan. 
Greenock. 
Hamilton. 
Helensburgh. 
Huntly. 
Inveraray. 
Inverness. 
Inverurie. 
Iryine. 
Johnstone. 
Keith. 
Killin. 
Kilmarnock. 
” Riccarton. 


Kincardine. 
Kirkcaldy. 
Kirkwall. 
Kirriemuir. 
Ladybank. 


Leslie. 

Lochgelly, Fifeshire. 

Lochgilphead. 

Macduff. 

Maybole. 

Mearns (sub to Barrhead). 

Millport. 

Moffat. 

Moniaive. 

Motherwell. 

New Aberdour (open on Mon- 
days and Fridays — sub to 
Rosehearty). 

New Pitsligo. 

Paisley. 

“A Wellmeadow. 

Partick. 

Perth. 

Peterhead. 

Pitlochry. 

Port-Glasgow. 

Portsoy. 

Renfrew. 

Rosehearty. 

St. ‘Mareatot's Hope, Orkney. 

Scalloway, Shetland (sub to 
Lerwick), 

Shettleston. 

Stewarton. 

Stirling. 

Stonehouse. 

Strachur, Lochfyne (open on 
Thursdays-sub to Inveraray). 

Stranraer. 

Strathaven. 

Stromness. 

Tarbert, Lochfyne. 

Tarland. 

Thornhill. 

Thornton, Fife (open on Mon- 
days and Market Days—sub 
to Kirkcaldy). 

Tillicoultry. 

Tolleross (Glasgow). 

Troon.) >= ? 

Turriff, 

Wick. 
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EMPLOYES. 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, JUNE 297TH, 1912. 


DISTRIBUTIVE DEPARTMENTS. Collective 

Totals. 
General Offices use secon seen dots ce laccs pete ee Glasgow 251 
EOCER ME. ence Rea sh eames atthe Sees PF ey Jalan we! a4 180 
OUAMOMEFY oun ot cmos wee teens Naka eSe Aes aca ae 4 18 
POUND eee o Cee See «8 AS RI Ne errs ie oie halccdien 55 16 
Gabler yin cere eee of. cia Sonata te Sem ials S.s\Sehas p uh 
SECU, 5 | SE apy ee ee en eR Ce Re ee bs 3 
Drapery (Mantle and Millinery Workrooms included) .. 5 458 
POO. tow ccieinersmwie Oe stoke ae re doe ae ees bay Ase Te, ee ia ib 
TUWEREGRELD. foiste Foe ete Veeco at tel tas ade ee ee a ” 149 
Carting and) Modder. oo. aot arent side olcicietaictelie * 233 
WVESUGIRS ties Sore sercle hese tees eho bee OEE ee eee 14 
OTe aOR oes iain cayutiys apace abate blots aichalter a lctals elejeieisietel she 5 14 
Miscollameotis.< serax cette stot ciel aretat stole 's (func aiate lat Mali as fa ay 7 
Dini SSrOONNS «xpi lag Suresh eitie ate ols ticks ea aiictale lie * 17 
tad ialneraitaots tte eis cis ain 1a MiSs o-Ps Seine ataielecctetetsts Shieldhall 12 

— 1,490 
Leith—Warehouse ......... prs at ahah etal at Siahot areas Goliel al a aeeiop eras ones ahs 103 
x (Obra inves D fet ying aeeke yo cs Seinen earn orien ko RAR. Teun SCN Ne 71 
AGT a TAVOC Ke Mer aaa ate sao, « 5 yauare-8 Sisil Se SN ySe, Ae are A shales Slo a sh aYS bes etnias Be 33 
UNA GS es Sete ees ico te STAT is ciate ae ee ee hte SEE 7 
Moniskillen: and Oreaamerias fascias hejsjs)ziattlalsie says dpepstavs ays sis teve, ole re 103 
Bdimburgh— Chambers Sbreehi 26 cid xiccsic cise cic dis Se oe Ge sie » ye Hee’ 35 
Greenock—Sugar Forwarding .......... TA. 0 OBO Gua OP LICE SOTO G 1 
Mondon—— Drapery, Olea) Macas eae ares ce saleelae Ga nee ee cee ek ese 3 
Winnipeg (Canada)—Wheat Buying ..............ccseceeeeceees 4 

— 360 

PRoDUCTIVE DEPARTMENTS. : 

Book Hactorya Culryaies G6. cetera ee elle ee letelalecielefe ara Shieldhall 1,061 
as = BA Osta) pe OIS resto e OUI Ie SORA Glasgow 240 
Clothing Factory (Ready-made) ...........-..--+4+. Shieldhall 424 
= » _ (Bespoke) and Caps)... <0... s.i06. «6. Glasgow 275 
Wioollem Shirh Hacbory s. stls clalsiele eels lorersrote sie) =iaveiolele 3 178 
Underclothing Factory ............ PUPS Sere Senseo s 133 
PPEMOSIOLy RE AGLOIY te-cie ln ssc) clejelnislers eis aisyers sicinle's sicinie ele Shieldhall 239 
Clothing ,, (AveL sein) Rotors store iter ietanedes tetesialerr stevie = 6 173 
Juvenile Clothing Factory . 2. cece «nels seine cele sie oa Glasgow 40 
Nile JHACTO Ay og Baape Spb ob jcgeoune Dospoodaude ac 3 75 
Waterproof Hactory.........sscccecececenesteecnccee 84 
(Unie Reon” Ge op eeeeoococesded 3500 0dr on one . 9 
TET eae Ha ChOMY mee eperets siatatelal <lelele)efalefe)foletel« = 2171s) sle)\e=)<ioKoi i= 7 
Said dlerida SHOP pete tie cisverest sisi cioisiejs/ ns 4) sce) S159 esesoisis(aiolore 53 10 

—— 2,948 

(Ghimarye oral son owes oad uc oc dn om aU doodepeS 4,798 


10 
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NUMBER OF EMPLOYES, JUNE 29rn, 1912. 


PropuctivE DrparrmMents—continued. Collective 
Totals. 
BLOUCTG OWL. aye o wfere tet esles\ele'o eta siete i=! ote eile @ ate 3 ellee alate 4,798 
@albiet MuACUOLYy, bacrteiletetac mo) excels (ols spetsete ne Gheyeiantiaess Shieldhall 239 ° 

BrUshoH a CuOky: PRN Actel-feletaloisis teins etal daveetarey a 46 
MEIDAWVSUTO Um cyan ercyavsi/ats aie (Sass 6: 3 etre) n olahas la, biota eteleietexsieletaie a 95 
DCA MVO PRE cticacts <(ctt ists cians al ations aS «aha armh ester Glasgow 18 
Hngineering’ Department |< .\o1 ss\..c0is os oe1e oreo oveis ois Shieldhall 68 
Motor Engineering Department .................. Glasgow 10 
Hilectricall Department | [esis cies sim ofas cise sjaleiacle <i rs 32 
Cartwiighti Shop <3 J <.ccr ate <1 gviccsle citeiniste cereie dies FA 28 
EL ORSODS NOOLN Pilna a ses tn ey we sloueiste aieve evudeteies suatterta Tar i, 6 
Jearat ol gnaver Bley ey nanan’ Vs hero Oe oO Doc OOK OOO om eric Shieldhall 429 
PLESELVSME AC LOLY A «.o:araicla nicisia; sisteue cle lelovsinineseretelsteaticrs ots x 199 
WOMLECHOM, Diy | <a ayctsis Vehenderstaicuntolaalass cpeporeyan toma = 79 
@otiderHissenCe Pacbory, ys «cme <0 o:esels ites starnale i ietal ate Be 57 
TRIGA NTE TOM Atos Gog Gap Oona ee aban cde cocoons can + 31 
Chemical Depaktiment | cscs os isheniere, safe letars eae ae _ 182 
ENO WHC CO EC HOLY, wero) /atei evel so/aters/ siete ol teres] <daleietet ie tetats os 184 
IM Se Gilat COUS) <.c-cr-retersai> 01 sfavare Stes shale 5.01 ofa einte, sa arene os 11 
POUL CATS ECU OLY oo clas ctatel o nllese oielel alam alate c=livls et etetaielacets Glasgow 25 
" Jakaraiy Olin Te Sea OOOO SS orp aaC Cur OS CADE mM oGen . 94. 
ales suaxsterts ays! « oud Siavebereiere sia fe axS Mal sigiateasisl gs Leith 12 
Aérated Water A GUOLy: | ofersicts <ksessure © ete atorele see ta she Glasgow 60 
FF 4 FMR coh ee Gn SOE oro Geta C Leith 9 
* . ms PRE DAT pee note aT .... Stirling 12 
5 a seid ath baste lenrsuaneustetera es geaey seaberaanavert yaar Dunfermline 12 
(ClaenNeeloyVMGNIEW See Soe od ocne ar soa coupendanore Edinburgh 94 
PUNCHOD: Lass [ies anieGuds sais wher eleeieis sis oS Saige Leith 49 
Regent (ee Sees Sr OY OCI ORE: ete Glasgow 90 
Ettrick Bs POCO: She Be anna Ue OSC mens © Selkirk 190 
IDFR S| SHIREY inn go boon eon ac ode Aenadadenaaec Leith 191 
BU tao Bag Pe, 5 ICR RODES aicha cide acc cae Eee ta aoe Potterhill 93 
OSIOE NON GBi teralete tool aes eke ere ee ccc Rersoveix tie ait chsiole ies Grangemouth 102 
Hat ——- OA TING VINO Tre eyeverorsiolalerertidas 3)eis)s's ouster ais se ain es Glasgow a 
@alldorwoodHistaler 5 ix. sishetvetdee Weel atte, ~.caorcivereeecies Lanarkshire 42 
Ryelands Milky Gembress, otc cits ote was cis were Pacseele x 6 
Creameries—Bladnoch and Ns tees Stasis alate aag Wigtownshire 75 
Ri gL ea eennareetierdne arise <18te 6 thers Bin co avers Richa ted Aberdeen 73 
@ariwrighta soUODieris ceils eaters se ao hese relate espe Leith 5 
IEVOUGOMS INO GING, te leiereicns oi vole omnia eae atemia se ste te es 2 
Paddlers: SOM ch icc sive case ans Ss wena 4 xs a 
LcHchiishcbatlal” oct ccidenAnin ac Ge OrCws Ccaecence Elgin ous 

—— 2,885 

Buinpinc DEPARTMENT 

UPA CORIO Tie rie iw are aa Cainer wee He wala eid a coe eT 300 
Mame OMEN ties sreisie ck stag aisle ADs ail sears ae Sater hoe vig! 

— 311 
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BONUS TO LABOUR. 


The payment of bonus, since its institution in 1870, has taken three 
different forms. Till 1884 employés received, on wages earned, double the 
rate per £ allocated as dividend on members’ purchases. This arrangement 
was then replaced by one which set aside the double claim of the employé, 
and, recognising a difference between workers in the distributive and produc- 
tive departments, established a differential rate. The distributive employés 
received the same rate of bonus as was the rate of dividend on members’ 
purchases, and the rate of bonus to productive workers was determined by the 
net aggregate profit made in the manufacturing departments only. This 
arrangement continued till 1892, when the system of bonus payment was 
again revised. Hitherto the whole bonus allocated had been paid over; but 
the present system, which allows a uniform rate to both distributive and 
productive departments, requires that one-half of each worker’s bonus be 
retained and put to his credit, forming a special fund, called the Bonus Fund. 
This capital bears interest at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and is not 
withdrawable until the expiry of three months after leaving the service of the 


Society, unless with the consent of the Committee. 


r 


EMPLOYE-SHAREHOLDERS. 


Simultaneously with the introduction of the present scheme of bonus, 
arrangements were made to permit of employés becoming shareholders in 
the Society. The number of shares held by one individual may range from 
five to fifty of twenty shillings each, and the paid-up capital bears interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent. per annum. By the rules of the Society, the share- 
holding employés are entitled to send one representative to the quarterly 
meeting, and one additional for every 150 employés who become shareholders. 
At the present time there are 559 shareholders, which permits of a repre- 


sentation of four at the business meetings of the Society. 
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BONUS TO LABOUR. 


The following statements show the amount of bonus paid each year since 


1870, and the total amount thus paid to employés, also the Bonus Fund and 
the Employé-Shareholders’ Fund at June 29th, 1912 :— 


First Bonus SCHEME. 


Average 
Amount, Rate per £. 
Ee tT 0 Ss. a: 
Quarter ending November 19, 1870.............. bate TR et 0 8 
Year eA os Uiey ans Bond Go OOrS BO WLOMY OU crores cre O 103 
A A 4 HG ASTD ware cieieneruaeislssere NE COR Share ic O 94 
si 55 Bs Is}, 4S Oslin Sine GRC 90) AL Bie eisersere 0) +94 
a = a A SAG 7 be ovate Rarws oy dyelevins ote LUG 0 ee Ole serene 0 8 
Fy - ns Wy LO Discietettah crite LOTUS Ay Pacem 0 8 
Fe A ¥ SLB T Ome aereyateertciers LOS MLSE a eaters (0) 
” ” ‘ SPURT Meracoiateo ae ster ED ULOMIO MES trees 0 
ms i ra QuLBTSe feet eees TAT OLTAMOL < diejaeds 0 
~ ss es DENK SUE DR ORT OF POSE Sis Ole Sinica 0 93 
5 x October, FSO sl S80 caress cs. SEP RE) ees sere eal 
“A Ma UNOveMbers 5, GSLs. mcmstrecsients SESW SUEBM eecies LO 
i As 7 A LOBQE Rs arbielcist ayers Sse OR Oe LO arote, och 0 11 
Es ay ra BL BSaatate ceeter slates etalehals HAZ 5 (OO ss on wrt 0 113 
Hf é 9 LS Bal rvetatela steisein.s eis BBA Mie Ot cece 0 9} 
SEconD Bonus ScHEME. 
Fn eat so eebny AeA 
oo a Roe fy de & 8 d. Re Gs 
October 31,1885 .... 48313 1 Or GE sce fs — tee 
December 25,1886 .... 873 0 6....0 64%.... — sene 
5 Sl LOO a ees OUD e Oe ate OW Ors SONS: Od ne OU 
i OURS eee O08, 12 LO) 16d a) 628 TN 7-0 7 
a 28,1889 ...: 833 1610 .... 0 6% .... 1,016 1410 ....0 83 
on Aloo) cee yl gOeeO Otte MOl ty wfaeee toe LO. G ceee Ol te 
ay QOMLOII A. 1208" OS ee, (OM GE tk eeaeSOo! 1d Foy ss FOF 9 
a 31, 1892 .... 1813 8 3....0 64 .... 232011 4....0 9 
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BONUS TO LABOUR. 
PRESENT Bonus SCHEME. Rate 
per £ 
£ Bs a. & 
Year ending December 30, 1893 .................. BD aL 0 galerss: 2 O 64 
a “A F I TOO ine aelaaa siete eae POU Ee O's iene = have 0 6 
+9 9 5 DLS Orerarorater eng. etwneaeusitalere 4,634 14 0...... O T% 
oF = : BO EBSD, 2.285 Sexo we seers op DOO Le - (Divs oie sat axe 0 72 
va e = DD ALBOT saints, a shels, ateletsta sani 7,431 oie haan 0 8 
oa yi # Sd. LAOS Sie a, ois care eet ee oe 7,017 Ie O71 
% os 5 GML SLISOD Sin copter atel s 6o8 tae 8;943' 12) -O- cae < ae 0 8 
as e » BOCIODO SOF. ndalhn An cise G98 16-8 .2..22 0 8 
: k. 7 ee eee SS eka SE? alt Rk o's 
x “3 _ Bie SO ee hae Sa 11186 90. 00045 0 8 
: J , SARIS oy cee ta es eis ya Se on ee 0 8 
2 i ‘ SIhI604. Re. Be 12,476 12 8 ...... 0 8 
- . r 20: 2008 enc. creeh a at AEG Bhs . aes 3 0 8 
Px A Z DOS IOOG to Sacer as ADGA 68: 2... 3 0 8 
2 ¥ . PTO oe ek Gias'd alee Ak te 19407 34 226% O28 
’ 5 . SEIGRS Foe ton ee 14,976 19 10 .....: 0 8 
x x re fede 3. ee. 15690 --9 O 0 8 
e ’ eS LOR ae Seana 14566. 9 4.7, 0 8 
” ts - Bitola 15,433 49 B..5..28 0 8% 
Half Year ending June 29, 1912 ....... 20... 02-20 7,040. 6.78 23.58 0 8 
Total amount paid as bonus to June 29th, 1912.............. £220,044 12 9 
Amount of Bonus Fund at June 29th, 1912..............00. 65,353 9 8 


Employé-Shareholders’ Fund at June 29th, 1912—563 employés holding 
16,344 shares, with £14,647 paid up. 
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THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION LIMITED. 


Heap OFFICES: 
HOLYOAKE HOUSE, HANOVER STREET, MANCHESTER. 
GENERAL SECRETARY: Mr. A. WHITEHEAD. 


BrancH OFFICES : 


GLASGOW: 263, WALLACE STREET, KINGSTON. 


Sectional Secretary: Mr. Jas. DEANS. 


LONDON: 99, LEMAN STREET, E. 
Sectional Secretary: Mr. H. J. May, 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 84, WESTMORLAND ROAD. 


Sectional Secretary: Mr. W. Crayton. 
a ——_—__—_— 


WHAT IS THE CO-OPERATIVE UNION ? 


Kes is an institution charged with the duty of keeping alive and diffusing a 

knowledge of the principles which form the life of the Co-operative move- 
ment, and giving to its active members, by advice and instruction—literary, 
legal, or commercial—the help they may require, that they may be better able 
to discharge the important work they have to do. 


WHAT HAS IT DONE 


Tux greater part of the legal advantages enjoyed by Co-operators originated in 
the action of the Central Board of the Union, and the Central Committee which 
it succeeded. They may be summarised as follows :— 


(1) The right to deal with the public instead of their own members only, - 


(2) The incorporation of the Societies, by which they have acquired the right 
of holding in their own name lands or buildings and property generally, 
and of suing and being sued in their own names, instead of being driven 
to employ trustees. 


(8) The power to hold £200 instead of £100 by individual members of our 
Societies. 
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(4) The limitation of the liability of members for the debts of the Society to 
the sum unpaid upon the shares standing to their credit. 


(5) The exemption of Societies from charge to income tax on the profits of 
their business, under the condition that the number of their shares 
shall not be limited. 


(6) The authorising one Registered Society to hold shares in its own corporate 
name to any amount in the capital of another Registered Society. 


(7) The extension of the power of members of Societies to bequeath shares by 
nomination in a book, without the formality of a will or the necessity 
of appointing executors, first from £30 to £50, and now to £100, by the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893, which also makes this 
power apply to loans and deposits as well as to shares. 


(8) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1871, which enables Societies 
to hold and deal with land freely. 


(9) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1876, which consolidated into 
one Act the laws relating to these Societies, and, among many smaller 
advantages too numerous to be mentioned in detail, gave them the right 
of carrying on banking business whenever they offer to the depositors 
the security of transferable share capital. 


(10) The Industrial and Provident Societies Act, 1893. 


. The Union consists of Industrial and Provident Societies, , Joint-Stock 
Companies, and other bodies corporate. bab haaiiind Mies t 


No Society is admitted into Union unless its management is of a representative 
character, nor unless it-agree— & 


(1) To accept the statement of veinaiples 3 in the rules of the Union as the cae 
by which it shall ‘be guided in all its own business transactions. 


(2) To contribute to the funds of, the Union the annual . pagment 
following :— | 


“A sedition at the rate of ya. in respect to each member of each 
such “Society, and calculated according to the number ‘of 
members returned by each Pociety in its last:Annual Return 
to, the Registrar. ! 


The financial year commences on aay 1st in fae year, and ends on 
biisactlic 31st following. 


NB . Geeretarios forwarding Cheques on account of the Union are requested 
to make them payable to the Co-operative Union Limited; ore Orders ase 
N. H. Cooper, Cashier. 
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SUMMARY OF THE LAW RELATING TO SOCIETIES 


UNDER THE 
INDUSTRIAL AND PROVIDENT SOCIETIES ACT, 1893. 


I. The Formation of Societies— 


1. Application must be made to the Registrar of Friendly Societies, in 
London, Edinburgh, or Dublin, according to the case, on a form supplied 
by the office, signed by seven persons and the secretary, accompanied by two 
copies of the rules, signed by the same persons. 


2. These rules must provide for twenty matters stated on the form of 
application. 


N.B.—Model rules on these twenty matters can be obtained from the 
Registrar’s office; and the Co-opERATIVE Union Limirep, Honyoake House, 
Hanover Street, MancHEsteR, publishes, at the cost of 14d. a copy, general 
rules, approved of by the Chief Registrar, providing also for many other 
matters on which rules are useful; and capable of being adopted, either with 
or without alterations, by a few special rules, with a great saving in the cost of 
printing. 


The General Secretary of the Union will prepare such special rules, without 
charge, on receiving a statement of the rules desired. 


II. Rights of a Registered Society— 


1. It becomes a body corporate, which can by its corporate name sue and be 
sued, and hold and deal with property of any kind, including shares in other 
societies or companies, and land to any amount. 


2. Its rules are binding upon its members, though they may have signed no 
assent to them; but may be altered by amendments duly made as the rules 
provide, and registered, for which a fee of £1 is charged. The application for 
registration must be made on a form supplied by the Registrar’s office. 


3. It can sue its own members, and can make contracts,:either under its 
seal or by a writing signed by any person authorised to sign, or by word of 
mouth of any person authorised to speak for it, which will be binding wherever 
a contract similarly made by an individual would bind him. 


4. It may make all or any of its shares either transferable or withdrawable, 
and may carry on any trade, including the buying and selling of land, and bank- 
ing under certain conditions, and may apply the profits of the business in any 
manner determined by its rules; and, if authorised by its rules, may receive 
money on loan, either from its members or others, to any amount so authorised. 


5. If it has any withdrawable share capital it may not carry on banking, 
but may take deposits, within any limits fixed by its rules, in sums not exceeding 


10s. in any one payment, or £20 for any one depositor, payable at not less than 
two clear days’ notice. 
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6. It may make loans to its members on real or personal security; and may 
invest on the security of other societies or companies, or in any except those 
where liability is unlimited. 


7. It may make provision in its rules for the settlement of disputes between 
members and the society or any officer thereof, and any decision given in 
accordance with the conditions stated in the rules is binding on all parties to 
the dispute, and is not removable into any court of law. 


8. If the number of its shares is not limited either by its rules or its practice 
it is not chargeable with income tax on the profits of its business. 


9. It can, in the way provided by the Act, amalgamate with or take over 
the business of any other society, or convert itself into a company. 


10. It can determine the way in which disputes between the society and its 
officers or members shall be settled. 


11. It can dissolve itself, either by an instrument of dissolution signed by 
three-fourths of its members, or by a resolution passed by a three-fourths vote at 
a special general meeting, of which there are two forms—(A) purely voluntary, 
when the resolution requires confirmation at a second meeting; (B) on account 
of debts, when one meeting is sufficient. Im such a winding up hostile 
proceedings to seize the property can be stayed. 


ITI. Rights of Members (see also 1V., 4, 5, 6)— 


1. They. cannot be sued individually for the debts of the society, nor com- 
pelled to pay more towards them than the sum remaining unpaid on any shares 
which they have either expressly agreed to take or treated as their property, or 
which the rules authorise to be so treated. 


2. If they transfer or withdraw their shares, they cannot be made liable for 
any debts contracted subsequently, nor for those subsisting at the time of the 
transfer or withdrawal, unless the other assets are insufficient to pay them. 


3. Persons not under the age of 16 years may become members, and legally 
do any acts which they could do if of full age, except holding any office. 


4, An individual or company may hold any number of shares allowed by the 
rules, not exceeding the nominal value of £200, and any amount so allowed as 
aloan. A society may hold any number of shares. 


5. A member who holds at his death not more than £100 in the society as 

shares, loans, or deposits, may, by a writing recorded by it, nominate, or vary 

' or revoke the nomination of any persons to take this investment at his death ; 

and if he dies intestate, without having made any subsisting nomination, the 

committee of management of the society are charged with the administration 

of the fund; subject in either case to a notice to be given to the Commissioners 
of Inland Revenue whenever the sum so dealt with exceeds £80. 


6. The members may obtain an inquiry into the position of the society by 
application to the Registrar. 
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IV. Duties of a Registered Society— 


1. It must have a registered office, and keep its name painted or engraved 
outside, and give due notice of any change to the Registrar. 


2. It must have a seal on which its name is engraved. 


8. It must have its accounts audited at least once a year, and keep a copy of 


its last balance sheet and the auditors’ report constantly hung up in its registered 
office. 


4. It must make to the Registrar, before the 31st of March in every year, a 
return of its business during the year ending the 31st December previous, and 
supply a copy of its last returns gratis to every member and person interested 
in its funds on application. 


5. It must allow any member or person interested in its funds to inspect his 
own account and the book containing the names of the members. 


6. It must supply a copy of its rules to every person on demand, at a price 
not exceeding one shilling. 


7. If it carries on banking, it must make out in February and August in 
every year, and keep hung up in its registered office, a return, in a form 
prescribed by the Act; and it has also to make a return every February to the 
Stamp Office under the Banking Act. 


The non-observance by a society of these duties exposes it and its officers to 
penalties varying from £1 to £50, which are in some cases cumulative for every 
week during which the neglect lasts. 


Modern Argentina: 
Its Rise, Developments, and Prospects. 


BY Wren ERS, 


RGENTINA is a new country. Less than four hundred 
years ago the first European visited the River Plate to 
meet with instant death at the hands of savages, and the 

stout-hearted adventurers who followed up his interrupted work 
found no ancient civilisations such as yielded a rich booty to 
Cortes and Pizarro, but a vast area of grassy plain and swamp, 
inhabited by hardy nomads. These people kept no records, nor 
were the Spaniards very diligent searchers after historical truth, 
and, therefore, our knowledge of Argentina before the sixteenth 
century is almost a nullity; indeed, the geologist can tell us more 
than the archeologist. But even after the foundation of Buenos 
Aires the country for a long time played but an insignificant part 
in the world’s history, for it produced no gold or silver. In those 
days ships were small and voyages slow, and traders to distant 
lands desired the precious metals, or gems, or rich silks, or 
spices—merchandise that would bear the cost of carriage. Their 
ideal was like that of Marlowe’s Jew of Malta—‘‘ infinite riches 
in a little room.’’ Argentina produced plenty of hides from the 
backs of the cattle which the Spaniards (greatly to their credit) 
introduced into the country to be a source of everlasting wealth, 
but hides are bulky articles, and were in comparative disfavour 
with shippers, and there were then no means of exporting grain 
or meat. Even in the first half of the nineteenth century English 
travellers, who, at no small risk, in peril from robbers and from 
savage Indians, rode over the Pampas, enjoying the life of boot 
and saddle, express their vexation at the sight of immense natural 
resources running to waste for want of transport, and they would 
hardly have believed a seer who should have told them that their 
grandchildren would look upon those Pampas as a main source of 
food supply, and one of the most eligible fields for the investment 
of capital. The scene is indeed changed. South America is no 
longer looked upon as the world’s workshop for revolutions; 
turbulence has not, indeed, been eliminated, but the rival charms 
of beneficent industry have proved too strong, and among those 
republics which have welcomed the industrious foreigner and 
recognised the necessity of affording security to the stream of 
wealth which he introduces, Argentina is the foremost. Her 
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people are proud of the high credit which the republic now enjoys, 
and they work in unison to maintain and extend her reputation. 
Their Spanish sense of personal honour, which under less 
favourable circumstances led to civil broils, has now been enlisted 
on the side of peaceful industry. Argentina is now a country 
which counts in world politics, and, above all, in the economic 
forces of the world, and, therefore, it is hoped that the following 
brief sketch will help to a better knowledge of the republic. 


GEOGRAPHICAL FEATURES. 


Roughly speaking, the country extends from twenty-two 
degrees S. lat. to fifty-five degrees S. lat. Thus, as will soon 
appear, the climatic varieties are considerable. The natural 
divisions are also strongly marked, and are four in number. Of 
these the Pampas claim first notice, for this huge grassy plain— 
a perfect nursery for cattle and incomparable for the production 
of grain—has made Argentina what she is, having created all 
her wealth and raised Buenos Aires from a small, unsavoury 
town into a vast city with more than a million and a quarter 
of inhabitants. The great province of Buenos Aires may be called 
its heart, but it stretches from Cordoba, in the north, to the Rio 
Negro, in the south, and three more of its provinces—Entre Rios, 
Santa Fé, and Cordoba—are bidding fair to rival the older district. 
Santa Fé, for example, has a greater density of population than 
Buenos Aires, and, indeed, every part of the Pampas possesses 
boundless possibilities, for the railways make development 
practicable from one end to the other. The Pampas are flat; 
the traveller, therefore, must not expect fine scenery. The train 
passes through monotonous country, where wheat field succeeds 
wheat field, or maize succeeds maize with uniform regularity, 
but, in the grass country, tone is given to the landscape by 
majestic white-faced Herefords, grazing unmindful of their doom, 
and those who believe that the greatest feat of statesmanship is 
to make two blades of corn grow where only one grew before 
will find compensation for the lack of woods and mountains in 
the ample proof of the prosperity of agriculture, the oldest and 
best of human industries. The great plain is broken only by two 
small ranges, the Tandil and Ventana, which do not exceed 2,800 
feet in height. Here it is that the staple products of the country 
are found—wheat, maize, cattle, sheep.. Here are the great 
estanicias, where men lead the free life of the Campo, which has 
been the theme of innumerable pens, and every year these plains 
become more valuable as the open spaces of the world fill up, and 
the people of the United States begin to eat the produce of their 
own “‘ Pampas,’’ instead of exporting it. Secondly, perhaps, 
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comes that region which may conveniently be called the Chaco, 
although it must be remembered that the Chaco territory forms 
only a fraction of the hot northern region which projects into the 
Tropic of Capricorn. The word Chaco is merely the Indian word 
for the mob of animals which, as the brave old Jesuits relate, 
the savages used to drive together from all quarters of the forest, 
when they would kill the panic-stricken creatures at their leisure. 
Even now a great part of it is abandoned to uncivilised Indians, 
and, except for the sugar cane, is not, as yet, of much industrial 
importance. But it will produce most tropical ware, and the 
famous quebracho wood is in great request as well as the yerba 
maté, or Paraguayan tea, which is the national beverage. At no 
distant date the northern district will be a source of no small 
wealth. The third division also was, up to very recent years, an 
almost unknown land, and doubtless at the present moment the 
average man has few associations with Patagonia beyond giants. 
There are giants in Patagonia, but, like the giants in the caravan, 
they are hardly as large as they have been painted. Careful 
observations by the most trustworthy travellers agree in estimating 
that the diminishing race of Tehuelches have an average height 
of nearly six feet. Patagonia extends from the Rio Negro to 
Cape Horn, and was long (with much justice) regarded as an 
inhospitable land, inhabited by the lowest of savages. Darwin 
remarks on its uniform character, and what he says of the 
neighbourhood of Port Desire applies to the whole of the eastern 
side. He says:— 

At the height of between two and three hundred feet above some masses 
of porphyry a wide plain extends, which is truly characteristic of Patagonia. 
The surface is quite level, and is composed of well-rounded shingle mixed 
with a whitish earth. Here and there scattered tufts of brown wiry grass 


are supported, and, still more rarely, some low thorny bushes. The weather 
is dry and pleasant, and the fine blue sky is but seldom obscured. 


On the west frontier, however, the climate is humid and forests 
are abundant. Some forty years ago the Argentine Government 
effectively occupied Patagonia, which hitherto had been No Man’s 
Land; it has now a regular administration, and produces a great 
quantity of wool. Fourth among the divisions is the Andine 
region. In sharp contrast with the rest of South America, 
Argentina extracts practically no wealth from the vast Cordillera, 
for the mines of Argentina have, in all probability, absorbed more 
treasure (provided by confiding investors) than they have produced. 
Tt is possible that in the future prospectors may be more successful, 
and small discoveries of petroleum have raised great expectations, 
but at the present time the Andine region is of slight industrial 
significance. From the point of view of the explorer it has 
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immense interest, and those who have passed from Argentina 
to Chile will never forget the spectacle of the giant Aconcagua, 
which rears its glacier-crowned head to a height of 23,080 feet. 
Argentina is fortunate in her accessibility ; the Pampas present no 
engineering difficulties whatever; the Chaco is easily approached 
by the magnificent waterways, and, when Patagonia is irrigated, 
the railway will extend its conquests there also. Even the Andes, 
as has been proved, are no irresistible obstacle to the railway. 
The development of Argentina, therefore, has been a much easier 
matter than that of Brazil or Peru, where no centralised system 
of communications is possible owing to the natural barriers, which 
force the lines along inconvenient routes. Reference has already 
been made to the waterways; the Parana is one of the finest 
rivers in the world, and as far north as Rosario has a width of 
twenty miles. With the help of its huge tributary, the Paraguay, 
it affords easy communications with the neighbouring republic 
of that name, and, further, the traveller now has the opportunity 
of visiting, by rail and water, that marvel of nature, the Iguazu 
Falls, situated on the spot where three republics meet. Space 
forbids any adequate notice of the rivers of Argentina, which 
require a volume to themselves; it should be added that the 
rivers of Patagonia are rapidly being utilised for irrigation, and 
it is hardly possible to put any bounds on the results. 


CLIMATE. 


Argentina runs north and south to a great distance, and, in 
consequence, has considerable variety in its climate. The climate 
of Buenos Aires and the Pampas is good—keen and exhilarating, 
with moderate cold in winter (July), and moderate heat in summer 
(January). With this large area there is little fault to be found, 
and it is perfectly suitable for European immigrants, who find 
the conditions healthy; the chief drawbacks are the somewhat 
intense summer heat, which, however, is. not of long duration, 
and the fierce winds to which the Pampas are exposed owing to 
the insufficiency of the shelter provided by the northern and 
southern hills. In the winter the climate is sometimes rendered 
very inclement by the north wind, and the city of Buenos Aires 
is always liable to disagreeable variations of temperature from 
the well-known pamperos, which come up from the south-west. 
But, on the whole, the climate is agreeable. The mean temperature 
of Buenos Aires city is 64° Fahr., and the thermometer seldom 
rises above 100°. The figures for Rosario are about the same, 
but its climate is considered more relaxing. Still more pleasant 
are the conditions of Mendoza, which occupies an elevated situation 
and enjoys a crisp atmosphere and a lower temperature, the 
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mean being 60° Fahr. The heat in the north is considerable, and 
Cordoba and Santiago del Estero record summer temperatures 
of 111° and 113° respectively. Patagonia, on the other hand, is 
cold and very dry, except along the western frontier. But the 
traveller who intends to confine himself to the well-known routes 
will experience little or no trouble from climatic conditions, and, 
indeed, in whatever part of Argentina he finds himself, the weather 
will never be an absorbing consideration, for, whether clement 
or inclement, it is everywhere supportable. From an industrial 
point of view, however, the climate of Argentina has a serious 
defect in that the rainfall is insufficient, and to a country which 
depends on stock raising and agriculture this is a most untoward 
circumstance. In ordinary years there is enough, but there is 
always cause for anxiety, and the harvest and prosperity of the 
country varies according to the rainfall. From about 1826-1831 
Argentina was visited by the Gran seca, or great drought, 
which destroyed almost all the vegetation, and Darwin, 
whose explorations took place a year or two later, describes 
its effects. Fortunately, no calamity of that nature has 
recurred, but Argentina may be compared to Australia in this 
respect. On the extreme west of the plain, Mendoza and San 
Juan get next to no rain—about 6in. and 3in. yearly respectively, 
but Buenos Aires is more favoured with 34in., and Tucuman has 
39in. Roughly speaking, as the traveller goes south or west the 
rainfall becomes scanty, and Bahia Blanca has only 19in. The 
only parts of Argentina which are humid consist of the southern 
area of Patagonia, which borders upon Chile; here rain is the 
prevailing feature. 


THE STORY OF THE ARGENTINE PEOPLE. 


’ Little need be said about the early Spanish days. The adventurers 
had the usual wars with the Indians, and,.for a long time, found 
great difficulty in establishing themselves in the Plate district, 
and were more than once forced to retire from Buenos Aires, 
which was first effectively settled by Juan de Garay in 1580. Up 
till 1620 it was dependent upon Asuncion,, but in that year it was 
made a separate governorship, and became of some importance 
for its trade in hides. Both Buenos Aires and Asuncion were 
subject to the Viceroy of Peru. The history during the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, which were tolerably prosperous, need 
not detain us, but it is important to notice that Spain set her 
indelible mark upon Argentina and all her other plantations, 
establishing a Roman system, in which the organisation was 
strictly municipal, and giving a uniform language and religion. 
The creoles, as the Spaniards born in the country were called, 
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had few serious grievances, except in the matter of trade restriction, 
in which Spain followed the universal practice and sacrificed the 
interests of the plantations to the greed of the merchants of Cadiz. 
The regulations, believed then to be the height of human sagacity, 
appear to us ludicrous, and they imposed such severe restrictions 
upon trade (compelling the people of Buenos Aires to send their 
goods to Spain by way of Peru and Parana) that they defeated 
their own object, and a brisk contraband trade sprang up, in 
which the English were very active. This illicit trade led to the 
notorious war of Jenkins’ Har in the time of Walpole. The 
necessity felt by English traders for opening up new markets led 
to many wars in the eighteenth century, and also, during the 
Napoleonic war, to a remarkable attempt on our part to establish 
empire in South America. An English armament took Buenos 
Aires in 1806, but lost it two months later. However, early the 
next year Sir Samuel Auchmuty captured Montevideo, and in 
June was joined by a large force under General Whitelocke. The 
instructions were to recover Buenos Aires, and in July a well- 
equipped expedition landed and appeared before that town with 
every prospect of success. But Whitelocke was incompetent and 
utterly faint-hearted; he made a bungling attack which was 
skilfully resisted by Liniers, a Frenchman who was commanding the 
creoles, and, after heavy loss, found himself besieged in Buenos 
Aires. The position was by no means desperate, but Whitelocke 
lost all courage and signed a convention by which he agreed to 
evacuate not only Buenos Aires but also Montevideo. On 
September 9th, 1807, he sailed from the Plate district to England, 
where he was court-martialled and cashiered, and all hopes of 
British dominion in that part of the world were ruined. However, 
a large number of merchants accompanied the expedition, who 
greatly stimulated commercial intercourse with Argentina, and 
gave us a pre-eminence in the trade which has endured to the 
present day. 

This exploit of the colonists, who had defeated a formidable 
armament by their own exertions, showed them their power, and 
it also proved very clearly that Spain, the tool of France, was 
no longer competent to defend or control them in any way. 
When, a year or two later, Napoleon subverted the Spanish 
monarchy, the motive for allegiance seemed to have disappeared, 
and insurrections burst out over the whole of South and Central 
America with remarkable unanimity. Modern Argentina is held 
to have begun on May 25th, 1810, and every town in the republic 
has its’street or square named The Twenty-fifth of May. It was 
on this date that Cisneros, the Spanish Viceroy, consented to 
form a Council under the title of the Provisional Government of 
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the Provinces of the River Plate, but the Council quickly got rid 
of its nominal head, and, although the Spaniards made a stubborn 
stand in other parts of South America, the revolutionists soon got 
the upper hand in Argentina, and found at first the feuds of their 
leaders a more formidable obstacle to the establishment of a stable 
republic than the common enemy. They found it impossible to 
prevent the secession of Uruguay, and for several years affairs 
were in a distracted state, but eventually there arose a brilliant 
general and noble-minded man in San Martin, and Argentina 
became the base for the forces which were to emancipate South 
America from Spanish control. His career of victory, resembling 
that of Bolivar the Liberator, need not be traced here, for it lies 
outside Argentina; it suffices to say that he was ill requited. 
Spain’s cause in South America was clearly lost, and in 1823 
Great Britain recognised the separation of the colonies, while in 
the same year powerful sanction was given to their independence 
by the Munroe Doctrine, which warned European Powers against 
establishing new dominions in the Western Hemisphere. As the 
independence of the new republics had been recognised, this 
declaration practically made the United States their champion 
against any effort that Spain might make to recover them. 

In 1825 the Argentinos drew up a constitution and started 
their career as a republic under a good President, named Rivadavia ; 
but the creoles were utterly unsuited to self-government, and 
suffered, as Bolivar had foreseen would be the case, more from 
petty tyrants than they had endured under Spanish rule. Within 
two years Rivadavia fell from power, and a period of civil war 
ensued, out of which emerged a triumvirate, Quiroga, Lopez, and 
the notorious Rosas. Juan Manuel Rosas, the chief of the 
Gauchos, or cowboys, of the Southern Pampas, had conquered the 
Indians, showing himself a bold and able man, and in 1835 was 
made Dictator. His lieutenants disappeared; Quiroga was 
certainly assassinated by his orders, and it is probable that Lopez 
met with his death by poison. The tyranny of Rosas lasted till 
1852, and, however unfitted the Argentinos may have been for 
self-government, his was no benevolent despotism, but a blood-. 
stained rule which undoubtedly stopped the progress of the country, 
not only by its cruelty, but also on account of his jealous hatred 
of foreigners and trade. The resources of Argentina remained, as 
it were, under lock and key, for he closed the navigation of the 
Parana. At last he was expelled, and found refuge in England. 
It was felt that an incubus had been removed, and in 1853 Congress 
drew up a new constitution which is still substantially in force, 
but the republic did not avoid civil war, and suffered great 
disturbances from the standing quarrel between the Portefios— 
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men of thé port, i.e., Buenos Aires, who wished for a centralised 
form of government—and the Provincials, who wished for a loose 
federation. The latter, in fact, corresponded to the old States 
Rights party in the United States. Long before this dispute was 
settled. Argentina became involved in the only foreign war of her 
history. Lopez, the military Dictator of Paraguay, had ‘a splendid 
army of moré than 50,000 men, and aimed at making himself 
supreme in South America. 'He had become involved in war with 
Brazil and Uruguay, and, wishing to invade the latter country, 
asked permission to march through Argentine territory, and, on 
the refusal of the President, who wished to observe strict 
neutrality, he declared war on the Argentinos, who thus became 
committed to hostilities in which they had little interest, except 
that the crushing of Lopez was necessary to the common safety. 
This was duly done in the famous Paraguayan War (1865-70), in 
which Argentina took a less prominent part than Brazil. During 
the next ten years the country made great progress in wealth, 
Patagonia was reduced and partially settled, and in 1880 the long- 
standing dispute between the Portefios and the Provincials. was 
adjusted by declaring Buenos Aires, once for all, the Federal 
capital. 

Prosperity continued; the world’s demand for wheat and 
pastoral products became very large, and Argentina, with the 
development of her railways, was able to take advantage of it, 
and her financial credit in Europe steadily improved. But a fever 
for speculation arose, and the sight of large fortunes, rapidly 
amassed, made everyone think that wealth was in their grasp, and 
this spirit was intensified under the administration of the 
incompetent President Celman, when waste and mismanagement 
were. rampant. The Government was overthrown after some 
disturbances in 1889, but better administration could not avert 
the well-remembered financial crash of 1891, which overthrew 
every bank in the country with the exception of the London and 
River ' Plate Bank.. Prosperity slowly returned; but in 1898 
tranquillity was threatened by disputes with Chile. Boundary 
controversies are a never-ending source of hostility in Spanish 
America, and arise partly from the ill-determined limits of the 
old colonial regions, partly from imperfect geographical knowledge, 
and partly from the keen sense of honour which will not resign 
a national possession when once the claim has been made. War 
between Chile and Argentina seemed probable, for public opinion 
was dangerously excited, and great credit is due to General Roca, 
the Argentine President, for consenting to submit the dispute to 
arbitration. The smaller question, which was soon settled, was 
referred to the United States, but the intricate matter of. the 
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Patagonian boundary, which was referred to King Edward VII., 
was not adjusted till 1902, when a perfectly satisfactory award 
was made, and both republics reached a distinctly higher plane 
in the society of nations by giving this signal proof of the possibility 
of making an honourable settlement without bloodshed. During 
the last ten years Argentina has continued to flourish, and there 
have been no disturbances in her foreign relations, although the 
extensive shipbuilding programme of Brazil has compelled her to 
make large increases in her navy. On May 25th, 1910, a great 
exhibition was held in Buenos Aires, at which British merchants 
were well represented, to commemorate the centenary of Argentine 
independence, but the celebrations were somewhat marred_ by 
labour troubles which caused the capital to be declared in a state 
of siege. Labour unrest is at least as acute in South America as 
in older countries, but fortunately the disturbances passed off 
with very little bloodshed. In the same year Dr. Roque Saenz 
Pefia assumed the Presidency; he has introduced measures for 
improving the electoral system, and his rule has been so far one 
of prosperity. Whatever defects critics may discover in the 
administration, there can be no doubt that Argentina, more than 
any other South American republic, has set herself to march along 
the lines of peaceful progress. 


THE CONSTITUTION. 


The constitution is a federal republic, closely modelled upon 
that of the United States, but the powers of the Argentine Provinces 
are much smaller than those of the States in the northern nation. 
Buenos Aires is so great in population and wealth, as compared 
with the rest of the country, that the Central Government, located 
at the capital, naturally tends to outweigh the provinces, and 
thus the old dispute has been settled in favour of the Portefios. 
There are, of course, three branches of government—the executive, 
legislative, and judicial—and of these the first, which is represented 
by the President, is the most important, for Latin nations always 
prefer an executive with wide-reaching powers, and the Dictator 
President is still a familiar feature in the more backward republics 
of South America. The. President is elected. for six years by 
electors who are chosen by the direct vote of the people for that 
purpose only, and the Vice-President is chosen at the same time 
and in the same way, and, as in the United States, becomes 
Chairman of the Senate. The President has an annual salary of 
about £6,400, is elected for six years, and is not eligible for 
re-election until another six years have passed. He is assisted 
by eight Ministers, whom he appoints (and can dismiss) at pleasure, 
each with their own departments. These departments are :— 
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Interior, Foreign Affairs and Religion, Finance, War, Navy, Justice 
and Public Instruction, Agriculture, and Public Works. He holds 
the office of Commander-in-Chief, and has all the State patronage ; 
he appoints governors to the territories, i.e., imperfectly developed 
districts, and under certain circumstances can suspend governors 
of the provinces; thus it will be seen that his powers are very 
large. The legislative power is vested in Congress, which consists 
of two Houses—the Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The 
Senate has thirty members, two for each of the fourteen provinces, 
who are chosen by the Provincial Legislatures, and two for the 
Federal District of Buenos Aires, who are chosen by a special 
electorate. The Senators are elected for nine years, and are 
renewed by thirds every three years. The Chamber of Deputies 
has 120 members, who are elected by direct popular vote, one for 
every 33,000, and half of them are renewed every two years. 
Suffrage is supposed to be free to every male voter over the age 
of eighteen, but in practice there are many exceptions, and, as 
has already been noted, steps are being taken to make elections 
a more complete expression of the popular will. Like our House 
of Commons, the Chamber votes supplies, and, like it again, is 
said to exercise very weak control over expenditure, and there are 
complaints that most of its members have not the financial 
knowledge to enable them to criticise the budget effectively. The 
Chamber has the power of impeaching offending members before 
the Senate. Congress holds its sessions every year at Buenos 
Aires from May 1st to September 30th, and each member receives 
a salary of slightly over £1,000 a year. The legislative power is 
vested in a Supreme Court, four Courts of Appeal, and Courts of 
First Instance. This Supreme Federal Court is composed of five 
judges, who are all appointed by the President, and hold office 
during good behaviour. The provinces have their own subordinate 
judiciary. Although provision is made in the constitution for 
trial by jury, it does not exist in practice, and the administration 
of justice is not in an altogether satisfactory condition—a defect 
to which attention was called in a recent Presidential Message to 
Congress, when it was admitted that ‘‘there is urgent and 
imperious need for reform if we desire to avert a permanent cause 
for complaint and discredit.’’ No one, however, will deny that 
Argentina is the most tranquil of all the South American republics, 
that her administration is at least as good as any, and that foreigners 
are welcome and well treated. 


POPULATION. 


The area of Argentina is 1,135,840 square miles, or more than 
five times as large as Germany. The latest estimate of the 
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population is 7,171,910. The country, it will be noticed, is 
thinly populated, having a density of only 61 to the square mile, 
and nearly two-thirds of the area consist of Territories which have 
together no more than 200,000 inhabitants. For example, the 
Territory of Santa Cruz, in Patagonia, has 109,142 square miles, 
with a population of barely 5,000, and most of them have much 
less than one inhabitant to the square mile. The natives, who 
have gradually retreated to the extreme south or the extreme 
north, have almost disappeared, and only number about 30,000. 
Although in the eighteenth century the Chaco Indians had been 
raised under the paternal rule of the Jesuits to a moderate state of 
civilisation, they are now described as ‘“‘ irreclaimable savages,’’ 
while the Patagonians have always been extremely low in the scale 
of humanity, as is testified by Darwin in his ever-memorable 
Voyage of the Beagle. The South American Missionary Society 
does valuable work among the Indians. 

Fully three-sevenths of the population is concentrated in the 
city and province of Buenos Aires, which latter, it should be ° 
remembered, has very nearly the area of Great Britain and 
Ireland. The following are the chief towns :— 


IR GEUORMAITON s cctewoocke.tekveas severe octeasitoweeenstseoee 1,319,747 
MAOSALTOMM Se oie svicocce ese asens sat cease ctuevavenaeahte vaveacee 176,067 
iO CA ed a See ares ee Sk ee aR RN 100,608 
rou caesar sees 3s Sakic onciesp ade seca cabvetenesetnse 74,865 
Gor dob mucece ce eeetee Ack h aoe caren > sppecceectaer aan 70,380 
Bahia bl anGanccecseck. sere tas saeeayeeereeceavs doseass 50,188 
DGRUR oMG Maceo ee descocce bate cessener<ceptusfaceste'ce 48,600 
Merida za tress scot oracencen ete ce tence snescehusevesateceies 42,496 


Of these the federal capital, shortly to be described, is 
disproportionately large, while Rosario, which, sixty years ago, 
was a tiny town, has increased rapidly owing to its excellence as 
@ grain port. La Plata is the capital of the province of Buenos 
Aires, Tucuman is the centre of the sugar industry, and Cordoba 
is an ancient university town. Bahia Blanca is a naval harbour 
and rising grain port in the Southern Atlantic, Santa Fé is the 
capital of the province of the same name, and somewhat 
overshadowed by Rosario; and at Mendoza the wine industry is 
concentrated. Considerably more than one-fifth of the inhabitants 
of Argentina are foreigners, of whom the English number about 
26,000. Of immigrants the Italians were by far the most 
numerous, and still retain their lead, while the Spaniards come 
next, but as a set-off to the immigration there is a large amount 
of emigration; indeed, many of the Italians and Spaniards only 
come for the harvest and then return to their own country. In 
1910 the people entering the country numbered 289,640, but this 
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figure was reduced by departures to a net gain of only 191,786. 
The following list shows the nationality of the chief immigrants in 
1907 :— 


Mtalighigh sc.etsecstes se sees Sodas sede sect es ee ert ar itie 90,282 
Spattiards: 2 .i.i..dice |. asosdae seewen eeetceueebertnservre ones 82 ,606 
Rassians ) dees ediwswsew Facenese dtod rope oedema e eee 9,531 
Syrians (including Greeks) ... Sy 7,436 
IE PGDCH tr atcacenntan tre carats nde coedale 4,125 
Austrians and Hungarians ... 8,439 
CHEF Trid TS SEER ae S85 se RRs celde teteeae sen ticweidaecaditeee 2 ,3822 
Fin ghis hos Pi scsqpaaeies <Wamasesewenbemacaisteneee see seeeoeeuae- x 1,659 
WPoia nt eae listen nenac er Poontee cede’ dae euemcoce ser cece cornea nce 1,118 


Argentina is not a favourable field for the ordinary British 
immigrant, seeing that he has to meet with wholly unaccustomed 
surroundings; however, skilled mechanics and competent 
merchants and stock raisers with capital are likely to get on well, 
but a post should be secured or a well-considered plan arranged 
before leaving home. It must be remembered that the cost of 
living is very high. The southern Italian usually engages in 
trade in the towns, while his northern countryman is a hardy, 
industrious, and frugal farmer, who often returns to his native 
land when he has made a modest competence. The Spaniard, 
assimilating quickly with the inhabitants, is found in all kinds of 
occupation, and is also invaluable as a temporary harvester who 
comes and goes with the seasons. Russian immigrants are 
increasing, and are numerous around Colon in Entre Rios. The 
small Welsh colony in Chubut, Patagonia, has been fairly 
successful, but is now said to have exhausted the suitable land in 
the neighbourhood. For some of the figures in this paragraph I 
am indebted to the Statesman’s Year Book, many of whose tables 
are brought up to December 31st, 1911. 


BUENOS AIRES. 


The splendid city of Buenos Aires, or Good Air, as it was 
called by the first Spanish commander who tried to make a 
settlement there, increased during the latter half of the nineteenth 
century on an enormous scale which is comparable with that of 
Chicago. It has, indeed, been a flourishing place for three 
centuries, but in 1767 it had only 20,000 inhabitants, and as it 
continued to grow in size, so the complaints of travellers grew 
as to its neglected and insanitary condition. Darwin describes it 
in 1833 as a neatly-built town of 60,000 inhabitants, but, although 
it rose to 220,000 in the seventies, the buildings and streets 
remained unimposing up to the time of the enormous development 
of Argentina which began in the last twenty years of the nineteenth 
century. It was a time of suddenly-acquired wealth, and much 
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was devoted to building; the worst quarters of the town were 
demolished, and splendid dwelling-houses, shops, and offices arose, 
keeping, however, to the old alignments, and thus the streets remain 
too narrow ; it is said that the people prefer them narrow, because 
they afford good shade, but they are decidedly inconvenient. 
Buenos Aires went on increasing at a marvellous rate, and is now 
estimated to contain thirteen hundred thousand inhabitants, being 
the second Latin city in the world, surpassed only by Paris. Its 
greatness is viewed with considerable complacency by the French, 
who rejoice to see that, although the Saxon is predominant in 
North America, South and Central are inhabited by a solid phalanx 
of Latin races. 

As the steamer approaches up the River Plate, which is too 
broad to allow the opposite shore to be seen, there is little to attract 
the eye in the first view, which shows a coast dead level with the 
water, and a town receding from it, whose buildings are not well 
set off by its surroundings. But when the landing is once effected, 
and the streets are entered, the exhilarating air, the lively crowd, 
the fine buildings devoted to business and pleasure, the general 
bustle, and the visible wealth and luxury—all have a most vivifying 
effect, and show that the place is specially favoured by nature 
and art, and that we are in one of the world’s leading cities. 
The streets in the most important and most densely-populated part 
are laid out perfectly straight, running north and south or east 
and west, and, of course, crossing each other at right angles. 
Here at present the only broad thoroughfare is the Avenida de 
Mayo, which runs westwards from a large square—the Plaza 
de Mayo—at a point near the docks, and after a course of more 
chan a mile ends in another square, where stands the new and 
huge Congress House. This is a most magnificent avenue, and 
contains the best hotels and cafés. Parallel to it are a number 
of very long streets, of which Corrientes, Cangallo, and Bartolemo 
Mitre are perhaps the chief, but the most fashionable streets— 
San Martin, Florida, Maipu, and Esmeralda—meet it at right 
angles, and here are some of the finest buildings, which, however, 
do not appear to the best advantage owing to the narrowness of 
the streets. Narrow as they are, each one is traversed by swift 
electric trams, which give such a good service that cabs are 
hardly necessary. Two hundred and eighty-two million passengers 
were carried in 1909. Among the prominent buildings may be 
mentioned the Cathedral, with a fine Corinthian fagade, the Church 
of Saint Felicity, the National Government Palace, the National 
Education Council House, the Stock Exchange (Bolsa), the Bank 
of the Argentine Nation, the Spanish Bank of the River Plate, 
the Jockey Club, and the offices of La Prensa. The two last 
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in the Avenida de Mayo for the handsome provision of everything 
which is necessary for the production of a great newspaper. The 
Argentino is a lover of display, and, having money, sees no reason 
why he should not gratify his tastes by building sumptuous palaces 
for recreation or business. He is intensely proud of Buenos 
Aires, and shabbiness of any kind is repulsive to him. It is now 
said that even the luxurious Jockey Club is too small and poor to 
satisfy his standard of splendour, and that another will be erected, 
when the old building will be given to the Foreign Office. The 
characteristic sight of Buenos Aires is the Avenida Alvear, leading 
from a point near the Retiro (the principal railway station) to the 
park at Palermo. Here in the afternoon the finest carriages and 
motor-cars pour forth in a fashionable stream, and the ladies of 
Argentina, who are famous for their beauty and their dresses, display 
both. The park has an area of 840 acres, and is well laid out, 
but the outskirts of the city, in general, show all too evident signs 
of rapid growth, and time is needed before gardens and avenues 
can become beautiful. In fact, many of the suburbs are distinctly 
untidy. The Zoological Gardens are large, the specimens good, 
and all the arrangements are completely up to date. The 
fashionable crowd is largest when there is racing at one or other 
of the great racecourses at Palermo or Belgrano. The great 
estancteros (ranchers) are passionately devoted to the breeding of 
stock, and, while they give lavishly for bulls and rams, they think 
no price too high for the best blood in horseflesh. . King Edward 
VII.’s famous racer, Diamond Jubilee, was sold to an Argentine 
gentleman for £30,000, and has proved a very good bargain. 
Racing is the favourite sport—possibly because it appeals to the 
love of speculation—but polo, cricket, football, and lawn tennis 
are extremely popular, and it is astonishing to see how kindly | 
the youth of Argentina has taken to pastimes which, twenty years 
ago, were practically confined to Britain and her dominions. Very 
fair cricket and football teams have, of late, gone from England 
to Buenos Aires, and native talent has held its own with them. 
Rowing is also a favourite amusement, and these various games 
and sports are an excellent means of promoting good feeling 
between the Argentinos and our countrymen. Buenos Aires, it 
may be added, is an extremely cosmopolitan city; at the last 
census it contained 533,000 Argentinos, 228,000 Italians, 105,000 
Spaniards, and 29,000 Uruguayans. The English in the city 
probably number at least 5,000, and have two good social clubs, 
the English Literary Society, with a well-stocked library, two high- 
class daily newspapers—the Standard and the Buenos Aires 
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Herald—and the weekly Review of London and the River Plate, 
which has a great reputation. But as a place of permanent 
settlement Argentina is not attractive to Englishmen on- account 
of the law which enjoins that all children of whatever nationality 
born in the country become Argentine subjects. On the one 
hand, it cannot be expected that the Government should allow a 
large alien population, which might eventually outnumber the 
natives, to grow up in its midst, but, on the other hand, it is 
natural that English people should not view with complacency the 
loss of their children’s nationality in a country differing so widely 
from our own in language, institutions, customs, and laws. 
Mention has already been made of the Buenos Aires press, but it 
is necessary to call attention to its two splendid daily morning 
newspapers—La Prensa and La Nacion—which take a very high 
rank, not merely in South America, but among the newspapers of 
the world. Although the readers of books are, perhaps, not 
numerous, the people appreciate good journalism, and they 
certainly get it from those papers. Buenos Aires, besides being 
the capital, is by far the chief port, handling 84 per cent. of the 
imports and 51 per cent. of the exports. The great harbour of 
Port Madero, which cost £7,000,000, and has accommodation for 
1,400 vessels to load and unload at the same time, has four basins 
and more than six miles of quays, with vast warehouses and 
marvellous grain elevators. But, large as it is, it is not either large 
or deep enough for the immense traffic and great ships which 
visit it; every year nearly £200,000 is spent in deepening the 
channel, and an enlargement scheme is in progress, conducted 
by a British firm, which will give four miles more of quays at a 
cost of £5,500,000. 


RAILWAYS. 


Argentina owes her present prosperity chiefly to railways; 
they have been the pioneers of civilisation and wealth, bringing 
an industrial population to plains which had hitherto been ranged 
over by wandering savages. The country, being very level, is 
peculiarly adapted to railways, and, as roads are scarce, is 
dependent upon them to a far greater degree than is the case with 
older countries. In January, 1911, the total mileage was 18,166; 
during the previous year no less than 2,140 miles had been added, 
and the comfort and efficiency of the service reach a very high 
standard. In proportion to population Argentina has more miles 
of railway than any other country in the world.. To every 10,000 
inhabitants she has a mileage of 23°73; the United States, 23°28 ; 
Uruguay, 1097; France, 712; Mexico, 712. These are the 
leading countries ; the figures for Germany are 5°62; for the United 
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Kingdom, 517. The amount of British capital invested in 
Argentine railways is about £140,000,000, and most of the lines 
are under British management. The number under State control 
is small, but there are one or two important French railways. 
The Argentine Government, knowing the importance of giving 
security to capital, has pursued a course of legislation very 
favourable to this great industry, of which an example is the 
Mitre Law, by whose provisions those railways which accept it 
(and nearly all have done so) are exempt from all taxation 
whatsoever except a 3 per cent. tax on their net receipts, and 
the money obtained by this is expended on improving the roads 
leading to the railway stations. The federal capital is, of course, 
the chief railway centre; from it issue the four largest broad-gauge 
lines, of which a brief account follows :— 


(1) The Buenos Aires Great Southern, the largest railway in the 
Republic, has its terminus at the Plaza Constitucion, and serves the 
rich province of Buenos Aires and the growing seaport of Bahia 
Blanca. In its docks, as well as in those of La Plata, the company 
has extensive interests. Far away in the south-west also it reaches 
to Neuquen, the capital of the province of that name, from which 
it is bemg pushed to Rio Santo Domingo. Here the distance is 
only 94 miles to the Chilian railway system, and in no long time 
the company will follow the example of its rival, the Buenos Aires 
and Pacific, by making its way across the Andes to the Pacific 
Qcean. The Buenos Aires Great Southern is the line for Mar 
del Plata, about 200 miles south of the capital, the fashionable 
seaside resort of the whole republic,.a place where living is on 
such an Figg scale that Argentinos have often found a summer 
residence there more costly than a trip to Paris. The railway 
runs through a country which is either rich or capable of immediate 
development, and is, therefore, in a very strong position; apart 
from general goods and passenger traffic its receipts are chiefly 
drawn from the carriage of wheat, live stock, and wool. 

(2) The Buenos Aires Western Railway, the oldest in the 
Republic, having been started in 1857, has its terminus in the 
Plaza Once de Setiembre, runs through Mercedes to Bragado, 
whence it goes southwards in three branches through the west of 
the province of Buenos Aires, and also enters the territory of La 
Pampa. With a mileage of only 1,305, less than half that of 
the Great Southern, it is, ne ess, a very perous company, 
and carries an immense quantity of wheat and maize. 

(3) The Buenos Aires and Pacific Railway, with its terminus 
at the Retiro, is second in size and first in fame, for in joining by 
iron links the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans it has accomplished a 
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feat hitherto achieved by no other railway in South America. The 
distance from Buenos Aires to Valparaiso is 888 miles, and the 
cost of the first-class fare £12; the time occupied in making the 
journey is 88 hours. The scenery is at first monotonous, consisting 
of flat wheat, maize, or pasture land, but after 650 miles there is 
a change when Mendoza, one of the prettiest of towns, is reached 
and the bleak Andes appear in the distance. This rising place of 
40,000 inhabitants is about 2,500 feet above the sea level, and 
possesses a delightfully dry and invigorating climate. There can 
be no greater contrast between the bustle of the capital and the 
quiet streets of Mendoza, with their double rows of trees and clear 
streams on either side; it is to these streams, derived from the 
river of the same name, that the whole province of Mendoza owes 
-its prosperity, for the rainfall is so scanty that the fertility depends 
upon irrigation. This system was derived by the Spaniards from 
the Guarpes, the ancient inhabitants of this district, and it has 
enabled the people of Mendoza to cover the land, which would 
otherwise be barren, with vineyards, and to produce an annual 
output of wine amounting to some fifty million gallons. The 
wine is of a light quality, which suits the palate of the temperate 
Argentino, for drunkenness is a vice which is abhorred in this 
country. The traquillity of Mendoza was rudely disturbed in 
1861, when a disastrous earthquake destroyed the whole town and 
caused terrible loss of life. It is, however, tolerably certain that, 
even if there were a repetition of the calamity (and the east side 
of the Andes is seldom visited by serious earthquakes), the damage 
would be comparatively slight, for the streets are broad, and the 
houses, though well built, are one-storeyed and constructed of 
light material. Travellers who make the trans-continental journey 
ought on no account to omit stopping at Mendoza, for they will 
be charmed with its beauty; there are many English here, and 
the hotels are tolerable. At Mendoza a change is made into the 
narrow gauge, and the journey over the Andes begins. Up till 
1910 the link: was incomplete; the line stopped at Las Cuevas, 
and there was a journey on mule-back or wagon over the crest of 
the range, at a height of 12,796 feet, to Juncal. Travellers were 
compensated for the inconvenience of transhipment by views of 
the stupendous mountains and the statue of Christ, which stands 
on the boundary line between Chile and Argentina, and 
commemorates the peaceful settlement of the dispute between the 
two nations by the arbitration of King Edward VII. The lofty 
ride is now avoided ; a tunnel has been bored through the mountain, 
and the journey is now made without change of carriage from 
Mendoza to Los Andes, nearly 50 miles across the Chilian border, 
where the broad gauge is resumed for Valparaiso. The present 
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writer crossed the Andes a little time before the tunnel was opened, 
and, therefore, has not had an opportunity of seeing it at work, 
but it is described as having created a revolution in the class of 
travellers. When the journey had to be made over the mountain 
(of which the very mild difficulties were greatly exaggerated by 
report), women, children, and old people seldom attempted it; 
now they are to be found in great numbers. Under the old 
conditions the through running was suspended during the winter 
months (from the middle of May till October), but now the service 
is constant. A traveller who is well acquainted with the new 
route points out that the two principal drawbacks are the difficult 
surface of the permanent way, due to the treacherous nature of 
the soil, and the immense quantity of winter snow, which, at 
times, threatens to block the line. The first defect adds to the 
task of haulage, and it is said that on the Chilian side a more 
powerful type of engine is needed, but undoubtedly, when more 
engineering experience of the peculiar local conditions has been 
obtained, the permanent way will be improved. The second defect— 
the prevalence of snow-drifts—is being remedied by the construction 
of additional snow-sheds. The journey from Mendoza is a 
marvellous experience, although the mountains are disappointingly 
bare of vegetation, and are only beautiful when flooded by the 
rays of the rising sun. The River Mendoza, however, rushes 
foaming down the valley, and at Puente del Inca has caused a 
remarkable natural phenomenon by boring through a great mass 
of stone and gravel, and thus making the famous bridge sarees 
from which the place obtained its name. Here are medicina 
baths and an hotel, where it may be advisable for the traveller to 
halt, partly as a precaution against mountain sickness, which is 
apt to attack those who rapidly mount great heights, and partly 
to see the views. Puente del Inca itself has an elevation of nearly 
9,000 feet, and hence a fine walk or ride may be taken up the 
valley, where, before long, the magnificent snow-capped Aconagua 
bursts upon the view; it is the loftiest peak in the western 
hemisphere. After a considerable climb there is a descent into 
the valley of Las Cuevas, which, however, is 10,338 feet above 
the sea-level ; here there is a railway station, and the journey back 
can be made by train. Las Cuevas, as has been previously said, 
is close to the Chilian border, and here, as far as Argentina is 
concerned, ends the journey which has been described with some 
minuteness, because it represents a triumph over engineering 
difficulties that is unique in at least one respect. Many engineers 
have carried railways to enormous heights in the Andes, but the 
Buenos Aires and Pacific is the only one which has penetrated 
quite through them. 
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®) The Central Argentine Railway, which will soon have a 
good terminus at the Retiro, is (as age goes in Argentina) a very 
old line, dating from 1864, when a track from Rosario to Cordoba 
was opened. Amalgamations have greatly increased its scope, and 
it now runs from the capital to Rosario, where it forms itself into 
two branches, one making the comparatively short journey almost 
due east to Cordoba, and another taking a long north-easterly 
route to Tucuman, the sugar town. Its amalgamation with the 
Buenos Aires and Rosario Railway in 1902 put an end to wasteful 
competition, as the two lines worked practically the same districts, 
and even now there are several competitiors for the traffic between 
the capital and Rosario, but the broad-gauge Central Argentine 
has considerable advantages over its narrow-gauge rivals. It is a 
very prosperous line, and serves an extremely rich country. The 
distance from Buenos Aires to Rosario is 186 miles, and the 
journey, which takes seven hours, is made in comfortable carriages 
with dining-cars attached. Rosario, as we have seen, is the second 
city and also the second port in the republic; it has been growing 
apace for the last sixty years, and has now nearly 180,000 
inhabitants. A traveller who, in 1852, passed it on his way to 
Paraguay, described it as ‘‘ the little town of Rosario,’’ and said 
that the ‘‘ flat semi-circular bit of beach presented an almost busy 
scene—a great contrast at least to the desert islands we had been 
among of late.’’ The beach is now occupied by great wharves, 
which present a truly busy scene when the grain is being exported. 
Although Rosario has not such an invigorating climate as Buenos 
Aires, it is in some respects pleasanter, for it is laid out in broad 
streets and spacious plazas which remove the feeling of congestion 
and pressure ever present in the capital. The Calle Cordoba is 
a very fine street, running into a great square in which stand the 
new Law Courts—a huge, barrack-like building, but imposing from 
its size and lofty tower. The town has, for the moment, outgrown 
its beauty ; the sign of the builder is everywhere in evidence, which 
gives it an unfinished appearance, but it is being planned on the 
right lines, and will be well worthy of its position; it has quite 
eclipsed Santa Fé, the actual capital of the province. The park 
is one of the most charming in Argentina. Electric trams—a 
recent addition—ply the streets, and the hotel accommodation, 
which was far from adequate either in quantity or quality to the 
requirements of the town, has been greatly improved. Rosario has 
an unrivalled situation, standing in the heart of the grain district 
on the right bank of the magnificent Parana, which is here 20 
miles broad and navigable by ocean-going steamers; northwards 
it or its affluents send vessels for a thousand miles, far beyond 
Asuncion, the capital of Paraguay. The town is screened from 
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the river by low cliffs, where a wonderful view may be obtained 
of the docks and the great river with its poplar-clad islands. The 
docks of Rosario are the work of a French company, and were 
begun in 1902. They were then constructed to deal with an 
annual tonnage of 2,500,000, which, at that time, was considered 
a perfectly adequate estimate, but by 1907 the export was 2,850,000 
tons of wheat and half as much maize. It was, therefore, 
necessary to enlarge them, and a contract was given to another 
French firm to do so at a cost of £1,500,000, which, it is believed, 
will be largely exceeded. _When the undertaking is completed, 
Rosario will possess one of the best ports in the country. The 
quays are three miles long, and have a good railway service; the 
harbour has. been dredged so that it will accommodate vessels 
drawing 24 feet. The people of Rosario are justifiably proud of 
their huge grain elevator, which discharges 500 tons per hour 
from the trucks to the ship. The workshop of the Central 
Argentine Railway is well worth a visit; here carriages are built 
and every kind of repair carried out for locomotives, but, as yet, 
all engines have to be imported, nor is it likely that South America 
will develop many engineering industries in the near future owing 
to lack of iron and coal. The company’ has a strong preference for 
English locomotives, which are described as everlasting in wear. 
Another very important commercial city is served by this railway, 
namely, Tucuman, which is the centre of the sugar indusiry, 
introduced by Frenchmen fifty years ago. The industry has been 
sedulously nursed by protection, and now nearly all the sugar 
consumed in the country is home-grown, and about 170,000 acres 
are under sugar-cane. The output is 160,000 tons. The 
machinery: is of the best quality, and the industry is well organised, 
but M. Clemenceau, who recently visited Tucuman, was struck 
by the squalid condition of the workpeople, remarking that ‘‘laws 
for the protection of labour are unknown in the Argentine, which 
is explained by the backwardness of industry there.’’ He adds: 
‘* Factories such as those I visited can scarcely exist much longer 
without the labour question being brought before the legislators. 
Members of Parliament [Congress] with whom I discussed the 
point appeared favourably disposed, though inclined to defer 
remedies indefinitely.’’ _The practice of amafa (to-morrow)—of 
putting off till to-morrow what ought to be done to-day—is an 
old Spanish habit which has been transplanted to the New World 
and there flourishes vigorously. ; 

Among the other. numerous railway lines may be mentioned 
the Cordoba Central Railway (805 miles), which serves the country 
between Cordoba and Tucuman, and also has an important branch 
line between Cordoba and San Francisco; the Entre Rios Railway 
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(726 miles), which, from its terminus in Buenos Aires, runs to 
Ibicuy, on the River Parana, where there is a train ferry, and 
branches all over the province of Entre Rios—forming part of 
the Argentine Mesopotamia, famous for cattle raising—and giving 
communication with the republic of Uruguay; the Argentine 
North-Eastern (665 miles), which takes up the system of the 
former railway at Concordia, and, serving the province of 
Corrientes, finally links up with the Paraguayan Central Railway ; 
and the French Railways of the province of Santa Fé (about 900 
miles), which have many branches in the province of that name. 
AGRICULTURE. 

Wheat, which is principally grown in the provinces of Buenos 
Aires, Cordoba, and Santa Fé, is undoubtedly the principal crop, 
and occupies nearly one-third of the total cultivated area. In 
1908 Argentina stood sixth on the list of wheat-producing 
countries, being surpassed by the United States (17,962,217 tons), 
Russia, France, Austria-Hungary, and British India, and producing 
herself 5,200,004 tons, but her position is different, for while they 
require most of their wheat for home consumption, Argentina 
exports the greater part of her crop. In the year in question—a 
very favourable one—the export was 3,500,000 tons, but the 
harvests have since been less favourable, and the figures have 
fallen off. It has been calculated that the republic possesses 
80,000,000 unused acres suitable for wheat cultivation, and as yet 
the population is far too scanty to undertake the task. As is 
natural in a country where land is so plentiful, the cultivation is 
extensive rather than intensive, and the yield per acre is not high. 
It amounts, in fact, to barely 12 bushels per acre, as against 31 
in the United Kingdom, 19 in Canada, and 13 in the United States. 
Of the grain farms, 33 per cent. are worked by owners, and 67 
per cent. by tenants. The chief calamities which the farmer has 
to fear are drought and locusts; as has been seen, the general 
average rain of Argentina is below rather than above the require- 
ment, and any deficit has serious results. The urgency of the 
locust peril may be judged by the following law, which runs :— 

All inhabitants of the republic, citizens and foreigners, between fifteen 
and fifty years of age, are compelled when called upon to render personal 
service in the destruction of locusts, and also give the use of any of their 
animals or implements fitted for this work, excepting only those animals 
intended for the purpose of breeding. 

There is an elaborate system for notifying the advent of a 
flight of locusts, and immense sums have been spent in the 
destruction of these pests, but, as is the case in other locust- 
afflicted lands, all efforts to banish them have been unsuccessful. 
Alfalfa (lucerne), which comes next to wheat in the area occupied, 
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is raised in every part of the republic, and is of immense value to 
the estancieros for the feeding of their cattle ; a considerable amount 
is made into hay and exported. Maize and linseed, which are 
prineipally cultivated in the provinces celebrated for wheat, are 
staple crops; Argentina, in fact, exports more of these products 
than any other country in the world; oats are grown in 
comparatively small, but increasing, quantity, while barley and 
rye are unimportant. As we have seen, the vine is cultivated on 
the western uplands of Mendoza, and the sugar-cane chiefly in 
Tucuman. In Corrientes and the Chaco many tropical products, 
such as tobacco and cotton, are grown; they are, as yet, in the 
undeveloped stage, ‘but are certain to become more prominent, 
while the forest products of these northern regions are of immense 
value, conspicuous among which is the quebracho tree—the name 
signifying ‘‘ axe-breaker ’’’. on account of its intense hardness. 
lt is greatly in demand, both for the making of railway sleepers 
_and for its extract, which is valuable in tanning. 


THE LIVE STOCK INDUSTRY. 


Nearly all the exports of Argentina are classified under one 
of two great headings—agricultural or pastoral products. The 
pastoral industry, which includes all live stock, is by far the 
older of the two, the export of hides having begun more than three 
hundred years ago. During the nineteenth century scientific 
breeding was introduced, and the indifferent criollo (country) 
animals were improved out of all recognition by crossing with 
the best European stock. Nearly every book on Argentina 
contains a description of her characteristic institution, those 
estancias or ranches for the breeding and fattening of cattle, sheep, 
and horses; they appeal to the popular imagination, being the 
fields where enterprise and energy have made great fortunes. 
The estancias range in size from 3,000 to 700,000 acres, and the 
average is probably about 25,000 acres. A concise account of 
them is to be found in the admirable Argentine Year Book for 
i910, published by Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son. Of late dairy 
farming has been added to the ordinary business of many 
eslancias, and some are devoted to it exclusively, with the result 
that Argentina now, besides supplying her own needs, is a 


considerable exporter of butter to Great Britain. In 1908 an 


animal census was taken, with the following result :— 


67,211,754 
29,116,625 
3,945,086 
2,531,376 
1,403,591 
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In number of sheep Argentina is surpassed by Australia alone; 
the favourite breeds for improving the stock have been Merinos, 
Lincolns, Leicesters, and Romney Marsh, and the average sheep 
now yields 54$lbs. of wool, as against 14]bs. in 1870. In 1909 the 
wool export amounted to 176,681 tons, of which 75 per.cent. was 
Lincoln and Leicester, 20 per cent. Merino, and 5 per cent. other 
classes. Frozen mutton is now largely exported. In the cattle 
industry the same tale has to be told of the steady improvement 
of the breed by the importation of fine English stock, among which 
Durhams and Herefords are the favourite. British enterprise is 
here as prominent as in the railways, and many of the estancias 
are in British hands. The trade in beef—frozen, jerked, and 
extracts—is enormous, and two of the chief companies engaged 
in the trade have become household words.: The Bovril Company, 
which confines its operations principally or wholly to Argentina, 
and has large factories at San Janvier and Santa Elena, in Entre 
Rios, possesses hundreds of thousands of acres of ranching land, 
and slaughters about a hundred thousand head of cattle yearly. 
The operations of the Lemco and Oxo Company, which has been 
ai work in South America since 1865, extend over Argentina, 
Paraguay, and Uruguay, and the best known factories are situated 
in the last-named republic, but there is a well-equipped factory at 
Colon, in Entre Rios, and in that province and Corrientes the 
company has vast estancias grazed by the beautiful white-faced 
Herefords. In 1910 the total land possessed by the Lemco and 
Oxo Company amounted to 1,527,720 acres, and the cattle to 
274,500. ; 

Argentina, as far as can be ascertained, has little mineral 
wealth, and the attempts made to exploit it have hitherto been 
disappointing. The best known mine—gold, silver, and copper— 
is at Flamatina, in La Rioja, the immense elevation of which 
renders the working difficult, and the coal mines and petroleum 
borings which have been undertaken in various parts of the 
republic have not yielded much to encourage their owners. This 
lack of coal and petroleum makes the development of manufactures 
very difficult, and Argentina, although protected by an extremely 
high tariff, has to rely largely on other countries, for the better 
class of articles. The sugar industry, as has been seen, relies 
solely upon protection, and, generally speaking, factories are 
small and confine themselves to manufacturing articles for the 
classes who are too poor to buy foreign goods. The Government 
is so extravagant and so unskilful in its financial methods that, 
even if the question-of. protection were out of the way, it could 
hardly. dispense with a high tariff for the purpose of raising the 
revenue, and consequently Argentina is one of the dearest countries 
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in’ the -world:’ ‘The vost of living drives away people from her 
shorés in times’ of depression, and has the effect of keeping: down 
thé: population. |' But! the natural: wealth ofthe country *is''so 
éxuberant’‘as to create .an enormous trade by the exchange’ of 
Aygentine raw material for the ‘finished products’ of other-countvries, 
and? in ‘this’Great Britain: has’ a large share.’ »The' Argentine 
impért’ tange between'fifty and sixty millions sterling; and in’1910 
Great’ Britain sent’ goods’ valued at £19,710,537, in which: ‘the 
tail itéms “were iron and steel manufactures and cotton: goods, 
‘thus! far’ outstripping her nearest competitors+-Germany andthe 
United: States.’ Largeas the trade is} there is no reason why 
tt! Should not indefinitely increase’ owing to the rapid expansion of 
Argentine wealth, but competition becomes: keener every year, 
and’ the’ priceof succe’s,; like that of liberty, is eternal vigilance. 
The Argentitio has! ¥ very critical taste, declines second-rate goods, 
and-likes thé!:process of buying to be’ made as easy as possible. 
Consequently; commercial travellers should*be men ‘of gentlemanly 
addréss and able to speak Spanish fluently, nor’ can such them:be 
Bot 'to-serve at a cheap rate.” It is said‘that for a South: American 
traveller £9%a week is the minimum pay, with an allowance of £1 
‘day for expenses exclusive ofrailway travelling. For firms:that 
‘will spend freely and wisely there'is a rich harvest, but: there is 
‘no rdom for antiquated goods or antiquated methods. .The practice 
of sending out! catalogues’ written in English and expressed in 
‘English: ‘valués and measurements: is not yeti extinct) though 
‘probably it hasbeen ‘neatly killed,-as far as’Argentina is concerned, 
by the energetic remonstrances of our Consuls, who point. out that 
such documents ‘go straight “into ' the: waste-paper basket: They 
‘should, ‘of course, be written in? Spanish, ‘with values: givem in 
the’ money ‘of the country and metric équivalents for all English 
jieasurements, and further, there should be a careful study ofthe 
tariff, the Custom! House regulations, and the best methods of 
packing. Norare ‘the best catalogues) of much: avail without 
‘accomplished ‘travellers to explain them. Argentina is a‘gréat)and 
rising nation, in whose development Great’ Britain has had-the 
‘thief share, ‘and it is to the: mutual welfare of the two) éountries 
that their trade’ and friendship should steadily increase. }} 1) — 
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Proportional Representation. 


BY ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


‘“ The virtue, the spirit, the essence of the House of Commons consists in 
its being the express image of the nation.’-—EHdmund Burke. 


OME day the question of proportional representation in 
Parliament and other elective bodies may become one of 
party politics: the different political parties may have 

definitely taken sides in the matter. Then it will be very difficult 
to discuss it in Co-operative gatherings or Co-operative publications, 
seeing that our rule is clear against the introduction of party 
politics in any form. Fortunately, for the present, at any rate, it 
is very far from being a party question: thoughtful men of all 
parties are found to advocate it as the only way to bring about a 
real and complete representation of our people in Parliament, while 
other good men of all parties are found to take the opposite view. 
Co-operators are, therefore, free to discuss the matter in a calm 
and, one may say, a philosophic atmosphere. Indeed, since to 
understand the great question of representation, in its theory and 
its practice, is part of the education of the citizen, we may claim it 
as part of that educational work which has always been an essential 
element in our movement. So much would be true merely because 
Co-operators are citizens, but there is a reason which comes even 
more nearly home: the Co-operative system itself is representative 
from top to bottom, for which reason, if for no other, they should 
be eager to find an answer to the ed el ‘“ What constitutes 
real representation ?”’ 

The mere propounding of such a question may seem startling 
and unpractical to many. It is natural to us all to accept that 
which actually exists; that which we have always seen around us 
seems part of the course of nature until something arises to 
make us question it; and we have all been brought up in the idea 
that the British system is Representative Government. Though 
the contests of political parties have indeed familiarised us with 
the idea that certain comparatively slight alterations of our system, 
here and there, may be argued for and argued against—alterations 
as to the persons who should vote; the question of one man one 
vote; the sian of overgrown constituencies into two or more 
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smaller ones, and so forth—few of us have seriously considered, 
until quite recently, the question whether you can in any case 
get a real representation of the people by such elections as we hold 
in England. Latterly, however, things have been happening to 
make men think on this subject, and to raise grave doubts whether 
we are proceeding on lines which can ever be put right by any 
extension of the franchise, or simplification of the registration laws, 
or equalisation of the size of constituencies. Again and again we 
have had three-cornered fights for a single seat, with the result 
that the member declared elected as the representative of the whole 
constituency clearly did not represent even a majority of the voters, 
seeing that more than half the votes had been cast against him. 
Not infrequently it has happened that the majority of the voters 
were quite clearly in favour of certain great questions of the day, 
while the man who was definitely opposed to those proposals 
slipped in, and became representative, because the votes against 
him were divided between two candidates. So often, indeed, has 
this happened that it has become something of a public scandal, 
and we constantly hear it said that, in order to obtain a member 
for whom the majority of the voters really have voted, some system 
of second ballot or alternative vote is needed; so that if, on the 
first counting, no candidate gets an actual majority of the votes 
cast, the electors whose favourites come out neither first nor 
second may at least have the opportunity of saying which of the 
two top names they prefer, and so the constituency may be 
represented by a man for whom the majority of the voters have 
in a sense voted. 

Indeed, we begin to hear criticisms of our representative system 
which go much deeper than this question of second ballots, for 
are we not constantly being told that on this or that great question 
of the day even a newly-elected House of Commons does not 
really represent the will of the people, because the election was 
taken on some other question or questions? Of course, each 
particular critic finds specious reasons for selecting according to 
his own convenience the great questions on which the General 
Election really was taken, and the other great questions upon 
which the country has not pronounced. Yet it cannot be denied 
that, when a General Election is over, it is difficult for even the 
most impartial of men to say certainly what has, and what has not, 
been decided by the voice of the people. Different electors vote 
for very different reasons, even in the same constituency, while 
the questions which are most prominent in one part of the kingdom 
are scarcely mentioned in another. 

What, then, is the test of the goodness of a representative 
system? Every country has its own system, and in important 
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respects they are each different from the systems in vogue in other 
countries ; yet they all claim to be Representative Government. 
Moreover, if we take a single country we find that it does not use 
any one system consistently throughout. It may use only one in 
electing its Parliament—though we in Great Britain do not even 
do that—but, in electing its various local bodies. it is pretty sure 
to have at work two or three other systems differing from the 
parliamentary system, and differing from each other. Nor is it 
possible to arrive at any sufficient reason why one system is 
adopted in the one case and another in another. In Great 
Britain, for instance, in electing our House of Commons most of 
our constituencies return a single member, while others return 
two members; the voter having one vote in the former case, and 
two in the latter. There is no particular reason why these double- 
member constituencies should not be divided like other 
.constituencies where they are big enough, or reduced to one 
member each where they are not big enough, except that they 
always have returned two members, or that when the other 
constituencies were divided some powerful influences objected to 
these being divided also. In some of our municipal bodies all 
the members retire at once, and either each ward or small district 
returns one member, or there are larger wards or districts returning 
several members at the same time, each voter having as many 
votes as there are seats to fill in that district, with the result in 
this last case that the largest party, if well organised, can 
monopolise the representation. In our provincial Town Councils, 
however, only one-third of the councillors retire at the same 
time; and each councillor is elected, not by the whole 
town, but by some one ward. Sometimes a ward has three 
members, and one is elected each year; sometimes it has six 
members, and two are elected each year, every voter having two 
votes. Again, if you turn to the School Boards (which still exist 
in Scotland), you find all the members retiring together, and new 
members elected on a cumulative system, by which a voter has 
as many votes as there are seats to fill in his town or district, and 
may give the whole of those votes to any one candidate, or divide 
them among several candidates, as he pleases. I do not suppose 
this list of systems is by any means exhaustive, but it is enough 
t» show the great variety we have. They cannot well all be right. 
Nobody, I think, has attempted to show that the points in which 
they differ are specially adapted to the circumstances in which 
they are used. 

The question is, do these methods of election, or any of them, 
in fact, give us elected bodies which really represent the electors? 
For that, after all, is the test. Some people might prefer to ask, 
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do they give us bodies which carry on the government.of the 
country well? But, in the first place, we should never agree as 
to what is and what is not good government and good legislation. 
Our different: parties differ irreconcilably upon those points, while 
happily they do seem to agree upon this, that the elected bodies 
which govern us ought really to represent the people who elect 
them, and that in the long runwe shall get the best government 
by making the governing bodies truly representative. This, at 
least, is common ground among all the great parties in the realm ; 
and since it is common ground we, as Co-operators, need not 
apologise for taking our stand upon it, and trying to see to what 
practical conclusions it leads us. 

The elected body, therefore, should be a reflection, or a 
reproduction in miniature, of all the people who elect it: all the 
opinions and interests, which are found to any substantial extent 
among the electors, should be represented in the same proportions. 
in the elected body. Leaving out of sight for the moment County 
Councils and Town Councils and other elected bodies, can we say 
this with truth of our House of Commons? The Prime Minister, 
at any rate, does not think we:can, for he has said that ‘‘ Much 
remains to be done for the reform of our electoral system which 
will make the House of Commons what it is not to-day—a truly 
representative body.’’ * 

Let-us look at it a little more in detail. Take the ordinary 
single-member constituency. When it has returned its member, 
even if it is fortunate enough to have one who really represents 
the majority of the electors, the minority is never represented at 
all, unless you call it representation to have a man speaking in 
your name who advocates the exact opposite of what you desire. 
In many constituencies men grow old without ever having been 
really represented in Parliament, because their views are 
permanently in the minority within that little area. Again 
among those who vote for the successful candidate there are many 
different shades of opinion, and if he represents correctly one he 
cannot represent the others. There are a large number of voters 
who only voted for him as the. lesser of two evils. So much is 
true when the majority carries the seat, but we have already seen 
how, after a three-cornered fight, it is often the majority which 
is unrepresented. It would be easy to say much of the personal 
hardship, and the bitterness and violence, which necessarily result 
from. a system under which every man, in striving to. get 
representation himself, must necessarily strive to prevent his 
neighbours from being represented. It is very difficult to believe 
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that: any: such bitterness and. violenge, could.exist if the parties 
knew that by simply registering their,votes they, could obiaat 
their just share of representation. 


And if we turn from single to double member ear aetences 
we do not find matters any better. Though there are two 
members, and though the town may be.almost:.equally divided 
between two parties, it rarely happens that each party obtains 
one ,of,.the members. Usually the. two members, represen 
slightly differing shades of the ; same. party, which excludes for ‘the 
time ‘being the ,other party. or parties from getting any, 
representation at all, until the tables.are turned, and, revenge, but 
not justice, is obtained at. some future election. ager 


Nof is it only in individual ¢onstituénciés,"Heére ' and: ‘there, that 
this complete breakdown of representation is: found. « We ha¥é 
whole sections of our country where ‘one party practical) 
monopolises the representation, and where the other parties are ~ 
almost,continuously disfranchised... In the south-eastern counties 
and,.the’ Birmingham district, Liberals and the Labour party are 
almost deprived of representation. In. Wales the Conservatives 
sometimes hold no seat, sometimes only an ‘insignificant nu i fs 
though, they constitute \a quarter . or perhaps, a ‘third. of, 
population... In Scotland it as; pearly as bad. Taking the ie 
country, not much.'more than about half the voters. are represented 
by..a. man, for. whom they, voted, and of, that half a, Jarge number 
voted, for the, candidate | of their party... with, some, reluctance ; 
perhaps they,.mistrusted him personally, perhaps they, felt that, he 
did not really represent their views,,,but differed. from ; them, ess 
widely; thanthe. other. candidates...05) jo oitkoc quo io abies vagus nol 
» JH ig said, of. course,’ that» onithé average. justice : is done;iand 
thatthe: excess of representation which-a party gets in one: district 
makes up: for thesdeficiency which it ‘suffers mcancther. Even.if 
this were so it would certainly noti: bei satisfactory. :,To: over- 
represent ‘the Libérals of Wales with their strong: rationalist: and 
Nonconformist. ‘leanings does not necessarily) makeup «fone the 
nonrepresentation ofithe Liberals of the: south-eastern’ counties 
and of Ireland. To over-represent the: Conservatives of the: home 
edunties does not make wp for the: wnder-representation ‘of othe 
Gonservatives of Wales’ and Scotlandand thei South’ and) West 
of Ireland, with their special interestsiand their special knowledge. 
The following figures* show the majorities m votes obtained. in 
recenti,feneral, Blectionsixthe, majority. in seats of the victorious 
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a Eee the dtatistion compiled Ks J. Rooke Gobet: M. “An and quoted i in oe H. Humphreys 
“Proportional Representation ” (Methuen and Co., 1911. 
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party, and the majority in seats which it ought to have had, had it 
been represented in proportion to its strength as shown by the 
ballot boxes. 


| 
‘Election. Majority in Votes. | Actual Majority in Seats. | Just Majority in Seats. 
1885: 3... - Lib., Lab., & Irish. .564,391 | Lib., Lab.,& Irish .. 158 | Lib., Lab., &Irish.. 86 
MBO ne oe see hie ay * «> B4,817 | Unionists” <2. 20... 104 = “9 of one 
1892 ...... 2 = » «190,974 | Lib. Lab.,&Irish .. 44) ., : i). Mon 
ISOB Saeco Unionists’... 2... 117,473 | Unionists .......... 150 | Unionists.......... 12 
1900! 45/013: 55 Secreto 157,417 ah? PREIS. 20.4 134 et ESS 16 
1906 ..... | Lib., Lab.,& Irish. .901,017 | Lib., Lab.,&Irish .. 356 | Lib., Lab., & Irish.. 104 
1910 (Jan.)| a » 495,683 “s S5 «. 124 % = yer d 
1910 (Dec.)| ,, “ »  - 355,945 a “a ea 1 alse L2G * - Pa ae P| 


It will be seen that, so far from the average coming right when 
the whole country is taken, it has never been nearly right. In every 
case but one there has been a great over-representation of the 
stronger party; but that this strengthening of the majority was a 
mere accident is shown by the election of 1886, when the majority 
of seats went to the Unionists, while the majority of votes was 
with the Home Rulers. It is difficult to see how an electoral 
system giving such results can be called truly representative. 
It is certain that the violent oscillations of representation from one 
side to the other—produced as they are by mere accident and the 
badness of our representative machinery—are really to be blamed 
for many evils of our political life usually charged to the fickleness 
of democracy, a fickleness which close examination of the figures 
shows to have very little existence. The worst of it is that these 
evils must under our present system of voting tend to grow worse 
as men, progressing in education, tend to differ more and more on 
a multitude of points; and in particular as the third political party 
becomes more and more active. What, therefore, we want is a 
system which will give to every party, every interest, and every 
opinion representation in proportion to its strength, and will also 
give to the voter a real choice of candidates, so that he may be 
able to look to some member in the House of Commons and say, 
‘* That is the man whom I wanted, and for whom I voted; he 
represents me in the full and real sense of the word.”’ 


Such, then, is the ideal of proportional representation. It 
is one and the same always, but there are many varieties of 
electoral machinery which seek to attain it more or less perfectly. 
Let me describe the chief of them. ; . 7 


movement in Britain, proposed that the whole kingdom should be 
polled as one constituency, the elector having one vote only, and 
choosing from the whole list of candidates nominated the one to 
whom he desired to give his vote: he might also indicate to which 
other candidate it should be transferred if his first choice had 
already votes enough, or had so few that he could not be elected, 
and again to whom it should be transferred if his second choice 
was not available, and so on for as many candidates as he chose to 
number in the order of his preference. Theoretically this scheme 
of Hare’s may be considered perfect, because it would give 
representation to every body of opinion in the country which 
could muster voters enough to return one Member of Parliament, 
although they might be scattered, a few here and a few there, over 
all the constituencies of the kingdom. Nevertheless, the practical 
difficulties of polling the whole kingdom as one constituency, and 
requiring the voter to consider the merits of a list containing, 
perhaps, two thousand candidates, and of transferring surplus 
votes from one to the other candidate in such a long list, were so 
great as to render Hare’s scheme, in its original form, quite 
impracticable. It is not now proposed by any advocate of the 
proportional principle. Yet the proposal attracted great attention 
among political thinkers, and in particular received the powerful 
support of John Stuart Mill. On the Continent, too, Hare’s 
works received very great attention, and various methods for 
putting the principle into operation were elaborated. Indeed, 
Denmark had adopted a system of transferable voting and 
proportional representation in 1855, two years before Hare wrote. 
In England the phrase ‘‘minority representation’’ came into use to 
express the desire that the smaller party should get some 
representation, whether more or less than its exact share; and it 
was provided by law that where a constituency returned three 
members to the House of Commons no voter should be allowed to 
vote for more than two candidates. In this way the smaller party 
would almost certainly obtain one of the three seats. In 
estimating this plan it must be remembered that in those days there 
were only two political parties before the country; thus a system 
which gave two members to the stronger party in a constituency 
and one to the weaker would in a rough and ready way work 
out some measure of justice. However, the system never had 
much chance because there were comparatively few three-member 
constituencies (they were abolished in 1885), and because even in 
those few a way was found of so organising the majority that if 
it mustered more than 60 per cent. of the voters it could still 
monopolise the whole representation. Thus the system of the 
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‘limited vote,”’ which,-at.best, was but a crude, attempt at 
proportionality, came to. an end. | C 

A much more important attempt'was made when School Boards 
were‘introduced. It was then provided that in-a town where the 
School Board consisted of, say, seven members, each’ voter should 
have seven votes, and should have: the right of giving the: whole 
seven to any one of the:candidates or of dividing them among 
various candidates according to his pleasure.. This was called 
cumulative voting, and, at. its best, it .did secure minority 
representation and even a large measure of proportionality. . It 
enabled every organised body. of opinion, by cumulating its :votes, 
to obtain:one or more representatives on the:School Board in cases 
where it would:have been impossible for that party or opinion to 
obtain a representative if the town had been divided into wards, 
each returning-one member. It«also made it easy for a man of 
influence to be-returned, although he might have found it difficult 
to command a majority:of the votes of any one ward.-, Thus 
cumulative voting secured that Churchmen, Roman Catholics, 
Nonconformists, and Seeularists were all represented on the School 
Boards by their best men: Meeting there with a knowledge that 
they: had not snatched seats from one another, but represented 
large bodies of opinion in thes town, they were able to work 
together successfully and'in mutual respect. Palo i 

» Unfortunately, the success of any party in obtaming its just 
representation on the School: Board depended upon its being: able 
tou guess beforehand exactly :ihow many seats its: strength in the 
electorate would entitle it: to. If it guessed just right, and its 
votes were divided equally: among its various candidates, it got 
just the mumber of seats it was entitled to; if it was too timid it 
lost. part of the representation: to which it was really entitled, 
whereas if it over-estimated its ‘own strength it might lose it: all. 
For instance, if a party. nominated: three representatives when it 
was-only entitled to two, each of the three might very likely obtain 
too: few votes to secure election. This element of' guessing was a 
great weakness, and did much to discredit cumulative voting. 
Probably the fact that ‘School. Board elections turned so. largely 
upon religious ‘differences also ‘helped to discredit the system, 
though, as a matter of fact, the religious differences would have 
been there in any case. They were called into evidence by ‘the 
work of the School Boards, and not by the manner of. their 
election. However, in ‘spite. of difficulties, cumulative voting 
secured such a large medsure of>justice that. it held. its own in 
England until the work: of the School Boards was: transferred 
to the County : Councils, which are: elected: on other Jines. «In 
Scotland \this transfer:‘never took -place: School Boards remain, 
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and: with them cumulative voting.. They afford, I think, the only 
instance of any form of minority representation—it can hardly be 
called proportional—in any publicly-elected body in this country. 

Meanwhile, on the Continent systems of proportional election 
have had a very great development, notably in Switzerland and 
Belgium. . Until 1890 an. old-fashioned system of election 
prevailed in the canton of Ticino, in Switzerland, under which the 
majority in the various constituencies was able to monopolise the 
representation. The government of the canton was in the hands 
of a Conservative and Clerical party, which, it is alleged, so 
gerrymandered the constituencies as to secure the majority of 
seats for its own side. We do not usually associate Switzerland 
with revolution, but, owing to the unfairness of the representation, 
bloodshed took place about. that time in that little canton, and 
finally the Federal Government intervened and. secured the 
introduction of a proportional system. It proved itself so great 
a success that it rapidly spread,. being adopted by one canton after 
another, until it is now practised by twelve out of twenty-two 
cantons. The number is constantly growing, and it has been 
proposed, though not yet adopted; as the system for electing the 
Parliament of the Swiss Federation itself. ; 

The Swiss system is not the same as any of the methods which 
I have yet mentioned: It is what is called a list system. Hach 
party nominates in each electoral district a list of candidates 
containing one or more names up to the full number of 
representatives required to be elected for that district. The. voter 
gives his vote, not merely for one particular name, but for the list 
which he desires to support. When the votes are counted it is 
seen how many votes are given for each list, and a certain number 
of candidates from each list are declared to be elected in proportion 
to the support which each list has obtained. Let us suppose that 
in a given district ten representatives were to be elected, and 
10,000 votes were cast, of which 5,000 votes were given to the red 
list, 3,000 to the blue list, and 2,000 to the yellow, the five top 
names would be taken from the red list, the three highest from the 
blue, and the two highest from the yellow, and these ten persons 
would be declared to have been elected. This seems simple 
enough, but in practice the figures do not come out quite so easy. 
One of the above lists might get, say, 4,300 votes, enough for four 
members and a certain number of votes over; another enough for | 
three, and a certain number of votes over; and the third for two, 
and a certain number over. Here nine carididates are definitely 
elected, but, as ten are ,wanted, . difficult questions arise as to 
which. of the lists is entitled to supply the tenth candidate. There 
are other difficulties, but I do not propose to.go:into them, because 
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nobody at present proposes the adoption of a list system in 
England. 

After the Swiss cantons came Belgium. Previous to 1899 
Belgium had the system of second ballots, which is now sometimes 
advocated in England.’ Under it, if no candidate obtained an 
absolute majority of the votes cast at the original balloting, a second 
ballot was held between the two candidates who had obtained most 
votes, and whichever of them came out highest was declared 
elected. Under this system, however, very great evils and very 
great dissatisfaction arose, so that the country was on the verge of 
revolution. The party which at the first ballot was at the bottom 
of the poll was deprived of representation, but since it could vote 
for whichever it chose of the remaining candidates, it was given, 
in effect, the right to decide which of the other two parties 
should be»represented. Thus, in many districts no party had 
~ any right to representation except by grace of some other party, 
and the candidate eventually elected held'‘his seat, not as the 
straightforward representative of people who agreed with him, but 
by a bargain with people who differed from him, and were always 
ready to withdraw their support on the next occasion. I do not 
deny that second ballots have some advantage; in particular they 
enable two bodies of men who together constitute the majority in 
the constituency, and differ not so much in essentials as in degree, 
to put forward separate candidates, and test their strength without 
danger of letting in a third candidate to whom they are both 
totally opposed. But this is by no means the only thing that 
happens under second ballots. Much bargaining goes on among 
the parties, and not only between the parties in a national sense, 
but between the cliques and groups in particular constituencies ; 
so that you have blues and yellows voting together in one town 
to keep out the red, and yellows and reds in the next town voting 
together to keep out the blue, and so on in all sorts of 
combinations. In Belgium the usual form that this unpleasant 
huckstering took was a combination of Socialists and Clericals, to 
vote together at the second ballots and keep out the Liberals. In 
this way the Liberal party almost ceased to be represented in the 
Belgian Parliament, because, though it had a large number of 
influential followers in all parts of the kingdom, there were very 
few constituencies where it had an.actual majority. is? 

In 1899 Belgium decided to adopt a proportional system with 
the object of doing justice to all parties in its parliamentary 
elections. It had already for four years used the system for 
municipal elections. The form of voting chosen was based upon 
the nomination of lists by the various parties, as in Switzerland. 
There were important differences in the way the seats were 
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allotted to each list, and in deciding which in each list were’ to be 
considered the top names; but I need not go into those details. 
The system is maintained in Belgium with the full approval of the 
great majority of the people. It gives each party a share of 
representation in proportion to the votes cast, and its results show, 
among other things, that the charge of fickleness brought against 
democracies is unfounded. Every General Election in those 
thirteen years has returned a Government of the same colour. 
This has been a Clerical colour, because the majority of votes has 
each time been for the Clerical party. I do not say the majority 
of voters has necessarily been on that side, because Belgium has 
a system of plural voting, which gives additional votes to married 
men and to men of property or education. If these plural votes 
had not existed it seems certain that the Clerical party would not 
have been anything like’ so strongly represented in the Belgian 
Parliament; but, of course, plural voting has nothing whatever to 
do with proportional representation, even though they exist side 
by side in Belgium. There is an agitation in Belgium for the 
abolition of plural voting, but not of the proportional system. 

Quite a number of other countries also practise some form of 
proportional voting. Denmark we have seen was a long way 
the earliest to do so; she still uses the system in the election of 
her Senate. In recent years Finland and Sweden have also 
adopted proportional systems for the election of their Parliaments. 
Wurtemberg employs such a system, but only very partially, 
while its introduction is much advocated in Holland, Germany, 
and France. For the German Imperial Parliament the system 
of second ballots works much as .I have described in 
Belgium, except that it is not a case of Socialists and Clericals 
combining against Liberals, but sometimes of Socialists, Radicals, 
and Liberals combining against Clericals; sometimes of Clericals 
and all other parties combining against Socialists; and at other 
times of other combinations which are kaleidoscopic without being 
beautiful. All recent General Elections show that parties are 
represented with gross inequality, and that an amount of huckster- 
ing and bargaining between different parties and sections goes on, 
which is felt to be an outrage upon plain political dealing. It 
leaves a good many successful candidates scarcely knowing to 
what party to adhere, in view of a very natural desire to be elected 
again next time. Proportional representation is being loudly 
demanded by Liberals, Radicals, and Social-Democrats. 

Across the Rhine, in France, the reform seems on the verge of 
being carried out. The system of single-member constituencies 
there, combined with second ballots, has long given very great 
dissatisfaction, and during the last two or three years the desire for 
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proportional representation has become widespread. In every 
country the party in the majority has naturally been slower to 
see the merits of the change than those in the minority. So in 
France it is chiefly the Clericals and Socialists who call for 
proportional representation, and very often vote together in the 
second ballots with the object of obtaining it. Nevertheless, it 
has commended itself also to a large part of the Anti-Clerical 
Republican party from which French Governments are usually 
drawn. The last Ministry made an attempt to embody the 
principle in legislation, but the present Government has been much 
more successful, and has recently carried its Bill through the 
Chamber of Deputies. It will go to the Senate, and its fate will 
probably be sealed before this article appears. The French 
proposals are a form of list voting, but with various modifications, 
some of which, at any rate, are intendéd to give a preference to 
the majority, by allowimg them a larger number of seats than they 
would be entitled to on a strictly proportional system. Thus, we 
may consider them as a compromise between the existing system 
and one of true proportionality. 

In Tasmania they have proportional representation, worked, 
not by list voting, but by the single transferable vote proposed by 
Hare and practised in Denmark. This system is also used by 
British ‘South Africa for the election of its Senate, and by the 
municipalities of Pretoria and Johannesberg for the election of 
their Councils. These British examples are very successful, and 
the machinery they use is practically identical with the proposals 
which I must now explain) put forward by our own Proportional 

epresentation Society for the United Kingdom, and separately 
by the Trish Proportional Representation Society for any 
authorities established, or to be established, in Ireland. These 
proposals are a modification of Hare’s plan, applying it to areas 
returning several members each, but.small indeed compared with 
the whole United Kingdom. Within these areas, however, it is 
proposed that each voter should have one vote, but that vote should 
be transferable. In practice it would work out thus :— 

If I were an elector in the constituency about to be polled, I 
should be given a ballot paper, with the full list of candidates 
printed on it; I should mark the name I wished to vote for with 
the figure 1. That is all I need do; but I could, if I chose, mark 
the other candidates with the figures 2, 3, 4, &c., in the order of 
my preference. This would indicate that if the man whom I marked 
1 had already votes enough (or, on the other hand, had so 
few that he could not possibly be elected) I desired my vote to be 
transferred to the man I had marked 2; failing him’ to my third 
choice, and so on. I have spoken of a candidate having more 
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votes than is-necessary to secure his election ; the necessary number 
is called the quota, and I must now explain how it is ascertained. 
If in a single-member constituency any candidate obtains one 
more than half the votes cast he must clearly be elected, because 
it is impossible for any other candidate to get so many. Similarly 
in a two-member constituency, where.each elector has oné’ vote, 
any candidate who gets one more than one-third of all the votes 
cast must be returned, for when two candidates have each obtained 
that number it is impossible for any third candidate to get so many. 
In the same way in asthree-member constituency, any candidate 
who gets a fourth of the votes, and one over, must” be elected, 
because if three candidates each get that number it is impossible 
for anybody else to get so many. Therefore, whatever the number 
of members for a given constituency is, the returning officer divides 
the total. number of votes cast by one more than the number of 
members required, and then adds one to the result; the figure he 
thus arrives at is the number of votes necessary to ensure the 
success of a candidate in that election. Let us take as an example 
a seven-member constituency where 80,000 votes have been cast. 
Dividing 80,000 by 7 plus 1, 7.e., by 8, and adding one to the result, 
we find that the quota in that election is 10,001. 

As to the size of the constituencies, it will, of course, be 
understood that there cannot possibly be any proportional 
representation with single-member constituencies, seeing that 
only one party can carry off the seat; the others in the constituency 
must necessarily go unrepresented. In order to represent all 
parties, and to divide the seats among them, there must be 
several members to the constituency. With three-member 
constituencies you may have some approach to proportionality if 
you have only two parties contesting, for the larger party may 
have two members and the smaller one. But with three parties 
in competition you must have at least five, or better seven, seats 
in order that the biggest, smallest, arid middle sized parties may 
get seats in anything like proportion to their numbers. | 

The single transferable vote, and constituencies returning 
several members are, therefore, the essential features of the system 
proposed for the United Kingdom. To show exactly how such 
elections would work out in all their details, the Proportional 
Representation Society has, on several occasions, conducted test 
elections. In one of these—at the Caxton Hall, Westminster— 
there were counted 21,672 voting papers, some of which had been 
distributed through the post, but the great majority through a 
number of influential newspapers interested in the matter. A 
brief description of this election will be of interest. It was 
assumed that five members were to be returned, and that twelve 
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candidates were nominated. A copy of the ballot paper issued is 
here printed :— 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION Exection, 1908. 
BALLOT PAPER.—PLEASE VOTE. 


In this Illustrative Election Frvze members are to be elected for a single 
constituency, such as Leeds. The following Twetve Candidates are supposed 
to have been nominated. 


Order of ; 
Prefer- Name of Candidate. 
ence. 


ASQUITH, The Rt. Hon. H. H. 


BALFOUR, The Rt. Hon. A. J. 


BURT, The Rt. Hon. Thomas 


CECIL, Lord Hugh 


HENDERSON, Arthur 


JOYNSON-HICKS, W. 


JONES, Lief 


LLOYD-GEORGE, The Rt. Hon. D. 


LONG, The Rt. Hon. Walter H. 


MACDONALD, J. Ramsay 


SHACKLETON, David 
SMITH, F. E. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO VOTERS. 


_ A. Each Elector has one vote, and one vote only. 
B. The Elector votes 


(a) By placing the figure 1 opposite the name of the candidate 
he likes best. 


He is also invited to place 
(b) The figure 2 opposite the name of his second choice. 


(c) The figure 3 opposite the name of his third choice, and so on, 
numbering as many candidates as he pleases in the order of his 
preference. 


N.B.—The vote will be spoilt if the figure 1 is placed opposite the name of 
more than ‘one candidate. fo 
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‘The result of the first counting of the votes was as follows :— 


INEQUIEOMUIMENELEL)) samsaitcat es ctecancamnseesavenacotie ce ceeceos 9,042 
Balfour (Watonish) 4 sieicee. ark htt. eeteck cet wetieeucs 4,478 
Kloyd-Georgeni(Eiberal)! 2 k8Ns eet as cer se. eects 2,751 
Macdonald, (labour); itt. fie SecdecctSectiwc. Bis eidns 2,124 
Pleondersone (UAbOUr)) 4c ha mcet ce tals na tun axcsaes pakiten's 1,038 
One CUMIOEIRU),, acc tsnn ea Mtassmseaecnes v oettteesn tt tank 672 
Hugh Cecil (Unionist Free Trader) ..............s0c0008 460 
Shackleton @(liabour) Ws. 5 kt ars aa ace Reet 398 
Boras Giberallh St5.2 seksi 05, oi ceeeate vnc ses hoes enero 260 
Pietel Ones (LAD GRE) 22. /.sckscitnca adshudananesactepeaent tes 191 
Panel (Uimianist eo sc. ca cenvcen agacvensevestioneteates 164 
PoOVHsON EEkA. (UmIGMITE) |. nanos ssebweandeobeeometesars 94 

21,672 


The first step necessary in determining which candidates were 
successful was to ascertain the quota, and this, in accordance with 
the rule already stated, was found by dividing ‘the total number of 
votes by 6 and adding ‘1 to the result. The quota was thus found 
to be 3,618, and as both Mr. Asquith and Mr. Balfour had 
polled more than this number they were, in accordance with the 
rules, declared elected. 

Next, in order that the excess votes cast for these two 
candidates should not be wasted, it was the duty of the returning 
officer to transfer these surplus votes, and in doing so to carry out 
strictly the wishes of the electors as indicated on their ballot 
papers. These transfers were carried through, and it was found 
that the total of Mr. Lloyd-George’s votes now amounted to 7,455. 
As this number exceeded the quota, Mr. Lloyd-George was declared 
elected and his surplus votes distributed in accordance with the 
wishes of the electors as indicated on the ballot papers. The poll 
now stood :— 


Asquith (Liberal) sc...00c....secsecseoseseesestasaesesauecste Elected 
Balfour ((Wnionist)) 5... -cel- .--c-cceeboniies owen calsaeiew's astneie Elected - 
Lloyd-George (Liberal) .........secesseeeeeeceeseereeneonee Elected 
Macdonald (labour) sir. .cccea0 ecescca'erovees spe ewicenes. 2,387 
Henderson: (abou) seencsecw a gasee ese ctemsiiseseuiclenss 2',032 
Burt (laberal)” lice... .cceesce seve see sess sere vstseelem es satene's 1,793 
Weietrd ones: (Tuiberal esses. .stsee. cveptectncsssese sonnei 1,396 
Long (Unionist) © ..:2..1.02.0:ccsessccseesresceoeneeesmoneens al 282e 4 
Cecil (Unionist Free Trader) .............+0646 S aBeee aacee 822 
Shackleton (Labour) ..............+. Gas naedobussoncdrncece 683 
jouaob ugly ((Oheiqesstt*1) | lope ocuaece soc eee Dad saAsabesorerdence och enan ' 258 
sb dee —— ((WaatGMISt Rr Pees.aase teen cetenese nerenew ee ace 167 


Thus, after the transfer of all parplan votes had been completed, 
it was found that only three members had been elected. Two 
more were required, and eee remained in the running nine 
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candidates, none of whom had obtained a quota of votes. It was 
now the duty of the returning officer to proceed with the elimination 
of candidates at the bottom of the poll, beginning with the lowest 
and working upwards. The votes of Joynson-Hicks, Smith, 
Shackleton, Cecil, Lief Jones, and Walter Long were transferred 
in succession, all transfers being made in accordance with the 
wishes of the electors as indicated in the ballot papers. 
As a result of these eliminations, the poll stood as follows :— 


AB nuit, (iberal)i\sc- sac ccasceave nce cenn-cleanse-anes sian aaee Elected 
Balfour (Unionist) ...... Elected 
Lloyd-George (Liberal) Elected 
Burt (Liberal) s.....n00 3,053 
Macdonald (Labour) 2,938 
Henderson (Labour) 2,910 


Mr, Henderson, being at the bottom of the poll, was then 
eliminated; but it was unnecessary to proceed with the transfer 
of his votes, as after his elimination there. were only. five 
candidates remaining, and five was the number of members to be 
elected. The work was at an end, the following candidates being 
elected :— 

Asquith (Liberal). 
Balfour (Unionist). 
Lloyd-George (Liberal). 
Burt (Liberal). 
Macdonald (Labour) 


The justice and fairness of the result will at once be seen when 
we consider the number of votes polled by the various parties. 
The number of votes (first choice) recorded for Liberal candidates 
was 12,244, for Unionist candidates 5,868, and for Labour 
candidates 3,560. The quota—that is, the number of votes 
ensuring the election of a member—was 3,613. The Liberal total 
contained the quota three times, the Unionist once, and the 
Labour total very nearly once. The number of seats obtained 
by Liberal, Unionist, and Labour parties was three, one, and one 
respectively. 

This and the other test elections held by the society have 
shown conclusively that the electors had no difficulty in 
understanding their part, inasmuch as there were very few spoilt 
papers—in fact, hardly any. The returning officers also had no 
difficulty in carrying out their duties in the way above explained. 
The result in each case was to return representatives of the 
Liberal, Conservative, and Labour parties in proportion to the 
number of votes cast for members of those parties by the persons 
taking part in the election; and to secure that in each of those 
parties the various shades of opinion should have their due weight 
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in deciding whether this man or the other should be the 
representative. In fact, the experiments bore out what reason 
had indicated, that the single transferable vote was both just and 
effective for all the purposes of real representation. 

One very important point in the machinery of the election 
still remains to explain. I mean the principle on which the 
surplus votes are transferred to the other candidates. One 
naturally asks which particular votes are the surplus ones. If 
we have 1,000 votes to transfer from A as surplus, we might pick 
out 1,000 papers on all of which B was marked second, or 1,000 
on which C or some other candidate was. It would make all the 
difference to the result of the election. The problem is so to 
choose the surplus votes to be transferred as to carry out the 
expressed will of the electors with fairness to all the candidates. 
How this is done will be best seen from an example. 

In the election above described Mr. Balfour was marked first 
choice on 4,478 papers. As the quota was 3,613, he had a surplus 
of 865. Ji all who had marked Balfour first had marked, let 
us say, Long second, all this surplus should, of course, have been 
transferred to Long. If half had marked Long second and half 
Cecil, half the surplus should have been transferred to Long and 
half to Cecil. As it happened, 2,696 had marked Long for their 
next choice, 1,001 Cecil, 335 Smith, 271 Joynson-Hicks, 65 Burt, 
26 Macdonald, 16 Henderson, 9 Jones, and 12 Shackleton, while 
47 had plumped for Balfour, thereby indicating that they did not 
wish their votes transferred in any event. 

In other words, of the 4,431 who gave their first choice to 
Balfour, and at the same time indicated a second choice, 
2696-4431ths gave their second to Long, 1001-4431ths their second 
to Cecil, 335-4431ths to Smith, and so on. Justice, therefore, 
required that Balfour’s surplus should be transferred to the other 
candidates mentioned in the same proportions. That is to 
say, 2696-4431ths of 865 should go to Long, 1001-4431ths of 
865 to Cecil, and so on. This. was done, and Long received 
526 added votes, Cecil 195, and so on. To put it shortly, you 
re-count all the votes given for a candidate who has a surplus and 
ascertain in what proportions the other candidates are marked 
second on his papers. The surplus is then distributed to those 
other candidates in the same proportions. It is a simple Rule of 
Three sum. There is nothing arbitrary about it; it is but 
carrying out the expressed wishes of the voters. 

The transfers above spoken of are, of course, transfers of a 
surplus. When all surpluses have been. distributed and a name 
at the bottom of the list has to be struck out a transfer also takes 
place of a slightly different kind; but here no difficulty arises, 
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because it is not merely a proportion of the votes which has to ‘be 
transferred, but every ballot paper has to be transferred to the 
next choice indicated on it. There is only one qualification to 
add to the above, and it is this, if a candidate is already elected 
his name is, of course, passed over in any transfer of votes which 
takes place subsequently ; the next choice marked on the paper 
is taken instead. eer 

The Proportional Representation Society has embodied its 
proposals in a Bill which has been introduced into Parliament. 
That Bill proposes to divide the country into constituencies each 
returning a number of members in proportion to its size. The 
constituencies chosen are not arbitrary, but follow, as far as 
possible, the old historic divisions of the country into counties, 
boroughs, and cities. Wherever possible a county is polled as 
a single constituency, and a great town as a single constituency ; 
but this is not always possible, for if your constituency returns 
less than five members you can only have the proportional system 
very imperfectly applied. If, on the other hand, it returns more 
than ten, it is getting too big for practical purposes. Seven may 
be taken as an average constituency under the Bill. In some 
cases neighbouring towns are grouped with the country district 
surrounding ; in some cases even two small counties are grouped, 
because separately they are too small; but in other cases, to avoid 
too large areas, a few three or four member constituencies are 
left. Indeed, in the north and west of Scotland the Bill would 
still leave a single-member constituency, and one with two 
members, because the areas in that very thinly-peopled region 
are so great. 

If the whole kingdom were polled on this basis, then in a 
seven-member constituency any party having anything over one- 
eighth of the electors could be sure of representation. In the 
Caxton Hall Election about six-sevenths of the electors were able 
to say that the man to whom they gave their first choice was 
returned. Of the remainder .a considerable number were 
represented by their second or third choice. The results of this 
and other elections indicate that more than nine-tenths of 
the electors would be really represented in Parliament by 
a man of their choice. In a General Election conducted 
on this basis there would no longer be a_ struggle to © 
monopolise representation and keep the other parties out:. there 
would be no more three-cornered fights for a single seat, which 
are like three men in a snowstorm trying to put on one overcoat : 
there would only be the effort by each party to get its full strength 
to the poll, with the certainty that it would then get its fair share 
of representation. Not so much would depend then on securing 
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the support of a few wobblers, or a few men with some pet crotchet'’ 
which they put above all the great questions of the day. 
Now where parties are nearly balanced a candidate is under 
strong temptation to try and please each small group which has it 
in its power to turn the representation of the constituency from one 
side to the other. With large constituencies returning several 
members on a proportional basis these groups would probably have 
their own candidates, and each candidate would address himself 
to his own friends who really agreed with him; he would be under 
much less temptation to try and trim his sails to every breeze, and 
to avoid offence by giving small subscriptions here and there 
wherever they were asked of him. Similarly when he became a , 
member he would be in a strong position, knowing that he had 
behind him a solid body of electors who really agreed with him, 
and to whom he could appeal again with confidence. Our chief 
statesmen would practically always be re-elected. We should no 
longer see the absurdity of a great national leader losing his seat 
because he had displeased some small section in some small 
single-member constituency. The independent candidate also, who 
has now so little chance, would very often succeed in obtaining 
election in some constituency where he was well known and 
respected ; and thereby we should obtain in Parliament a number 
of men of independent mind and moderate opinions, not entirely 
committed to any one party, but acting as a moderating force, and 
capable of being convinced by the facts and arguments brought 
forward in discussion. 

The elector would find his position immeasurably improved, for 
he would be able to choose among the candidates of his own party 
the one whom he really respected, and who really represented his 
opinions and interests on all, or nearly all, the important questions 
of the day.. Thus each constituency would be represented by a 
group of men holding, on all important questions, the opinions of 
the electors who had voted for them; and the House of Commons, 
consisting of 670 such representatives, would, therefore, be known 
to represent the country with certainty on all important questions. 
A yote of a newly-elected House of Commons would show us 
beyond dispute the opinion of the country, not only, let us say, 
on the House of Lords and Home Rule—if those had been 
the main issues at the General Election—but on education, 
‘temperance, the land question, and other questions which had 
played a less important part. 

I have mentioned the Irish Proportional Representation 
Society, and that its proposals are based on exactly the same 
principle and system as those of the older English society. It 
does not either advocate or oppose Home Rule for Ireland. It 
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simply says that in all Irish elected bodies it is important—more 
important, perhaps, than in almost any other country—to secure 
the real representation of all classes, all interests, all political 
opinions, and religious denominations. It says that if a Home 
Rule Parliament should be established, then in that body also— 
and, indeed, in that body more than in any other Irish body— 
proportional representation is essential. The representatives of 
Ireland in the Imperial Parliament are divided into two parties, 
sharply and harshly opposed to each other in almost every 
sense; on the one hand are the representatives of Catholic Home 
Rulers from the south and west of Ireland, and on the other the 
representatives of Protestant Unionists from the north-east corner. 
It would be a calamity if such a cleavage should appear again as 
the main feature of an Irish House of Commons. It is, to a 
large extent, an artificial product of our present single-member 
constituency, which disfranchises equally the Liberal and 
Nationalist minorities in the north-east, and the Conservative 
minority in the south-west. Irish proportionalists desire to see 
them all represented. They hold that in this way the cleavage in 
Ireland would be found not to be so harsh and bitter as appears, 
but that there is a considerable body of people capable of proving a 
moderating force. 

It would be interesting to see how the proposed system would 
affect us Co-operators. At present it is very hard for a prominent 
member of the distributive movement—indeed, for a Co-operator 
of any kind—to be returned as a Member of Parliament. 
Co-operators are a majority in very few constituencies, and they 
do not vote as a body, but usually as Liberals, Conservatives, or 
Labour men. Very few will vote against their political party 
simply to support a fellow Co-operator. On the other hand, 
there are many private traders and others who will vote against 
a Co-operator quite apart from his political opinions. Thus it is 
very difficult for the movement to obtain direct representation 
in Parliament. Considering its millions of members and _ its 
vast interests, directly affected by legislation, this is certainly a 
hardship. Under proportional representation it would disappear. 
Co-operators would see that one or two in sympathy with their 
movement were among the candidates nominated by each party 
in a constituency. Thus a Co-operator, while voting for a 
candidate of his own political party, could vote at the same time 
for a man who represented Co-operation. The Co-operative 
movement would be represented in Parliament by some of. its 
leading members, whether Liberals, Conservatives, or Labour men 
in general politics; and this would be achieved without involving 
Co-operation in party politics. 
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_ A point of domestic interest to Co-operators is that in the great 
distributive society at Basle, and in other Swiss Co-operative 
Societies, a proportional system of voting has been adopted for 
the election of the committees. This has been done in order to 
avoid the struggle between the Socialists and non-Socialists. 
Instead of each trying to monopolise the control, these two bodies 
of opinion now obtain their fair share of representation on the 
committees ; and, being there in accordance with undoubted justice, 
bitterness is avoided, and they are able to work together in harmony 
for the good of the society. Similarly in France the amalgamation 
of the two Co-operative Unions—the Socialist and the neutral 
Union—which is now happily agreed upon is based on the 
following declaration: ‘ Proportional representation shall be 
applied in every stage of the United Organisation, to assure the 
just representation of all the elements of French Co-operation.’ 
In our English societies, fortunately, there is no such struggle 
between Socialist and non-Socialist parties; but even when no 
question of party arises there is probably no better way than the 
single transferable vote of choosing among rival candidates, 
merely as persons. 

Before I conclude I must touch on one or two of the objections 
usually raised. It is said, of course, that the system is 
complicated ; but I think what I have written will show that it can 
easily be understood, and easily carried into operation. It is said 
that it would not give large enough majorities for practical purposes 
in Parliament; but this is not the case in countries where it is in 
operation. Another objection strongly felt by politicians is that 
proportional representation would split up the existing parties. 
It is pretty clear, however, that this would not be so. Under 
the present system the keen advocates of any new idea, and, for 
the matter of that, of any old idea which is no longer popular 
within the party to which they belong, have always a temptation 
to start a new party or, at any rate, a dissentient branch of some 
existing party. While elections are settled without any second 
ballot, or any system of alternative voting, this tendency to run 
dissentient candidates is kept very severely in restraint by the fear 
of handing over the seat to the representative of a minority. If, 
however, we are to have not proportional representation but 
alternative voting in single-member constituencies, as so many 
now advocate, this fear will be removed, and we shall have a 
much larger number of three-cornered contests. Nor is that the 
end of it, for where you have three parties fairly equal in strength, 
fighting for one seat, there will be great temptation for any 
dissentient minority to run a fourth candidate, seeing that it is 
‘‘ anybody’s game,’’ that whoever can muster just over a quarter 
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of the voters may hope to win, and that in any case the marking 
of a second preference will prevent the votes being wasted. In 
these circumstances we find in Germany and France a great 
multiplication of candidates and of parties, and we may expect 
to see the same here. ' 

Under proportional representation, on the contrary, each special 
interest, and each clearly defined shade of opinion would have 
every chance of obtaining representation within the great parties 
which the general development of thought in the country had called 
into existence. Each party in a constituency would nominate 
several candidates, and each voter would choose out of those 
candidates the one who most nearly represented his own particular 
views.’ Instead, therefore, of promoting the multiplicity of 
parties, we may expect to see proportional representation having 
quite the: opposite effect—keeping parties together; and _ this, 
as a matter of fact, is what does happen in countries employing the 
system.. 

I claim, therefore, that this principle is a great and sound one; 
that the’machinery proposed for carrying it out is effectual and 
sufficiently simple; that its effect would be to give a scientific basis 
to our politics, a dignity to our representative assemblies and to 
our representatives, whom it would relieve from many temptations ; 
that it would introduce into our Parliaments a body of moderate 
men, and would securely place there the leaders of all important 
bodies ‘of opinion, even of those smaller bodies which do not, at 
present; get direct representation at all; that it would allow within 
the great: parties the representation of varying shades of opinion 
and of varying interests ; that it would give the elector a real choice 
of his representative, and, therefore, a real representation; and 
that it would give the country, as a whole, a much greater assurance 
that its representative bodies did represent the wishes of its 
citizens. Proportional representation must not be thought of as 
a rival cf reforms relating to the franchise, the payment of election 
expenses, the relations of the Houses of Parliament, of devolution, 
or the reform of parliamentary procedure. To discuss these would 
‘be to enter into party politics, but whether they are needed or not, 
and however perfect a country’s constitution may be in respect of 
them, you cannot have the government of the people by the whole 
people—you cannot have real democracy—without some system of 
voting which will give real representation, not merely to local 
majorities, but to every important section of the people. 
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India in Relation to the World's 
Cotton Supply. 


BY J. HOWARD REED, F.B.G.S. 


THE PROBLEM. 


N an address on Cotton Growing within the British Empire 
which I had the honour of delivering before Section E. of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, at 

the meeting held in Sheffield in September, 1910, I remarked that 
some measure of increased supplies of cotton might be expected 
from India in the future, but that such expansion would be 
‘* inadequate to meet the increasing demands of the world.”’ 


I see no reason to modify that statement, but it does not 
follow, because India by itself at present appears impotent to 
prevent ‘‘ shortage’ of cotton, that she should not by well- 
considered improvements in the methods practised, by an increase 
in the acreage devoted to cotton crops, and by the use of 
well-selected seed, do her part, in common with other Empire 
cotton fields, to solve the all-important problem. 


Some experts are of opinion that India is capable of increasing 
her present production of raw cotton to an enormous extent, and 
by her own increased output to so supplement the American supply 
as to cure the evil of ‘‘ shortage’’ from which the users of raw 
fibre from time to time suffer so seriously. Be this as it may; 
and only effort and time can prove or disprove the claim, there 
is little doubt that an increased supply of suitable cotton by the 
Indian cultivators will, in conjunction with the production of other 
Imperial areas, so augment the total output as to relieve the 
situation, prevent the inflated and almost prohibitive prices of 
raw fibre which at times prevail, render short time working less 
necessary, and generally relieve the strain in Lancashire, and at 
the same time bring some measure of financial benefit to the 
peoples of India. ; 


COTTON. SHORTAGE. 


As is well known, a shortage of raw cotton has in recent years 
become an almost chronic condition with which the cotton 
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manufacturer has to contend. The result of the ‘‘ shortage ’ 
has produced inflated and abnormal prices, which have been still 
further accentuated by the action of cotton gamblers, who are 
naturally ready enough to take advantage of the prevailing 
conditions to increase their own wealth, without regard to the 
trouble and losses they bring upon other people engaged in 
legitimate business. 

The pinch of cotton ‘‘ shortage ’’ has not been brought about 
by a falling off of the world’s output of raw cotton, but rather 
by an enormous increase in the demand. Nor has the trouble as 
it affects this country been produced by any extraordinary growth 
in the demand for raw fibre on the part of British manufacturers. 
On the contrary, Lancashire’s call for raw cotton has been 
slightly less during the past few seasons than was the case not 
many years back. On the other hand, so great has been the 
development of cotton manufacture in other countries within the 
last few years that the Continent of Europe now requires almost 
double the weight of cotton which Britain uses, while the United 
States of America very closely approaches the European figure. 
In a paper which I had the honour of reading before the Royal 
Geographical Society in November, 1910, I put forward some 
figures regarding this point which, perhaps, I may be allowed to 
quote here. I said:— 


« 


In 1891-2 Britain, to supply her spindles, used 3,181,000 bales of cotton, 
the Continent of Europe 3,640,000 bales, while the mills of the United States 
required only 2,431,000 bales. Last year (1909-10) Britain used 3,053,545 
bales (which is 127,455 bales less than the 1891-2 figure), Europe 6,186,930 
bales, and the United States of America used 4,707,000 bales. In other 
words, during the eighteen years under consideration the demand of Britain 
for raw cotton has fallen 4 per cent., while on the Continent the call for fibre 
has increased during this period 70 per cent., and this on a figure which at the 
earlier period referred to was already nearly half a million bales larger than 
that of this country. In the United States the demand has increased by 
no less than 90 per cent. within the same period. If taken a year earlier, the 
figures are even more startling. Then Great Britain’ showed a decrease of 
only 1 per cent. during seventeen years, but Europe and the United States 
showed an increase of 754 and 109 per cent. respectively. 


SHORT TIME WORKING, 


The fall in the percentages was without doubt caused by the 
international arrangement for working short time in the cotton 
trade, brought about by the International Federation of Master 
Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations. Working short 
time in this way can, of course, only be looked upon as a 
temporary expedient to harbour supplies of raw cotton, and can 
in no sense be regarded as a cure, or even as satisfactory. Not 
only does it restrict the earning capacity of the operatives engaged 
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in the industry, but, as no power exists to enforce the plan, it 
acts most unfairly upon those manufacturers and workers who 
honestly desire to observe the arrangement. The main object 
of the short-time scheme is, of course, to reduce the drain upon 
the supplies of raw cotton and thus to reduce the price. A’ remark 
made by Lord Rotherham, during the cotton-trade dispute in 
the autumn of 1910, has a direct bearing upon this point. His 
Lordship, who, it will be remembered, is one of the greatest cotton 
experts in the country, said: ‘‘ Many cotton employers I know 
are in such a dilemma for their raw cotton that they will welcome 
a stoppage, for it would greatly relieve them from their present 
difficulties.’” This suggests that any measure that will tend 
to temporarily lessen the drain upon the supplies of raw cotton, 
and by that means reduce its price, would be looked upon as a 
benefit by the cotton manufacturer. This might in the long 
run prove a short-sighted policy, and tend to intensify the 
difficulty later on, and in any case it would be a serious and 
immediate hardship to the operatives. We cannot, however, 
pursue this point further here. 


THE AMERICAN FIELDS. 


Hitherto, as is well known, the cotton fields of the United 
States of America have provided somewhere about 80 per cent. 
of the cotton required by the mills in Lancashire, the whole of 
the other cotton fields of the world between them supplying the 
other 20 per cent. 

We have already seen that the demand for raw cotton on the 
part of Great Britain is slightly less to-day than it was, say, 
twenty years ago. Notwithstanding this, however, we now 
at times seriously suffer from ‘‘ shortage,’’ and from an abnormally 
increased price, although the world’s crops have been steadily 
increasing all the time. 

Less than thirty years ago the crop of American cotton was 
less than seven million bales per annum. ‘This, however, when 
suppleménted by the much smaller supplies of the rest of the 
world, was sufficient to meet all the demands at a price about 
half that of the recent figure, and to leave an ample margin. 
each year. Since then the American crop has steadily increased, 
and has more than once in recent years nearly doubled the figure 
just quoted. The increase year by year has for various reasons 
not been regular. While one season may give a very considerable 
increase, another may show-a falling off. On the whole, however, 
the advance has been progressive, for, although the crop of one 
year may here and there have fallen considerably below what 
might have been expected, such’ deficiency has been equalised 
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which followed. 
DEMAND AND SUPPLY. 


The recent great increase in the price of raw cotton tends, of 
course, temporarily in the direction of rectifying the abnormal 
conditions brought about by ‘‘ shortage.’’ On the other hand, it 
reduces the demand, or rather retards the increase in the demand, 
for finished cotton goods on the part of some of the largest 
markets. The poorer classes of India, China, and Africa, for 
instance, can only afford a certain small sum per year wherewith 
to purchase the cotton cloth which they use for clothing. If the 
material is dear they have to be content with a smaller quantity, 
and consequently the demand per head is proportionately less. 

When, however, the price of raw cotton is high, the cotton 

grower benefits to the extent of the higher profit which he makes 
upon his crop. This, it might be expected, would stimulate him 
to increase his acreage and output the following season, if such 
were possible, and as a consequence prices would fall somewhat 
and the balance be to some small extent restored. In this 
connection it may be remembered, however, as has been pointed 
out by Mr. Arthur Hutton, that ‘““ what America is aiming at is 
to reduce the production of cotton so as to keep the price high.** 
_ A cotton planter in Mississippi (a gentleman quite unknown 
to me, but who wrote because he had read a report of my address 
at Sheffield), writes me saying :—“‘ It is all a question of money; 
we need capital. There will be no increase of acreage in the near 
future, if anything a decrease.”’ 


A SEE-SAW MOVEMENT. 


The influences mentioned, and many others, all work together 
to bring about the see-saw movement which so continually affects 
the cotton market, producing first something approaching a panic, 
and then a reaction. In years by the up-and-down movement 
just referred to, of course, applied; but the fluctuations were not 
so violent as of late, and the general average of the extremes was 
at a fairly constant level. Recent experiences of the ebb and flow, 
however, show that the general average is now ing like 
constant, but forms, so to speak, a curve with an Sodomy te ‘ 

It is evident that the general upward movement referred to 
cannot be indefinitely continued ; a point must be reached, and has 
probably now very nearly been attaimed, when the crops of cotton 
produced by the present established fields, and present 
conditions, will have reached their highest possible, or rather 
practicable, point. Probably this point would have been reached 
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before this had it not been for the strenuous efforts made during 
recent years to produce raw fibre in other areas, the results of 
which, though as yet only in their infancy, have had what may 
be called some moral effect on the situation. 


THE AMERICAN DEMAND. 


The American fields, as is well known, at present supply 
some 75 or 80 per cent. of all the cotton which comes to Britain 
and Western Europe, and they also meet practically the whole 
of the rapidly growing demand of the spinning mills in the States. 
It is fairly obvious that when the whole produce of these fields 
becomes inadequate to meet the requirements of both sides of 
the Atlantic it will be the countries on this side that will suffer 
most, as naturally the American mills, in the neighbourhood of 
the native cotton fields, will have their needs supplied before the 
manufacturers in the Eastern hemisphere get an opportunity. 
It.is probable that in the not very distant future comparatively 
little American raw cotton will leave the United States, as the 
cotton manufacturers in that country apparently intend to 
consume practically all the home growers can produce. 

In opposition to the statement just made, it may be said 
that, as the American demand for her own raw cotton grows, the - 
increased acres that will be placed under cotton crops in that 
country will supply the needs of Europe and Britain. It may 
be remarked, however, that there is apparently very little prospect 
of this. Increased crops will doubtless be produced for a time, 
but, as has previously been suggested, a point will be reached 
when any very material increase will scarcely be practicable. 


THE LIMIT OF PRODUCTION. 


The limit of production will not necessarily be due to any limit 
of suitable land, at any rate for a very long period to come, but 
rather to the lack of adequate and suitable labour. Already 
the planters in the cotton States are finding difficulties of this 
kind. | My cotton planter friend in Mississippi, from whose 
letter I have before quoted, says :— 

We cannot afford to pay our niggers a living wage, even at fifteen cent 
cotton, consequently they are drifting away from us to the towns, saw mills, 
and railroads (he might have added cotton mills), and they cannot be replaced. 

Not only do the more skilled and better paid occupations 
attract some of the labourers away from the cotton fields, but, 
as naturally the more self-reliant and ambitious are those who 
first answer the call, it follows that this process of selection 
tends to lower the general skill and capacity for industry of 
those left behind. This to some extent reduces the output per 
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acre of the fields cultivated, and increases the cost. In addition 
to the drawbacks just mentioned it is questionable if the land 
still to be brought under cultivation is so good for growing cotton 
crops, or so suitably placed for transportation of the produce, 
as those areas which have already been developed. _ It is only 
natural that the best and most suitably situated lands would be 
the first to be occupied. Then, again, much of the land has 
doubtless been more or less exhausted by the continual production 
of crops over a long period of years, the manuring and fallow 
periods not having been sufficient to allow of recuperation, nor 
a system of crop rotation followed to the extent necessary to 
ensure the best results. 


THE EFFECT OF NEW BRITISH FIELDS. 


The American cotton fields being evidently unable adequately 
to meet the increasing demands, can we expect that the other 
well-established sources of supply will be able to so extend their 
output as to cope with the difficulty ? 

t is quite impossible here to follow this inquiry in detail, but 
it may briefly be stated that very little help can be expected 
from any of the old and well-established fields, unless it be given 
by those of India. The greatest hope for increased supplies 
undoubtedly centres in the new fields now being established in 
Africa, and in the revival of the industry in the West Indies. 

I wish, however, to direct attention to the cotton production 
of India, more particularly for the purpose of showing what that 
important portion of the British Empire may be expected to do 
towards the solution of the cotton problem, what factors there 
are that tend to retard progress, and what improved conditions may 
be introduced and stimulated to counteract such evils. 


INDIA TAKES SECOND PLACE. 


At the outset of this inquiry it should be remembered that 
the cotton fields of India already rank next in importance to 
those of America. For years past an annual crop of between 
four and five millions of bales has been produced, and on several 
occasions the total has exceeded the five millions figure. The 
bulk of this cotton is of a low grade short-stapled type (known 
as Gossypium Neglectum), not much used in this country, and, 
therefore, of little use to our spinners. About one-third of the 
Indian crop produced is used in the Indian mills, considerable 
quantities go to Japan and Germany, and the remainder in 
comparatively small amounts is sent to other European countries 
including Great Britain. Our share for the year ending August 
31st, 1910, amounted to a consumption of 87,592 ~bales only, 
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and in 1911 to 100,193 bales.* If the quality of the cotton 
produced in India could be improved and made suitable for the 
general purposes of Britain, the present production of the 
Dependency would be adequate to meet the whole of Britain’s 
demand and to meet in addition the needs of the Indian spinners. 
If this improvement in quality should prove to be impossible the 
output of the present class of fibre might, at any rate, be increased 
materially, and, if this could be done, the extra supply of 
short-stapled cotton would be available in larger quantity for 
those markets where it is in demand, and a corresponding 
quantity of longer-stapled American fibre be set free to satisfy the 
requirements of Lancashire. 


QUESTION OF QUALITY. 


It is admitted by most experts that in past times India 
produced a much better average quality cotton than is now the 
case ; indeed, it is most probable that India was the original home 
of the cotton industry. Attention was directed to this fact by 
the Right Hon. Alfred Emmott, M.P. (now Lord Emmott), the 
late senior member for Oldham, and a _ well-known cotton 
expert, when he introduced a deputation of cotton specialists to 
Lord Morley in the summer of 1910 with a view to steps being 
taken to extend the production and improve the quality of the cotton 
grown in India. Sir Charles Macara also, on the same occasion, 
called attention to this point, remarking: ‘‘As regards the 
quality of Indian cotton, it is well known that the finest kinds of 
cotton have been grown in years gone by in India.”’ 

This statement is doubtless perfectly true, but even a generation 
ago portions of India had evidently developed a reputation for 
poor quality fibre. Lord Emmott related a humorous anecdote 
bearing upon this. He told the Indian Secretary that it is recorded 
that during the great cotton famine of the American War period, 
at a prayer meeting held somewhere in Lancashire, the Almighty 
was appealed to to send more cotton. One operative is stated to 
have worded his petition thus: ‘‘O Lord, send us more cotton, 
but, O Lord, not Surat.’’ Which naturally implied that that class 
of fibre was not very desirable. 


. CAUSES OF DETERIORATION. 


It seems to be the opinion of those best qualified to speak on 
the subject that the quality of Indian cotton is deteriorating year by 
year. Mr. Arno Schmidt, Secretary of the International Federa- 
tion of Master Cotton Spinners and Manufacturers’ Associations, 


—— 


* During the present year (1912) this figure has again dropped to 39,975 bales. 
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things referred to. Since the officials of the Indian Government 
have begun to give attention to the matter some improvement has 
resulted, but much more is required before any very material 
beneficial change can be effected. 


SHORT-STAPLED COTTON. 


India is naturally the home of short-stapled cotton, and as the 
plants producing such fibre give a heavier crop than do finer 
qualities, and as the Indian farmer is extremely conservative with 
regard to his methods, it is not surprising that he clings to the 
production of the present quality of cotton, and has little or no 
ambition to grow anything better. 

Experiments have repeatedly been made with better quality 
seed, and most satisfactory results from the point of view of finer 
and longer-stapled fibre have been obtained; but the crops are 
found to be not nearly so heavy as the usual. Indian seed produces. 
The Indian ryot or cotton farmer finds by experience that, though 
he may grow a longer-stapled cotton, he fails under present 
circumstances to get any better price for such commodity than he 
can obtain for his usual production. He consequently soon 
experiences severe and costly disappointment, and it is no wonder, 
therefore, that he returns to his short-stapled crop the next season. 

It may be asked why does not the longer-stapled variety of 
cotton, which is so much more valuable in the markets of the 
world, command a higher price than the low grade variety? There 
is more than one reason for this apparently anomalous condition 
of things, but these may, perhaps, be summarised in the one 
expression, ‘‘ lack of organisation.’’ At any rate, the difficulty, 
which may almost be called an injustice, can only be overcome by 
the exercise of suitable regulations fostered: and extended as 
experience may show to be necessary, and judiciously but firmly 
enforced when occasion for such arises. 


EXTORTIONATE MONEYLENDERS. 


One fruitful cause of inferior cotton being cultivated is the fact 
that the native farmers’ crops are more often than not mortgaged 
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to more or less extortionate moneylenders (who charge interest 
ranging from perhaps 25 to 60 per cent. per annum) long before 
they are ready for gathering. When a crop subject to such 
conditions is garnered, and the moneylender’s debt comes to be 
liquidated, the value of the crop is only counted as of the value 
of the lowest-type cotton known to the Indian market. It will be 
well understood, therefore, that the ryot’s main idea is to grow as 
great a weight of cotton per acre as is possible, irrespective of the 
quality of the product. 

It has been well suggested that this difficulty (iniquity is, 
perhaps, the better word) can be mitigated and finally overcome 
by the establishment of sufficient Co-operative Credit Societies, 
or Agricultural Banks, managed under Government authority. 
These would advance the money required by the farmer on the 
security of the crops, a reasonable interest only being charged for 
the loan. 

SEED MIXING. 


Another difficulty is the mixing, and consequent gradual 
deterioration, of seed. Under the present system, or rather want 
of system, cotton of all kinds finds its way into the same ginning 
mill, with the result that the seed is hopelessly mixed, and much 
of it is damaged and partially sterilised in the ginning process. 

This difficulty can only be cured by the establishment. of a 
system of scientific seed selection under the direction and charge | 
of experts, such seed being distributed to, or made available for, — 
the native cultivators. Special seed farms have already been 
established by the Agricultural Department of the Indian 
Government; these are doing a most useful work, but great 
extension of the system is vitally necessary. All the seed required 
by the Indian farmers should be produced in this scientific manner, 
and such regulations should be introduced’as would prevent inferior 
seed being used. If such properly-selected seed could be provided 
in sufficient quantities, and made easily available to the cotton 
growers, it would doubtless soon result in the practical banishment 
of seed of an inferior variety. 


INDIGENOUS AND EXOTIC SEED. 


Exactly what particular kind of seed is best suited to each of 
the various Indian cotton districts is a point which can only be 
satisfactorily determined by sustained experiment season by season 
by properly qualified experts, and the full realisation of the best 
results can probably only be attained by years of work of this kind. 
It appears to be the general opinion of those best qualified to judge 
that well selected and gradually improved indigenous seed is likely 
to give a better final result than will the introduction of. exotic 
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varieties. On the other hand, certain districts may be found 
capable of producing satisfactory long-stapled cotton from exotic 
seed such as the Egyptian and Sea Island varieties. The district 
of Sind, for instance, appeared to promise well in the production 
of Egyptian cotton, but this promise, I believe, has not been 
maintained. Doubtless there are reasons for the set-back which 
attention by experts may bring to light. It seems to be fairly well 
understood that, however good the quality of exotic seed introduced 
into India may be, it soon deteriorates under present methods of 
cultivation. It can, however, be again improved by selection, 
proper manuring, and good cultivation; but the same result can 
be produced by similar treatment of the indigenous varieties. If 
this is so there seems to be little reason for the introduction of 
seed from outside, and it would appear that the best course to 
pursue is to improve the native product. 


PRIMITIVE FARMING. 


The primitive methods of farming followed by the Indian 
ryots have doubtless much to do with the poor quality of the 
cotton which they produce. These methods can, of course, 
only be very gradually improved among a people so intensely 
conservative; but the fact that the process of improvement may 
be slow is no reason why a paternal Government should not 
undertake a work which is so full of promise for the prosperity 
of the country and its people, and at the same time pregnant 
with possibilities for Lancashire. 

The manuring of the cotton lands is wofully neglected by 
the Indian cultivator. The manure from the cattle on the 
countryside is diverted from its natural and obvious use, being 
collected by the native and used for fuel. If this custom cannot 
be altered it is necessary that some other fertiliser should be 
substituted, and facilities for the distribution of suitable material 
require to be organised. 

INSECT PESTS. 


Another drawback to Indian cotton cultivation is the prevalence 
of insect pests. In many districts it is against the religious 


teaching and instincts of the people to destroy life, and 


consequently enormous ravages are made by such pests in 
prolific seasons. Mr. Arno Schmidt in his report calls special — 
attention to this matter, and remarks that ‘‘ The Department 
of Agriculture has found that a vegetable called ‘ Bindi,’ or 
Lady’s Finger, is preferred by the insects infesting the cotton 
plant, and as it comes into leaf before cotton the insects collect 
on the Bindi.’’ This, he remarks, can at the proper period be 
“*taken from the field, and the insects destroyed.’’ Doubtless 
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when further attention has been given to the point other cures 
for these evils will be discovered. 

So far as can be gathered the acreage at present under cotton 
crops in India is somewhere about twenty millions. Taking the 
total crop as being five million bales of 400lbs. each, we find 
on these figures that each acre on an average produces about 
100lbs. of fibre, which is a very low average as compared with 
the fields of America. Better seed, more satisfactory cultivation, 
ample manuring, proper rotation of crops, systematic measures 
to prevent or mitigate the ravages of various insect pests, should 
conjointly do much to increase the weight of cotton produced 
per acre, and at the same time improve the quality of the fibre. 
If, added to this, the total acreage of land devoted to cotton 
could be gradually and systematically extended, there seems to 
be little or no reason why the Indian supply should not, within 
a few years, be materially increased. Several experts have 
definitely stated that they are of opinion that the Indian crop 
can be increased to 10,000,000 bales per year, and Mr. Arno 
Schmidt, in his report upon his visit to India, remarks that he 
made if a point to ask every millowner and Government 
agricultural officer he met whether they thought an extensive 
development could be obtained. He states that the answers he 
received were to the effect that ‘‘ the possibilities of India are 
enormous; that within a few years’ time—say, four to five 
years—India might produce quite as much cotton as the United 
States grows now.”’ ‘This is a statement of sweeping importance, 
and is based upon opinions of value, and which cannot be ignored. 


LAND AND LABOUR AVAILABLE. 


As bearing upon an increase of the acreage devoted to cotton, 
it need hardly be mentioned that India still has much available 
land, a large proportion of which is suitable, or can be made 
suitable, for cotton crops. The population which can be drawn 
upon for labour swarms in all districts, so that no difficulty on 
this score need be anticipated. The country is amply provided 
with good roads and a network of railways, both of which items 
are continually being extended. [Irrigation works have been 
developed to a remarkable extent, and can very easily be increased. _ 
With all these aids the cotton fields can and should be steadily 
extended and improved, while the means of communication which 
already exist make it fairly easy to get the crops from the sources 
of production to the markets of Britain, or of the world at large. 

The Indian Government already possesses a highly organised 
and extremely capable Agricultural Department, but if the output 
| of cotton is to be increased and its quality improved it will doubtless 


be necessary sidion si acebetin’ to he sdiinueiined and extended 
with a view to a greater concentration of effort upon the cotton 
problem. The then Secretary of State for India, the Right Hon. 
Lord Morley, pointed out to a Lancashire deputation who waited 
upon him in July, 1910, that ‘‘ a department can do a great deal 
less than you suppose, and it can not do very much,’’ but he went 
on to promise that he would “‘ urge’’ the matter:upon the 
attention of the Agricultural Department. His lordship, at the 
same time, pointed out that ‘‘ it would never do for the Government 
of India to direct its Agricultural Department to concentrate all 
its energies and activities upon a single branch of production.’ 


WISE SUGGESTIONS. 


Recognised authorities on the problem of Indian cotton growing 
have from time to time discussed this subject in its relation to 
the Agricultural Department. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that Mr. S. M. Johnson, of the Upper India Chamber 
of Commerce, in a paper read before the Brussels Congress of 
the International Federation of Master Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers’ Associations in 1910, said :— 


What we want in the United Provinces—and the same might be said for 
all India—is a special staff charged with the fesponsibility of cotton cultivation 
and cotton improvement. 


The duties of such.a staff, he stated, would be, among others :— 
(1) To analyse soils and indicate generally the most suitable soils for 


cotton in such districts. 

(2) To ascertain the constituents necessary to put into the soil as manure, 
and the quantity so as to make it fertile. 

(3) To have fertiliser depots in each district, from which cultivators could 
be supplied on credit against their crops. 

(4) To ascertain and publish the areas under cotton cultivation, and the 
waste areas that might be brought under cotton cultivation. 

(5) To supervise the selection of seed by cultivators, and to advise the 
latter generally as to the best methods of selection and cultivation. | 

(6) To supervise in each district the conditions under which the bolls are 
gathered and ginned, and to report to Government where any oo 
practices, such as damping or false packing, are practised. 


OPTIMISTIC OPINIONS. 


This gentleman goes on to say: ‘‘I do not see why India 
should not in time produce ten million bales,’’ and he further 
states that by the use of fertilisers the present production of 
80lbs. to 100lbs. of lint per acre, he believes, might be inereased 
to 200lbs. or even 250lbs. per acre. yo tata 

These optimistic views are strongly | nels up by wisny who 
are qualified to speak on the subject. Mr. J. B. Tattersall, 
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for instance, a gentleman well known in cotton circles in 

Lancashire, says :— 
I have no hesitation in saying that within a very few years it would be 

possible to produce in India an annual crop of 12,000,000 bales of cotton. 
And he further remarks :— 


India stands in a better position for immediately growing larger quantities 
of cotton on an economical basis than probably any other part of the world. 


THE BARCELONA RESOLUTION. 


At the International Congress of the Cotton Spinners and 
Manufacturers’ Associations, held in Barcelona, in May, 1911, 
this question was very fully discussed, and the following 
resolution was adopted unanimously :— 

On the question of cotton growing in India, the Congress is of opinion that 
that country affords the most suitable field for a further immediate increase 
in quantity and improvement in quality, and it, therefore, recommends the 
International Committee to take whatever steps they may consider necessary 
for obtaining these results. 

Subsequent to the meeting at Barcelona, Mr. Arno Schmidt 
paid a second visit to India on behalf of the International 
Federation, of which he is the secretary. He afterwards 
prepared an exhaustive report which has since been submitted 
to the Federation, and has thus been made available to all those 
interested. The report in question is so valuable, comprehensive, 
and authoritative that it will be of advantage to make reference 
to and quote from it here. 


A SPECIAL MISSION. 
The terms of reference which Mr. Schmidt acted upon were :— 


To further investigate the possibilities of cotton growing in India, specially 
with a view to the study of the question of establishing cotton buying and 
ginning agencies in the long-staple cotton growing districts. 

The India Office in London informed the various officials 

_in India connected with agriculture of Mr. Schmidt’s visit, with 
the result that every opportunity was given to him to collect 
such information as he required. This enabled him, so far as 
the time at his disposal allowed, to personally visit all the more 
important cotton-growing provinces, and thus to pursue his 
investigations on the spot.in each case. _The various Government 
agricultural experts supplied information, visits were paid to 

cotton fields, farmers were questioned, and the views of ginners 
and merchants were ascertained. 
_ The writer of the report points out the difficulty that obtains 
when an endeavour is made to generalise on cotton growing in 
India, and as an illustration he mentions the fact that in the 
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northern districts in October the cotton is being gathered in the 
fiélds, while in the south, at the same period, the sowing of the 
seed is only then in operation. ‘‘ Almost all the year through,” 
he remarks, ‘‘ cotton is being picked in some parts of India.”’ 


LONG-STAPLED VARIETIES. 


Government experts, and other authorities interested in the 
subject, have, on economic grounds, come to the conclusion that 
long-stapled cotton of exotic varieties can only be produced with 
reasonable hope of success in the irrigated districts. The 
production of Tinnevelly cotton in Madras and the Broach variety 
in Gujurat are the most notable exceptions to this general rule. 
Mr. Schmidt remarks that :— 

The cultivation of indigenous cottons, owing to the higher ginning outturn 
(percentage of fibre), to the higher yield per acre, and to the lesser attention 
required, proved more remunerative to the farmer im non-irrigated tracts. 

Notwithstanding this remark, however, it appears probable 
that the cultivation of long-staple cotton may meet with much 
success in the provinces of Sind, Punjab, Gujurat, Southern 
Madras, and the Central Provinces. ‘* Spinners,’’ he says, 
““and all interested in the cultivation of long-staple cottons in 
India should look upon this as a definitely settled conclusion, 
arrived at after many years of careful investigation.’’ 


NEW IRRIGATED AREAS: A SUGGESTION. 


It appears that ‘‘ suitable tracts of good cotton-growing land 
will shortly be opened up through irrigation,’’ and it is suggested 
by Mr. Schmidt that— 

This new land should only be leased to tenants who are willing to 
cultivate a certain proportion of it with cotton in accordance with the direction 
of the Agricultural Department. In such a way an increased area under 
cotton would be assured, and these farms will at the same time act as 


demonstration farms without incurring any expense to the Government beyond 
the maintenance of the supervising staff. 


A NEW INDIAN VARIETY. 


Cotton of long-staple- variety, almost equal to middling 
American, is now grown in several provinces. What is known as 
Cambodia cotton is produced in Madras, and this is a fibre of fully 
an inch staple, fine in quality, and glossy and creamy in appearance. 
The local discovery of this cotton is almost romantic. A superior 
quality fibre was detected when ordinary Tinnevelly cotton was 
being ginned. The seed was kept separate, and was duly cultivated 
on a special piece of land set apart for the purpose. The seed 
produced was again kept separate and again grown apart from the 
ordinary cultivation. By careful attention to the growing of this 
special variety the output was at last increased a few years ago to 
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5,000 bales of cotton fibre ; last year the crop yielded 30,000 bales, 
and this year is expected to produce 80,000 bales of 500Ibs. each. 
The place of origin of this variety has been traced to Cambodia, 
in Indo-China; hence the name given to it. 

The yield of the Cambodia type of cotton is very much heavier 
than other types common to India. Mr. Schmidt states that an 
acre of land will supply nearly 500lbs. of lint on an average, and 
under special conditions 2,Q00lbs.. of seed cotton, representing 
660]bs. of lint, has been obtained. When it is remembered that 
the Indian fields only yield 90lbs. to 100lbs. of lint as an average, 
the value of the new variety, both from the point of view of weight 
obtained and quality of fibre produced, will be realised. 


ENCOURAGING FACTS. , 

Cambodia cotton is found to grow well in the Madras 
Presidency, in the red soil for which that province is noted, and 
which hitherto has been used for growing chili, tobacco, and in 
some instances rice. The prospects of this type of cotton appear 
to be most promising, and Mr. Schmidt tells of one spinner, well 
able to express an authoritative opinion, who believes that in ten 
years’ time at least a million bales of this fibre will be regularly 
available. 

It is important that the degeneration of Cambodia cotton should 
be prevented, and Mr. Schmidt suggests with this idea in view that 
‘“ the Government would do well to devote one large farm to this 
kind of cotton exclusively.’ 

Another point of importance in connection with the cotton 
grown in the southern districts is the fact that clean picking is 
generally practised, although in other parts of India picking is 
usually most carelessly performed. 


THE SIND DISTRICT. 


In the Sind district Egyptian cotton has been produced for some 
years past, but owing to lack of water it has been suggested as 
unwise to continue the production of a type of cotton which 
requires a most plentiful supply of moisture. With this idea it 
has been decided to largely substitute an American variety for the 
Egyptian, and the British Cotton Growing Association 1s 
supplying seed accordingly. Sind is expected this year to supply 
25,000 bales of cotton of American type, but it is thought that m 
due time 150,000 bales of long-staple cotton will be forthcoming. 
Experience has shown that the weight of American cotton produced 
per acre is equal to the ordinary Sind variety. 

‘Turning to the Punjab, it is said that 600 bales of American 
cotton were grown last season from seed acclimatised to the South 
of India. An extension of the irrigation system is being carried 
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out in the district, which it is expected will be complete in 1914. 
With thé completion of these works a large district will be opened 
to cultivation, which, Mr. Schmidt says, ‘‘ ought to supply at once 
50,000 bales of the same kind of cotton.’’ 

In the Central Provinces some 1,500 bales of what is known as 
Buri cotton was produced last season, which was sold at a price of 
4d. per pound higher than middling American at Liverpool prices. 
This particular cotton favours water-logged districts, which is a 
distinct advantage. 

The district of Gujurat produces the finest Broach cotton. In 
the neighbourhood of Surat a variety, of white colour and of % 
staple, has been produced by the aid of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, under conditions of drought, to the extent of 2,400 bales. A 
buying and ginning centre has already been established for this 
cotton, and it is believed that the cultivation of this class of fibre 
will increase considerably in the near future. 

Mr. Schmidt points out that the Department of Agriculture 
has, in the past, encouraged the growing of new kinds of cotton on 
a small scale. He is of opinion that this ‘‘ must result in an 
inadequate price being paid to the farmer.’’ He points out that :— 

A man who raises 20lbs. of long-staple cotton and 200lbs. of ordinary 


short-staple cotton cannot expect to receive a remunerative price for the 
20lbs., as nobody can use such a small quantity to advantage. 


He considers that :— 


The Agricultural Department should not bégin distributing the new kind 
of seed until it is quite sure that its cultivation will be remunerative to the 
farmer, and until it has sufficient quantity of seed to raise several thousand 
bales. ~ 


/ BUYING AND GINNING CENTRES. 

Speaking of buying and ginning centres, Mr. Schmidt points out 
that the purpose is ‘‘ to guarantee the farmer a fixed premium on 
his long-staple cotton, and of keeping the superior seed apart from 


the ordinary kind.’’ ‘‘ This can be done,’’ he thinks, ‘‘ by the 
HKuropean spinners, without the necessity of establishing their own 
ginneries or buying firms in India.’’ He remarks that 


‘‘ well-known European cotton firms exist, and some of these are 
willing to act for the European spinners as agents between them 
and the long-staple growing planter.’’ It is always well. to 
remember in this connection that many fraudulent practices are 
carried on in India with respect to cotton, such as watering the 
fibre to increase the weight; and probably in no other fields in the 
world are the conditions worse from this point of view. Cotton 
buying firms, therefore, who have been long established in the 
country, and know all the tricks, would not be so easily imposed 
upon as would the employés of a new concern. 


“ 
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The variety of the native languages is another reason why 
the establishment of ginning and buying agencies from Europe 
would be attended with difficulty. The old-established and 
experienced people on the spot would be much more likely 
to attain success than outsiders, who would have to purchase their 
knowledge by, perhaps, long and bitter experience. As Mr. 
Schmidt points out, ‘‘ the cotton would have to be sold to the 
highest bidder, and whether consumed by Lancashire, India, or 
the Continent does not materially matter, as a corresponding 
amount of American cotton will be set free.’’ : 

With reference to the probable increase of the Indian cotton 
output in the future, Mr. Schmidt says :— 

There is not the least doubt that the cotton crop of India can be doubled 
without interfering with the growing of food supplies. This is the opinion of 
several experts I have interviewed, notably of the Imperial Cotton Specialist 


of India. In his opinion the yield per acre has already increased, and is 
gradually improving. 


And he goes on to say that— 


The extension of irrigation in several provinces, which is making rapid 
progress, is another means of enlarging the area under cotton, and notably 
of long-staple cotton. 

It is pointed out that the crop this year in India will be 
smaller, but this is due to the prevalence of exceptional drought, 
which prevailed in the western districts. Reliable statistics, 
however, can scarcely be obtained as to what the crop will really 
amount to. 

GOVERNMENT COTTON EXPERTS. 


Mr. Schmidt pays a fitting tribute to the services rendered 
by the Deputy Directors of Agriculture and the Government 
technical experts; but he considers that these officials should be 
increased in numbers, in view of the enormous ground they have 
to cover, and the variety of the agricultural produce with which 
they have to deal. He suggests the appointment of at least one 
| additional European agricultural expert for every Province, and 
| \that ‘‘ one of these experts in each Province should specialise in 

cotton.”’ bh ost 

It is important that the cotton industry as a whole should show 
a continued interest in the cultivation of cotton in India, as if 
this is not done other agricultural industries will very likely 
engage the greater attention of the Agricultural Department to 
the detriment of cotton growing. 

It is impossible in a short article (which is intended to be 
suggestive rather than in any sense exhaustive) to give detailed 
information with regard to what has been done in the past, or 
what is being done now, in the various districts which grow cotton 
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in India. A work of some magnitude would be required to 
accomplish this. Enough, however, has probably been said to 
show what is being done and what is possible. 


CONCLUSION. 


In conclusion, it may be said that India possesses vast 
possibilities from the point of view of cotton production. It did 
once, and under improved conditions can again, supply better and 
longer-stapled fibre.. It apparently possesses all the potentialities 
necessary to make it equal to the United States for supplying cotton 
to Lancashire, or, at any rate, to so increase the world’s total 
supply as to relieve the present and increasing strain on the cotton 
world. 

It has been suggested that if the British Cotton Growing 
Association could devote more attention to India, more especially 
by the establishment of buying centres, that such efforts would 
be rewarded by most satisfactory results. This is doubtless very 
true, but the work which the Association is already committed 
to in other fields is so great that it is doubtful if they dare strain 
their resources at present to very strenuously push Indian 
developments. Their vast experience, the special knowledge of 
their staff, and the admirable machinery of organisation which 
they possess could, without doubt, be most beneficially applied to 
India if the financial necessities could be adequately met. Could 
the Indian Government be induced to further extend the operations 
of its Agricultural Department so as to permit of special attention 
being given to the cultivation of cotton, and could it at the 
same time make use of the machinery of the British Cotton 
Growing Association for the same purpose, much good would, 
without doubt, be the result, and both India and Lancashire would 
directly benefit. 

An increase in the supply of raw cotton is so important to 
Brita, in order that its largest industry, after agriculture, may 
be rescued from the dire disaster with which it is now threatened, 
that any measures which may tend to relieve the tension should 
be adopted. If by a concentration of effort the quality and the 
quantity of cotton produced by the Indian farmer can be improved, 
no pains nor no reasonable sum of money necessary to bring it 
about should be withheld. The needs of Lancashire and those of 
Britain at large demand it, while the almost certain abundant 
blessings which would accrue to India and the Indian cotton 
cultivator would surely make it well worth while.. 
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Sugar under the Brussels Convention. 


BY W. M. J. WILLIAMS. 


OME account of the events and conditions leading up to the 
Brussels Convention of 1902 (and 1907) is required, more 
—" especially for those who may have not paid attention to the 
origin of the present position. To such an assurance may be given 
also that in paying attention to sugar, and its connection with 
diplomatic and legislative arrangements, they are studying a stirring 
chapter of events ; for sugar, and its history in commerce, economy, 
and legislation, is like an article of a falling or a standing realm. 
Our grandfathers and our great-grandfathers, and even their 
forbears, were great in the study of matters pertaining to the 
hogshead, which has contained within its hoops the fare of human 
liberty, the welfare and progress of our kind. If nothing so 
exciting and tragic may be involved now in the legislation and 
regulations pertaining to sugar, there can be no doubt among those 
who have studied the case of sugar during the past fifteen or twenty 
years that the same spirit and passions which were engaged in the 
slave traffic of the West Coast and the West Indies in 1790 to 1830 
are now engaged, by means of tariffs and treaties, in the endeavour 
to extract gain, at the expense of loss and privation to others, from 
the food of the people contained in sugar. Let the unvarnished 
story confirm this. 

Bounties on export are the key to the modern history of sugar, 
but it is the thesis of this paper that they are not the master key. 
The horse, bounty, is ridden over the course for all he is worth; 
but the West India Committee, and the West Indian interests 
which it represents, especially the ‘‘ lords of the hogshead,’’ as 
Cobden used to call them, who ride that horse in this country have 
other purposes to serve beside winning the bounty race. There are 
the stakes! And the stakes in this case are no less than an 
enhancement of price for sugar in all the markets which they 
supply. Just as Mr. Havemeyer, the President of the Sugar 
Trust in the United States, a few years ago confessed that he voted 
at the Presidential Election in the various States, not according to 
the political ‘‘ platforms,’’ but according as a candidate supported 
the Sugar Trust, or otherwise; so, too, the West India Committee 
works in the United Kingdom. For many years prior to 1902, by 
the mouth of well-known men, this West India sugar interest, 
which on its own veracious testimony was dying daily, and had been 
ruined many times and oft, was able to spend thousands of pounds 
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for years decrying against bounties, alleging that they were the 
cause, almost the sole cause, of the poor case of the West India 
islands, and of sugar in particular, in those realms favoured so 
largely by nature. Not only did this go forward for years, but 
even after the Royal Commission of 1897 had reported, and that 
with damaging effect upon the prevailing influence in the West 
Indies, especially upon the selfish policy of the sugar planters, these 
interests persevered, and spent lavishly, until Sir Neville Lubbock 
and Mr. George Martineau, both deeply interested personally in 
sugar, got appointed ‘‘ technical advisers ’’ to the English delegates 
to the Brussels Conference, which concluded the Brussels 
Convention of the 15th of March, 1902. We are still working 
under the provisions of that convention, the ostensible object of 
which was to abolish bounties on the export of sugar; but it will be 
easy to point to other and less admirable ends which were 
consciously served by that strange and malign pact. 

It may be advisable first of all to say a word to explain the 
term and thing suggested by the word bounty in this connection. 
For many years after 1747, when a Berlin chemist extracted sugar 
from beetroot, the competition with sugar varieties was quite 
negligible, but much later, when study and experiment had enabled 
Continental agriculturists to produce a beetroot of high sugar (or 
saccharose) quality, matters assumed a very different aspect. That 
aspect became threatening in the seventies of the last century in 
this United Kingdom, where our ancient refining industries were 
put out of joint altogether, and enterprises which had been wont 
to yield a good fortune led their owners to Carey Street, or its 
equivalent in Scotland. Quite contemporaneously on the 
Continent, where protection was never so low as: it was in this 
country, a system of encouraging the beet industry was fostered, all 
the more as it was made easily to subserve the protection of 
agricultural interests, by the cultivation of beetroots. The State, 
in France, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, Holland, and 
other countries was persuaded to aid the exportation of beet sugar, 
and to safeguard the home market. The one was secured by a 
premium or bounty on export, by way of a drawback; the other by 
an excise inland duty corresponding to, and even higher than, the 
export bounty. Such a system becomes its own executioner. The 
beet grower and sugar refiners’ extra profits by these bounties 
became the State’s burden and lament. In 1897 there was a 
conference in London on the question, the president of which was 
the late Baron de Worms, but the agreement concluded was never 
ratified; and did not become law in this country, for it involved an 
embargo upon our commercial freedom. The dying and ruined 
West Indian industries, and their wealthy backers among bankers 
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and merchants in London and elsewhere, in league, too, with the 
genuinely unfortunate refiners of London, Liverpool, Bristol, and 
Greenock, renewed the agitation against the system of bounties 
granted on the cultivation, &c., of beet, and on the export of beet 
sugar, which in form was only an encouragement to the latter. 
Now, no opponent of this agitation defended the bounties. The 
brief account of the position just given shows the folly of such a 
system. The people of France, Germany, and Austria, the only 
countries we need to consult in this matter commercially, were 
made to pay, and that heavily, to secure extra gains for landowners 
and sugar refiners, with the result of providing cheap sugar to the 
United Kingdom, the one chief buyer of sugar, which also was a 
non-producer, though her colonies were deeply interested in the 
production of cane varieties. Bounties are the rabies of protection, 
and make a people mad. Sugar was quite 50 per cent., and often 
100 per cent., dearer to the consumer in these Continental countries 
compared with the price in Britain. The result, too, had been of 
vast and lucrative importance to British labour and trade, though 
incidentally both were hurt so far as refining was concerned. The 
expansion of all sorts of confectionery works, of biscuit, sweet, and 
other varieties of such industries, was so great as to make them 
the envy of the world, in which the competing industries of the 
United States joined vigorously, for the people of the U.S.A. had 
to pay meanwhile for the like nefarious ends an import duty of 
2centsalb. The tocsin of economic and political war was sounded 
loudly, and never ceased its din in those years. A protectional 
device creates interests, those interests profit hugely, while their 
own country as a whole loses heavily. When a movement to heal 
the sore is started the sucking interests fight, and fight expensively, 
for a fortune is at stake, like that of Lebaudy, the sugar king in 
France. In our land the West India interest took chief part in 
the bounty agitation. They alleged that the West Indies were 
damaged by the action of the bounties, and that was undeniable. 
Bounties were for the benefit of a few only in the country which 
granted them. But our West India agitators, with our refiners, 
alleged that the bounties, and bounties alone, were responsible for 
their tribulations and their losses. Facts brought out by private 
inquiry, and confirmed by the Royal Commission of 1897, disproved 
that allegation in various ways. It was shown that sugar canes 
were cultivated in Barbadoes, Trinidad, British Guiana, and the 
' Windward and Leeward Islands either carelessly or by antiquated 
methods. Selection was neglected widely. Sugar expression and 
preparation was very imperfect, and hopelessly in arrear of time and 
knowledge; but not in all cases. Where a sugar company had a 
good financial backing, and was able to lay down good modern 
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refining plant, and produced sugar packed enticingly for the market, 
after the Magdeburg manner, it was proved that sugar could be and 
was produced in the West Indies at a lower figure than Continental 
beet varieties. There was, however, the question of distance from 
market. As for the London or Liverpool market, a short study of 
the map was sufficient to show that the West Indies were placed in 
a position of natural disadvantage compared with Magdeburg or the 
northern departments of France, which were the seat of beet sugar 
production. The freights to Great Britain were, accordingly, 
against the West Indies, though much cane sugar still found an 
honoured place upon our markets. There was, therefore, a demand 
for a countervailing duty, said to be against bounties, but in reality 
to cover difference in freights also; as when a witness before the 
Royal Commission of 1897 asked for a duty of £2 per ton to cover 
the difference, which he had to confess exceeded the bounties 
granted, and was to cover the excess of freight from the West Indies 
also. That staggered our Commissioners, our commerce, and even 
the quasi-protectionist Conservative Government of the day. The 
report of the commission could not but be discouraging to the 
‘‘jords of the hogshead,*’ even though the military chairman of 
the panel of three favoured their projects. Cheered by the truth 
which was embedded in their case, but also by the huge chance of 
high gain, the West India interest and the refiners continued the 
agitation; and at the time of the assembly of the conference at 
Brussels the bounties wére as follows (the table is taken from an 
article in.the Encyclopedia Britannica (9 and 10 ed.) by Mr. 
Chapman) :— 


HO, opr es 75° | 88°] 65° | 90°] 88° | 98°] 98%) 98° | 99° | g93° 
fede Dhow oR 93°| 98° | 98°| 99° 993°}994°| 100° | 100° | 100° 


BOUNTIES (per ewt.). 


wee eee ee ee 


Been eee eee 


There was a substantial truth in the allegation that the bounties 
were a malign influence; but the above table, a most monumental 
proof of folly and chicanery promoted by Continental growers and 
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refiners, reminds us of the over-statements of the West India 
interests. France was granting 4s. 4d. as against Germany and 
Austria’s 1s. 10d. (say) for a similar quality of sugar ; but Germany 
and Austria were beating France in the London market. . The 
secret was that they could produce a variety of beet richer in the 
saccharose qualities for which it was produced than the more 
unsuitable fields of France yield. The smaller bounty was, 
therefore, victorious. This led to inquiry into the methods of 
production, the selection of varieties, and the refining processes of 
the West Indies, with the easy discovery of backwardness recorded 
already. The interests knew the arts of making hay while the 
sun, the political sun, shone, and West India sugar has always 
needed sun, both natural and political. It got the aid of the 
political sun by the grace of the Government of 1887-1902, and the 
convention of the 5th of March, 1902, the anti-bounty convention, 
was the result. Some account of the convention must be given 
now, for under it practically have we fared, and fared badly, fared 
as was foreseen, ever since; and fared, as we must hope, as this 
country shall never fare again, to the gain of a few, to the loss of 
labour, to the loss of manufacture and commerce, to the loss of 
the whole community—-made a milch cow for European sugar 
interests, and perhaps a few of the West India planters and refiners, 
but apparently not to the gain, certainly not to the storied and 
prophesied gain, of that fair region, as was confidently predicted 
ten or twelve years ago. 

It should be realised what the position was in the United 
Kingdom during these years of agitation, ostensibly against 
bounties. From 1874 sugar had been free of duty. Not until the 
South African War opened was sugar made dutiable again, when in 
1901 Sir Michael Hicks-Beach imposed 4s. 2d. a cwt. upon it, 
which was regarded popularly as a_halfpenny a pound. In 1907 
Mr. Asquith reduced that duty to 1s. 10d. a cwt., the figure at 
which it stands as this is written. Sugar, then, at the time of the 
second Brussels Conference in 1901 (for the first had failed because 
the sugar refiners of France threatened to unhorse M. Meline, 
their protectionist champion, if he concluded a bargain touching 
their gains)—sugar was dutiable in the United Kingdom, but we 
gave no preference of any kind to any sugars used in our realm. 
The complaint of the West India interest and our refiners was that 
we bought the bountied Continental beet sugar. That was true, 
we took what the market offered; that was all; and labour, and 
commerce, and the consumer gained considerably. That was the 
position which our Government of 1901 consented to alter by 
becoming signatories of the Brussels Convention of March, 1902, 
the provisions of which must be summarised now. I take the facts 
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from the official French version published in the ‘* Handbook of 
Treaties,’’ issued in 1908. 

The object of the convention as given in the preamble is worth 
notice. It was ‘‘ to equalise the conditions of the competition 
between beet and cane sugar from various countries, and, on the 
other hand, to promote the consumption of sugar.’’ This could not 
be done, we are told, ‘‘ otherwise than by the abolition of bounties 
and by the limitation of the surtax.’’ The surtax, it may be 
explained, was the amount added to the export duty to make the 
inland consumption and competition free from rivalry by imported 
sugar. The first article of the convention declared that all bounties, 
direct and indirect, from excess of yield, drawback, or any other 
way, should be abolished. By the second article sugar was placed 
in bond, day and night, under constant supervision of revenue 
officers, as well as factories for refining and extracting sugar and 
molasses, the factories to be constructed specially with a view to 
this, and check registers to be kept at the warehouses. The third 
article limits the surtax—.e., the difference between the duty on 
foreign sugar and the duty on home sugar—to a maximum of 6fr. 
per 100 kilogramme on refined, and to 5‘50fr. on other sugar. (This 
is roughly about 2s. 6d. a cwt.) This does not apply to non- 
producing countries. The fourth article declared that a special 
duty should be imposed on importation of sugar from countries 
granting bounties on production or exportation. The countervailing 
duty shall not be less than the bounty granted. The contracting 
countries may prohibit bountied sugar altogether. The fifth 
schedule provides that each contracting country shall admit sugar 
at the lowest rate of their tariff, and that cane and beet sugar shall 
not be subjected to different duties. Certain countries were given | 
time to adapt their laws to this convention. By the seventh article 
a very important step from a practical point was taken in 
establishing a Permanent Commission charged to supervise the 
execution of the convention. It has sat at Brussels at frequent 
intervals ever since. It is practically a Sugar Court for Europe, 
empowered to declare who may be admitted to the convention, and 
the terms and quantities on which sugar shall be exported westward 
(say, Britain). The Belgian Government acts for this commission, 
the expenses of which are defrayed by the contracting countries. 
The remaining articles are of less importance, except ten, which 
fixed the date for the convention going into force as the Ist 
September, 1903, and the term five years, twelve months’ notice 
to be given if a State desire ‘‘ to denounce ’’ the treaty, or retire 
from it, in other words. At the ratification of the convention in 
February, 1903, several of the contracting countries reserved the 
right to increase the ‘‘ surtax ’’ should large quantities of sugar 
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from contracting States enter theirs, the occasion to be judged by 
the Permanent Commission. Great Britain and Holland reserved 
the rights of their colonies to enter into the convention. 

There was an ululation in West Indian and other quarters over 
the conclusion of this convention. Whether our country. has any 
reason to join in that. Bacchanalian noise is one of the.chief objects 
of this paper. Whether the predictions of the protectionist 
prophets have been fulfilled in time is a subordinate but important 
issue. For instance, it was averred that sugar freed from bounties 
would never nowadays reach a price much above 10s. 6d. a cwt. 
We have to trace the history and effect of that convention of-the 5th 
March, 1902, which went into operation on September Ist, 1903. 

By 1907 the Government of the United Kingdom which signed 
the Brussels Convention had died an inglorious death, and the new 
Government was by no means so favourable to the policy, not 
enshrined, but embedded in the convention. Not only so, but 
already the spirit and effect of that pact were now being revealed, 
leaving little credit for inspiration to its prophetic and confident 
authors and supporters in this country. A table, as below, had 
been published giving the prevailing prices of sugar in three capitals. 


Rerau: Price oF SucarR at Marcu Isr. ’ 


19038. 1904. 1905. 1906. 1907. 
London— lb. lb. ee lb. lb. 
Retail Price ....:.... 12d. 13d. 23d. 2d. 2d. 
Customs Duty ...... 0°45d. 0°45d. 0°45d. 0°45d. 0°45d. 
Paris— —!——_—. 
Retail Price ......... 44d. 3d. 34d. 3d. 3d. 
Customs Duty ...... 3°23d. 1°44d. 1°44d. 1°44d. 1°44d. 
Excise Be Meee ace 2-794. 1°18d. 118d. 1°18d. 1°18d. 
Berlin— (SS SS See | 
Retail Price .:..-<... 34d. 93d. 23d. 24d. 23d. 
Customs Duty ...... 2°18d 102d. 102d. 102d. 102d. 
Hixcise Rage idSos3 1°09d. 0'76d. 0°76d. 076d. 0°76d. 


The broad meaning of which is that the effect of the Brussels 
Convention was to raise the price of sugar in London and this 
country, and to reduce it in Paris and Berlin, 7.e., on the Continent. 
Let the reader follow that conclusion to every family, and think 
of the effect upon competing industry, such as that of biscuit and 
confectionery products, in the open world’s market. There was 
much dissatisfaction among the general public in the United 
Kingdom by this time, but the West India interest continued to 
support the convention, as it does to this day, with a vigour and 
ardour which is all too conspicuous. The result to the British 
possessions from this convention, which is not quite the same thing 
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as the ‘‘ West India interest,’’ may be postponed to a later portion 
of this paper where a review of the result for the whole period from 
1902 to 1912 will be considered. 

The representatives of the contracting Powers met at Brussels 
in conference (not only the commission) again, and signed an 
‘* additional Act ’’ on the 20th August, 1907. That Act renewed 
the convention for another five years, viz., to lst September, 1913, 
but giving any contracting party power to ‘‘ denounce ’’ the treaty 
after 1st September, 1911, by one year’s notice. It also relieved 
Great Britain from the obligation to impose a special duty, or to 
prohibit the admission of sugar from a country represented by the 
Permanent Commission at Brussels as giving a bounty. Apart 
from some contingent powers granted that was the whole of the 
‘* additional Act.’’ To those who watched the proceedings from 
this country it was evident that the chief contracting countries, 
Germany, France, and Austria, were prepared to grant any 
exceptional points or relaxation to our own country, provided the 
United Kingdom remained inside the ring. ‘This readiness is 
explained fully and easily by the fact that the United Kingdom 
is a non-producer, and also the greatest buyer of sugar in the 
convention. Our market, the exploitation of that, and the 
prevention of our confectionery from competition in the Continental 
markets, had become the prime objects of signatories. Bounties, 
under that name at all events, had gone, though the surtax was 
still held in hand; and now the contracting parties, who are chief 
producers in Europe, could use, and did not scruple to use, the 
convention for their own ends. Only the opponents of the 
Government of 1907, and their friends who were interested in West 
India sugar, with, perhaps, a few refiners, were pleased at the 
signature of this modified Brussels Convention for a second five 
year period. That second five year period is fast speeding away, 
and the British House of Commons must resolve on the course to 
be taken in the future. Two chief points emerge, the duty on 
sugar, a question chiefly, but not exclusively, of revenue; and the 


question whether the Brussels Convention shall be denounced, and 


Great Britain recover her fiscal and commercial freedom. 

For consider the implication of the Sugar Convention as signed, 
whether in 1902 or 1907. Under the convention the movements 
of sugar in Hurope, the cultivation of beet, the manufacture of 
sugar, the commerce in this article, and the productions into which 
sugar enters, all is under the ban or leave of this international 
body sitting in Brussels. That is an ideal condition which does 
not commend itself to the majority of our people. When we reflect 
upon Great Britain’s abject position at the convention, and at the 
commission which it appoints to supervise the action taken, the 
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whole thing becomes much more objectionable. We are sugar 
buyers and sugar users ; we are sugar goods, makers and exporters ; 
and our interest for all purposes is to be able to command plenty 
of raw material—sugar. The other members of the convention 
who count are, indeed, both producers and users; but the 
convention owes its inception, and owes its maintenance, to the 
pressure of the producers, agricultural and industrial. Before the 
first convention of 1902, it is true, there were official reasons why 
the Governments of Germany, France, and Austria should desire 
the abolition of bounties, for they had become a grievous burden 
to the State in each, and were increasingly so. But, in addition, 
the sugar lords in each country were a nuisance in diplomacy and 
commercial negotiation. Bounties have disappeared largely, but 
the sugar interests are still in the ascendant, and have shown during 
the autumn of 1911 and spring of 1912 how they could make the 
Chancelleries of their countries to dance as so many marionettes. 
The question is no more of bounties: they are not likely to reappear 
this generation, for the States granting them were tired; but) now 
the question is how to make John Bull’s tail to wag because of his 
desire to get a full supply of sugar; nay, how to speak soft words to 
him, but prevent his factories from getting a full supply of raw 
material. Let the student read the official accounts of the 
transactions of the Permanent Commission since 1908, and 
particularly of 1911 and 1912, on the regulation of the supply of 
Russian sugar westward (Great Britain), and he will find a complete 
comedy in terms of sugar, but that comedy is full of tragic 
possibilities to our labour and commerce, by a withholding of 
supply, and by an enhancement of the price of a prime article of 
food. 

Again, the position of Great Britain at this Permanent 
Commission should be intolerable to our people, and would be 
were it known and realised generally. Not only do we not count 
at a vote any more than Luxembourg, a little State in North-West 
Europe, nominally independent, but economically in Germany’s 
pocket, as she is within the German Zollverein, or Customs Union. 
Yet Luxembourg counts as one, just as Great Britain counts as one, 
at this Permanent Commission. In December, 1911, for instance, 
when the commission voted on the question of allowing Russia to 
send a larger quantity of sugar westwards (Great Britain), owing 
to the scarcity of the last two years, Germany and Luxembourg 
counted as two votes. That is to say, this little State of 
Luxembourg might be used to dictate a policy on sugar which would 
cripple our supplies and our sugar industries, making every 
pudding, every cake, every sweetmeat, and every cup of tea 
dearer and less agreeable than it. should be in this country, and 
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putting a sprag in the wheel of our export trade. That is a concrete 
aspect of the question, which may be stated as a whole as putting 
our commercial! freedom in commission so far as sugar is concerned, 
and much more, putting it at the mercy of a panel of foreign 
representatives whose votes are manipulated by foreign producers 
and manufacturers of sugar and sugared goods! The position is 
surprising, and very surprising that we have borne it for ten years. 
I do trust that before this paper appears we shall be in possession 
of official notices to terminate our membership of this John-Bull- 
squeezer of a convention.* Other aspects of this matter will come 
forward in the statistical and other matter which will follow, 
illustrating the result of working the convention. That result will 
be shown in the story of prices, and in the position of the British 
West India possessions, among other ways. To this will be added 
some account of the appetite of the convention and commission in 
its attempts to ‘‘ jockey ’’ the various countries, but especially this 
land of ours, for the benefit of certain interests which are not ours, 
which are in antagonism, and are contradictory to our welfare. 
There can be no question that the convention has raised the price 
of sugar. That much its supporters would confess as one of its 
prime objects; but I mean much more than that. It was the 
complaint up to 1902-3 that bounties made sugar artificially cheap, 
and that was obviously true. The convention has made sugar 
artificially dear, and that will be shown to be true. . For not only 
have bounties been almost, but not quite, abolished under the 
convention, which was an undoubted good, but prices have by the 
same agency been inflated, and are inflated to-day, which is an 
undoubted mischief, and condemns us in this country to a loss 
reckoned in millions of pounds a year. Before I give some details 
of the movements of prices since the convention went into operation 
in September, 1903, let me point out that in April, 1912, the 
standard 88° beet is selling in London and Liverpool at about 14s. 
per cwt. The prices in 1901-2-3-4-5 were 9s. 3d., 6s. 9d., 
7s. 1lid., 7s. 10$d.; and 15s. 14d. respectively. There were ‘two 
leading influences immediately after the new régimé went into 
force, viz., that everybody knew the trade to have been shackled 
by the convention, and then the price was reduced on the Continent 
by the withdrawal of the bounties and the surtaxes, making 
consumption to leap up rapidly. While that left sugar cheaper on 
the Continent, it is obvious that in Great Britain the price must 
go higher, and it went higher immediately, as the records show. 
Those high prices are being maintained; the short crops of 1910 
and 1911 have told upon them also. But, in addition to short 
crops, the machinations of the interests through the Permanent 
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Commission at Brussels can be shown in operation, making supply 
even shorter still. Hence the 14s. paid for 88° beet in April, 1912. 
The anti-convention ‘‘ smoothers ’’ and prophets, who were telling 
us with indignant assurance that under a convention sugar could 
not be much above 10s. a cwt., have been shown to have been 
lacking in any inspiration of a beneficent kind. 

The statistical record of sugar under the convention ‘is very 
instructive. The points to be elucidated are such as these, viz., 
amount imported mto this country, the amount per head of 
population, the average prices of anti and post-convention years, 
and the prices of-our day. To this must be added, as of much 
interest in our ‘own country, the effect of the convention on 
production and export of our West India possessions, whose 
representatives were busiest, on our side, engineering this economic 


machine—the convention and its commission. 
SuGcar IN THE Unirep Kinapom. 


1902. 1903. 1904. 1905. 1906. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Imports Sed 
and unrefined) | | 35 735 900! 30,105,000] 31,576,000) 28,567,000! 32,261,000 
for home con- 
sumption ....... aie 
Ibs. per head. Ibs. per head.|Ibs. per head.|lbs. per head.|lbs. per head. 
82°17 | 79°82 83°01 74°45 83°84 
Shillings Shillings Shillings Shillings Shillings 
per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. per cws. 
Average price, Beet. 716 8°44 10°07 10°68 8°81 
1907. 1908. 1909. 1910. A9Oin. 
Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. Cwts. 
Imports (refined 
and unrefined) | | 33 973 000, 32,583,000] 34,465,000, 33,464,000| 33,260,000 
for home con- ; 
sumption ....... SSS 
lbs. per head. |ibs. per head.|lbs. per head. 'lbs. per head./Ibs. per head: 
86°76 82°73 86°73 83°47 83°0 
Shillings Shillings Shillings Shillings Shillings 
; per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. per cwt. 
Average price, Beet. 9°61 10°53 11°16 11°66 591 


To supplement that commentary in figures I add that our 


returns for the first three months in 1912 show that our imports 
of unrefined sugar from Germany averaged 14s. 9d. ; from France, 
16s. 8d.; from Austria, 15s. 8d.; and from Java (cane), 15s. 7d. 
per cwt. Of refined for the same quarter the price from Russia 
was 17s. 5d., and from Germany, 18s. 4d. This last fact will go 
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far to account for the opposition of German delegates at Brussels 
(November, 1911, to February, 1912) to the larger exports 
westward requested by Russia and supported by Great Britain, 

First of all, the foregoing table makes it plain that after 1902, 
the last completely under anti-convention and bounty conditions, the 
quantity of sugar imported into Great Britain has failed to answer 
expectations. For instance, in 1901 the average amount per head 
used was.as high as 91°39 lbs. ; the highest since the convention was 
in 1907, when 86°76 lbs. were registered. This fact is in itself a 
condemnation of that convention from our point of view, and 
enough to make the onlooker ask us why we are in that gallery ! 
But let us look also at the average price of beet sugar (which is 
not the same as the average price of 88° beet). The price in 1910 
was nearly 63 per cent. above that of 1902. Allowing for the effect 
of bounties in 1902 depressing the price, there is still a very serious 
increase in 1910; and 1911 and 1912 are higher, as may be seen 
from the quotation given for beet in the first quarter of 1912. How 
far, in what degree these recent prices are due to short crops, and 
how far due to the restrictive practices enforced by the Permanent 
Commission at Brussels it is impossible to tell; but that the 
commission’s decisions have interfered banefully with our food 
supply and with our export trade cannot be doubted for a moment. 
We, of course, have no right to complain, for we put our own neck 
into the noose; we signed that convention in 1902,.and signed again 
in 1907 with eyes open, presumably, but certainly at great injury 
and cost to our comfort and to our trade. Freed from the 
stimulating effect of the objectionable bounties, and protected by 
the regulating and restricting commission, the growers of beet in 
Germany and Austria can and have narrowed the extent of their 
sowings, trusting to the better prices for recoupment; but all the 
improvement to be secured at the expense of the consumer, largely 
and chiefly the consumer in this country. Even though 
consumption has improved since the convention in both Germany 
-and Austria, as also in France, we still consume three times as 
much per head as Austria, two-and-a-half times as much as France, 
and twice as much as Germany. It follows that the increased 
profits on a smaller production have to be got out chiefly from 
British consumers, who at the same time are being checked in 
manufacture and in export. 

But we were goaded into signing the convention in 1902 by the 
expensive importunities of the West India interests and the English 
and Scottish refiners. The refiners had been in rough weather 
undoubtedly, but were the victims, in part, of a more economic 
treatment of sugar at the point of production, such as Magdeburg. | 
The West India men predicted an easy future to their islands when 
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bounties had gone to the ewigkeit (in the very language of the 
kartels). How has their production fared, and what is their place 
in the British market since this pact at Brussels was signed? The 
answer is that the decline in exports of sugar from British West 
Indies and British Guiana has not been arrested. Before me is a 
table for the period 1887 to 1910, inclusive. In the former the 
exports were 67 million; in the latter, 4°7 million ewts. In 1901 it 
was 5'0 million ; in 1902, 5°4 million; and in 1903, 4°8 million cwts. 
The year 1906 shows 51 million cwts.; but from that point 
discovers a steady fall—4°5, 1907; 4°5, 1908; 4°1, 1909; and 4°7, 
1910—all these showing a lower level than anti-convention days. 
We should remember that all the time prices have been higher, the 
table shows how much higher, and that accounts sufficiently for the 
fact that the West India interest supports a convention under which 
their exports are much lower. Their gains are more, their exports 
lower, our supply smaller; that is how these ‘‘ protective ’’ 
arrangements and regulations work. 

This apparently contradictory state of things may be illustrated 
from the annals of foreign countries as well as our own. The 
bounties and their action do not account for this. Bounties were a 
burden to the State, and a gain to the favoured producer. Yet 
now that he produces less we find the producer of Germany, 
France, and Austria a firm supporter of the convention, and a 
governor and wirepuller at the sittings of the commission. 
Germany, which exported 1,073,924 tons in 1902, sent out only 
705,069 tons in 1910. France, which exported 365,139 tons in 
1902, in 1910 exported 191,904 tons only. Austria in 1902 
exported 680,789 tons, in 1910 exported 674,414 only, and 
meantime has exported smaller quantities. And yet these 
producers support the convention! The whole thing is largely a 
question of higher prices. I need not burden the reader with 
masses of figures, which are available, but will illustrate from the 
case of France, which in 1903 exported 70 million kilos of raw 
sugar for 15 million francs, and in 1910 exported only 64°7 million 
kilos, but got as much as 252 million francs for this smaller 
quantity. If in 1910 France had the price of 1903 instead of 25 
million she would have received only 12°7 million francs. The 
advance in price for her raw sugar has been immense, and that 
consoled her producers ; but it was exceedingly cold comfort for her 
customers and consumers. Behold the restrictive and ‘‘protective’’ 
methods which bring greater gain to a few producers and owners of 
agricultural land, and put men, women, and children consumers 
on short commons! ‘The case of Germany, quantity against value, 
before and after the convention, might be illustrated in the same 
way, and with a similar result; and is there any wonder that these 
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interests should fight at the sittings of the commission for a 
retention of the convention, and venture with a high hand to hold 
up supplies of sugar against all Europe while they line their pockets 
with gold! ‘‘ But do they so?’’ I can hear some people say. I 
answer, and that unhesitatingly, that they do! There is, indeed, 
no pretence of philanthropy on their side ; there is no parade of fear 
as regards bounties on the part of the ruling spirits at the Brussels 
Commission. It is openly a question as between the interests 
represented there, who repeatedly make Governments postpone or 
adjourn a sitting for a month or three months while they are trying 
to compose the clashings of their fellow conspirators. Before 
showing this, I may adduce a very humorous instance how a 
non-party to the convention, but a protectionist, lends its aid to the 
nefarious tricks of the producers at Brussels. The United States of 
North America is not a party to the Brussels Convention. The 
sugar interests there are amply provided for, however large their 
appetite, by an import duty of two cents a pound. The Louisiana 
Planter and Sugar Manufacturer is, nevertheless, a strong 
supporter of Brussels Commission methods, and is severe on Russia 
and Great Britain, because the one, though a tolerated member of 
the convention only, in 1911 desired permission to send more than 
200,000 tons of sugar to westward (Great Britain chiefly), and 
because the latter was demanding that, owing to the crops having 
been short, Russia should be allowed to send 500,000 tons in 
1911-12. That, to this journal of the favoured and nursed sugar 
interest of the United States; is almost a heinous sin on the part 
of Russia and Great Britain! Hear it :— 

To us in America, Germany and Austria have all the justice on their side 
in opposing this concession to Russia. They have recently suffered a loss of 
about 40 per cent. in their sugar crop owing to the causes mentioned. The 
enhancement of prices due to this loss would largely compensate their sugar 
manufacturers and beet growers for the loss in the quantity of the crop. And 
to them the rise in prices would be the saving clause of the situation. If 
bounty-favoured Russian sugar should be permitted to be poured in to partly 


make up’ for their deficiency, just so much would they lose the compensating 
advantage of comparatively high prices for a short crop. 


That American writer is a delightfully naive and outspoken 
fellow. He is, frankly, a writer for the interests; he considers 
nothing, and possibly sees nothing, beyond the interests concerned 
in the Brussels Convention. That people should be allowed to 
supply their needs in an open market is a trifle that does not occur 
tohim. He thinks, forsooth! that a short crop gives an opportunity 
to the producer to safeguard his profits by securing high prices. 
But he is not satisfied with getting scarcity prices in an open 
market; no! he will have it that Russia will commit an enormity if 
she sends a supply to Great Britain. The sugar which is in good 
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supply in Russia must be warehoused in order that German and 
Austrian producers may have, not a scarcity price, but a scarcity 
price plus something which the action of the Permanent 
Commission can give them by creating a monopoly by regulation. 
That is the position as I write this portion of this paper: a position 
in which Britain is made to stand and deliver, in which the rest 
of Hurope is made to contribute unduly to the illicit gains of the 
sugar producers of Germany, Austria, and France. Dick Turpin 
was a lawless creature who stole; he had not the art and address of 
those who get their Governments to sign a convention, and so make 
themselves sweetly rich. 

Those who have read the reports of the British delegate to the 
Brussels Permanent Commission from time to time, especially to 
the sittings during the autumn of 1911 and the early part of 1912, 
must know that this complacent and indignant American writer is 
inspired in the true line, according to the words and actions of the 
Brussels Commission. Nor are the delegates of Germany and 
Austria-Hungary at Brussels mean artists at negotiation. They 
know how to aim at a nose when they mean to hit the ear. They 
conduct a long discussion, several formal and informal discussions, 
on the amount of sugar which Russia should be empowered to 
export westward in this present and the next ensuing years. No 
doubt they were genuinely interested in that matter, for immediate 
profits were dependent upon it; but they were playing for a further 
goal. Time and again the commission was adjourned, delegates 
dispersed and reassembled after intervals of varying length, while 
pourparlers were conducted on that question of the Russian export. 
Finally, when the matter had dragged from October to February, 
it was found and declared that the settlement of that interesting 
detail was involved, and might be resolved, in and by a readiness 
on behalf of the signatories to the convention to sign an agreement 
for a renewal for five years as from the lst September, 1913. Not 
only so. The British delegate, on giving notice that he could not 
be a party to such an agreement until the House of Commons had 
discussed the situation, when it might decide that it was inadvisable 
to continue a member, was told that the other Powers would sign, 
and go on regulating the supply without Great Britain’s 
concurrence. In short, the lamb of 1902 had become the whirring 
wolf of 1912. The system of close regulating the European sugar 
market, we may presume, is held to have taken root, and the 
producing countries—in this case chiefly Germany, Austria, and 
France—are to be ranged against the one sole buyer—Great 
Britain. In bringing matters to this pass at the commission, as I 
have said already, a little State like Luxembourg counts as much as 
Great Britain. ' 
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I must not be afraid of repeating my attempt to depict this 
extraordinary situation. It is, as I see it, not only a question of 
the supply of sugar on the world’s market: that must tell. It is 
a question how far we shall be parties to a system of regulations 
which restrict the supply even when there is a bad harvest, a 
system which is worked deliberately to that end. No more is it a 
question of bounties. The wily writers for the West India 
Committee do, indeed, fear the recrudescence of bounties. How 
many of the great European States would again enter the bounty- 
giving area? Were they not bitten badly before? But the truth 
is, both as regard European and West India producers, that the 
machinery of the convention and commission is calculated to serve, 
is made to serve, the end of restricting quantity so as to afford gain 
by forcing prices up. Labour is kept at the lowest point; prices 
and profit ata maximum. ‘The combination to be met is composed, 
then, of European and West India interests; the victim, or chief 
victim, Great Britain, her consumers and makers of sugared goods, 
with labour as a by-thought. It is surprising that the patience of 
the country should be so plentiful, and it is evident that a decisive 
course of action should be taken. What should it be? 

The demands made by those who would have all this reformed 
may be stated in various ways. Two things have been shown to 
be burdening consumers and hindering labour and export. The one 
is the 1s. 10d. per cwt. duty still left on sugar, which produces 
about £3,000,000 of revenue, but which costs industry and the 
consumer at least £4,000,000 a year, and probably much more 
indirectly, for it enters into price in so many ways. The other is 
the regulation and suppression of trade by means of the convention 
and its commission sitting at Brussels. We should not rest until 
we get these two things removed from our national orbit. As for 
the duty, it should be abolished. The Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
as I write, has a realised surplus ‘‘ hung up,’’ and amounting to 
the large sum of £6,545,000.* Some fear, and have reason for that 
fear, that the ‘‘ nest egg’’ is intended to be broken against the 
German shipbuilding. It should not be so; there should not be 
any need for such action. The revenue for the future is promising ; 
the estimates for 1912-13 are very low, and the probability is strong 
that there will be another realised surplus on the Ist April, 1913. 
That outlook is more probable still when we know that the growing 
and expanding yield of the Budget for 1909-10 has not reached a 
climax. The Chancellor of the Exchequer should be in a position 
to abolish the Sugar Duty. I hope to have the pleasure to add to 


* Since this was written the Chancellor of the Exchequer has announced that £1,000,000 


will be devoted to the naval expenditure, £5,000,000 applied to the extinction of debt, anda 
sum given by way of a loan to British Hast Africa.—W.M.J.W. f 
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this paper at a later date a paragraph recording this concession on 
the part of the Exchequer. It is due, it has been promised of 
recent years, the money appears to be in hand, trade would be 
stimulated, and every household in the land would share in the 
relief and raise a voice of joy. 

But the “‘choicest Billingsgate ’’ of the reformer and trader 
should be reserved for the Brussels Convention. Denunciation, 
nothing less, and nothing else, is the treatment to be applied here. 
For the benefit of some readers let me explain that I use the word 
*“ denunciation ’’ here in the technical diplomatic sense, not as 
meaning a popular condemnation of the convention. That popular 
condemnation is needed. The walls of Jericho will not fall unless 
somebody blows the horn, and that loudly, and with a gusto. But, 
diplomatically, to denounce a treaty or convention is to give official 
notice of intention to retire from it. In this case it is the policy, 
the only policy, to get the House of Commons to direct the 
Government to take steps to withdraw from the Brussels 
Convention. To accept some nondescript concession again, as was 
done in 1907, by which we remained in the ring, but were not to 
prohibit the import of bountied sugar or to be required to impose 
a countervailing duty, would be worse than playing with the 
subject; and Sir Edward Grey, our Foreign Minister, should be 
made to know and feel that. Nothing short of a complete 
retirement from the convention, leaving other Powers to take their 
own course, is required in the interests of our commerce generally, 
and of the policy governing it, in the interests of the industries 
dependent in large part on a good and cheap supply of sugar, and 
pre-eminently for the welfare of our people in the mass, whose 
cheap and ample supply of food must always remain a prime care 
of us all. 

These things will not be secured for the asking. Efforts, 
continued, skilful, and well-informed, must be put forth. Members 
of Parliament should be made uncomfortable by day and restless 
at night until they have got the Sugar Duty abolished and the 
convention denounced. There is a fulcrum ready for the lever; 
these members, or many of them, have promised to do these things. 
Let their pure minds be kept in remembrance, and let them see 
themselves as others see them. This, it is certain, is the method 
by which the Government may be moved most effectually. 

The prospect, beyond such reforms, is fair. Pity it is that at 
the moment, when trade is vigorous, our makers of confectionery, 
our bakers, our biscuit makers, our jam factories, and our mineral 
water makers have not the open market which is their due. It is 
certain that when the double programme suggested here shall have 
been achieved, and we may look forward with some confidence to 
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that, we may also expect a return of the supreme position in these 
departments of trade and commerce. In any case, import duty 
and regulations which burden our people, say, to the extent of 
£10,000,000 to £12,000,000 annually, are matters which are worth 
removing. Removed, a new day will open, and we may expect to . 
find our winter and its discontent become glorious summer. 
Threats and flouts, Continental bounce, and West India whining 
should not deter us. As for West India, it would be better for us 
to saddle this country with an annual grant than to cripple our trade 
and deprive our people of food by duties and conventions. That 
would not be the same, and would not be acceptable, to West India 
‘* interests; ’’ but it would be a-wise and just policy for all. As 
for the other parties to the Brussels Convention, we may be sure 
that the desire to get a share of the profit arising from supplying the 
British market for sugar will be stronger than any ‘‘ swank ’’ and 
‘* bounce ’’ heard and seen at the halls of Brussels. Let us have 
untaxed sugar, and let us have sugar in the open unrestricted 
market, our future may be anticipated with confidence, and 
there should be hope of satisfaction and plenty. 

Sugar, then, under the Brussels Convention since 1902-3, has 
been sold under conditions of restriction. I add some tables to 
show how the chief producers on the Continent have fared 
meantime, and they should be studied in conjunction with my 
remarks in this paper respecting the motive and policy governing 
the interests. They show how, under a “‘ protective ’’ convention, 
smaller sowings and smaller crops can be made to yield larger 
profits to a few and larger burdens to the many. How long shall 
we allow ourselves to be ridden so? Then under the convention it 
has been shown that much the same has been the condition of our 
West India planters, by whom we were goaded into signing and 
signing again that convention. Their production has not 
expanded ; it has fallen. Why do they support that? The reader 
may be quite sure it is not because the crowd gets a benefit. Then 
look at our industry. It is quite unnecessary to allege that it has 
been ruined; our sugar industries have not. But they might do 
better, and much more labour employed, were our sugar market 
freer, and our power to export free from convention shackles. 
Finally, we ourselves have taxed sugar, a food and a raw material, 
during these convention years. There is no excuse for that now; 
and the reader might do his part in’‘future to see that revenue shall 
not be raised so. As things stand at the moment I write, the 
sugar industry, &c., of this country are carrying a burden of from 
£10,000,000 to £12,000,000 a year quite unnecessarily, and largely 
because of our participation in a diplomatic trick of Continental 
interests. 
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Only by study and some thought will these figures yield their 
secret to the unaccustomed student. They should be used in the 
light of the Brussels Convention, which kept and keeps a ring, and 
prevents nature’s bounty from reaching the consumers. That 
convention enables interested parties to scheme for a smaller 
production, and yet to secure a larger profit from high prices, from 
high prices which are a clog to trade, and may mean the difference 
to many consumers between plenty and a life of stint and shiftiness. 


ADDENDUM. 


Just before the close of the earlier portion of the session Mr. 
Sydney Buxton, M.P., the President of the Board of Trade, in 
reply to Mr. Thos. Lough, M.P., announced that before the 
1st September the Government would give the requisite twelve 
months’ notice of withdrawal from the Brussels Convention. On 
the 7th August, just before the adjournment, the House of 
Commons discussed this matter, the Government stood quite firm 
upon it, and before these words can appear will have ‘‘ denounced ”’ 
the Convention by giving notice of withdrawal. All the leading 
positions taken up in this paper, which was based on official 
reports, were supported in that short discussion in the House of 
Commons. It should be observed carefully that a number of the 
Continental countries have been induced, since April last, to sign 
a renewal of the Convention for another five years, Russia being 
allowed to send westwards—that is, to us—an extra 350,000 tons 
of sugar during the next three years. That probably means that 
by the Permanent Commission at Brussels an attempt will be 
made to regulate the supply of sugar on our market, spite of the 
fact that we are withdrawing from the Convention. Since these 
signatures to a renewal were obtained, however, the withdrawal 
of Great Britain and of Italy from the Convention is a capital fact 
which may alter the position. Many are of opinion that Russia 
will not be long before she breaks away from the Convention, 
- seeing that her liberty to export her sugar is carefully limited by 
those who manipulate the Convention. It is difficult to find a 
reason why Russia should remain in the Convention. 

An attempt has been made by those. who were promoting the 
growth of beet crops in this country to induce the Government to 
remain in the Convention on their behalf. In vain. The idea 
is as objectionable as to remain on behalf of the West Indian 
producers. In general an industry cannot be of permanent value 
unless it-can be conducted on an. economic basis; and for the 
rest, the result, and the object of such a Convention as that of - 
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Brussels is to enable “‘ the interests ’’ to manipulate the market 
in their own favour. An open market avoids favour and does 
not offend justice. 

Just as this was completed our Foreign Office issued copies 
of the correspondence with the Belgian Government respecting the 
decision on the Convention. This proves that on the 5th August 
our Government gave notice in Brussels to withdraw from the 
Convention as from September, 1913. In doing so it added: that 
nothing would be done on this side to encourage bounties, give 
preference to our Colonies, or impose a higher Customs duty on 
beet than on cane sugar; and went on to express the hope that 
the Convention would do nothing inimical to sugar and sugared 
products which would be detrimental to British trade. This last 
point is that to which Britons of every school will turn with much 
interest; and need it be said that it would not do to fall asleep 
over the matter, for is not “‘eternal vigilance the price of liberty ?”’ 
The only object of maintaining the truncated Convention for 
another five years is to try to manipulate the quantity of sugar 
to be placed on the British—that is to say, the best—market. 


W. 
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BY ROBERT SMILLIE. 


NDUSTRIAL struggles of a more or less serious character 
| have been so frequent during recent years that, as a nation, 
we have almost come to look upon strikes and lock-outs as 
ordinary everyday occurrences which: are inevitable. However 
far-reaching their consequences may be in dislocating trade and 
bringing to the very verge of starvation hundreds of thousands of 
the poorest of our people, and even threatening with ruin many 
of the capitalist class, when a settlement of the dispute which is 
the immediate cause of the trouble for the moment comes about, 
when the crisis has passed away, we are apt to forget within a very 
short period the horrors through which we have passed, and settle 
down again to the humdrum of everyday life, to await the next 
upheaval, which may carry with it even more serious consequences 
to industry, and even to the stability of the nation itself, than any 
of the struggles of the past. 

_To such an extent has this apathy and indifference carried us 
that the probability is that by the time this article appears in print 
the public, speaking generally, will have forgotten, to a very great 
extent at least, the serious national crisis caused by the great coal 
strike of the early months of last year. It may be convenient to 
forget as speedily as possible disagreeable experiences of the past, 
but it cannot be the wisest course to merely blot out of the memory 
all the wars of the past, international and industrial, which have 
retarded civilisation, and brought nations and industries to the 
verge of bankruptcy and ruin, without an endeavour being made 
to find out by careful study whether or not there are any lessons 
to be learned from past experience which might be a guide to the 
future. Should we not face the situation and frankly admit at 
once that such industrial upheavals as we have passed through 
recently are evidences of serious discontent, and that there must 
be causes at work of a very insidious nature, which, if laid bare 
and dealt with in an intelligent manner, might be removed, and a 
state of matters established which would lessen to a very great 
extent the chances of a repetition of the chaos and semi-anarchy 
through which we have recently passed? 


THE COAL CRISIS, 1912. 


Any intelligent person who holds the idea that a widespread 
cessation of labour in any of our industries can or does come about 
without serious and well-defined cause must be lacking in 
information as to the situation of matters. The workers do not 
enter light-heartedly into a life-and-death struggle with their 
employers merely for the fun of the thing. The full history of 
most of our recent lock-outs and strikes will ultimately be written 
by an unbiassed historian, and, when it is, it will be found that 
in nearly every case there have been long-standing grievances 
appealed against and left unremedied, cases of habitual ill-treatment 
of individuals, and often general tyranny borne with impatience, 
which might at any time break out into open revolt when an 
opportunity presented itself. 


THE REVOLT OF THE MINERS. 


When a general strike of the miners of Great Britain was 
declared on the first of March last year there were many people 
who seemed to be awakening from sleep, and who began to. ask 
themselves what the trouble was all about. The majority of the 
people of this country do not seem to take any interest in the 
mining community, unless at a time when a fearful calamity 
takes place, which sweeps into eternity in a few seconds some 
hundreds of human souls, leaving many mothers, widows, and 
children weeping over the loss of the dear ones, and incidentally 
leading to those acts of noble heroism in rescue work which have 
characterised the miner in every part of the country—at those 
times heartfelt sympathy goes out to the miners and their 
dependents. Then it is freely admitted that men and lads engaged 
in such hazardous employment should receive special and even 
generous treatment. . After a little while, however, when the 
excitement. dies down, the general feeling seems to be that the 
miner is a well paid, State protected, almost’a pampered individual. 


THE MINERS AND ORGANISATION. 


The miners were amongst the first of the workers of this 
country to recognise the value of combination. The dangerous 
nature of their calling, and the petty tyranny to which they were 
often subjected, taught them the lesson that union was strength, 
and that many reforms which could not be secured while they 
stood as individuals could be accomplished if they were knit together 
in combination. The consequence of this was that, even when it 
was a crime for workmen to combine, the miners in many localities 
had their unions, and held their business meetings in secret. 

When the laws against workers” combinations were repealed 
trades unionism amongst miners received a great impetus, and 
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associations sprang into being in almost every centre of the country. 
The first aim of fhe associated miners was to improve wages by , 
collective bargaining, to regulate the hours of labour, and to appeal 
to Parliament for greater safety through mining legislation. 

In some parts: of the country the miners’ unions were 
stable concerns, while in other districts the organisations were 
intermittent, lasting only long enough to prove their weakness 
through the failure of a strike undertaken to improve in some 
respect the position of the mine workers. Even in the early days 
of the mining organisations strikes and lock-outs were far more 
frequent than they are to-day, but seldom, of course, on a very 
extensive scale. For many years the idea of national union, or 
even federation, had not a front place in the miners’ programme ; 
but it gradually dawned upon those who were taking a leading part 
in the unions that national organisation was just as much a 
necessity to undertake national work for the miners as local unions 
were required for the protection of local interests. Over thirty 
years ago what was called a national union was formed, which 
joined together by a rather weak federation all the then existing 
miners’ unions. Its chief purpose was the securing of legislative 
reforms, and it was very useful in this respect. No attempt was 
made by this body to deal with the wages question on national 
lines, though on many occasions valuable financial assistance was 
given to districts in which the men were engaged locally in a fight 
for improved conditions. 

Up to about the year 1890 wages in the mining trade fluctuated 
upward and downward more frequently, and with greater rapidity, 
than has been the case recently, and it was a fixed principle, 
recognised by both mine owners and workmen, that the selling 
price of coal should govern the wages of the miners, and, even 
when unbridled and foolish competition amongst the owners 
themselves reduced the price of coal a long way below its real 
value, the workmen’s wages were the only point of relief to which. 
coal masters could turn, and reduction after reduction took place. 

-About this time a new idea was enunciated by some of the 
younger amongst the men’s leaders. . At conference after 
conference the idea of a minimum point, below which wages 
should not fall, was put forward and backed up by powerful 
arguments. It was suggested that the minimum should be fixed 
at a reasonable point, and that wages should govern prices, rather 
than that prices should govern wages. This new principle was 
scouted, even by some of the older leaders of the miners, as 
utopian. It was against the law of supply and demand, they said, 
and it could never be realised. About the time that the minimum 
wage was first advocated at a conference, in the year 1886, a 
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strike against a reduction in wages.of 15: per cent. took’ place in 
the county: of Northumberland. The strike lasted nearly four 
months, and ultimately the men resumed work at a reduction of 
123 per cent. in steam coal collieries, and 61 per cent. in soft 
coal collieries. . Shortly after this dispute a strike. against a 
reduction in wages took place in the county of Durham, and after’a 
struggle lasting some: months a settlement was.come to by which 
the men accepted a reduction in wages. 


A NEW IDEA AND A NEW FEDERATION. 


In 1890 a new national organisation was formed, called the 
** Miners’ Federation of Great Britain.’ This new movement was 
‘Inaugurated by the men who favoured the idea of pressing forward 
the ideal of a recognised minimum wage, and the chief objects 
aimed at were the living wage and a legislative eight hours day 
for miners. Of course, it also aimed at assisting any district 
connected with the federation which might be in difficulties, and 
ef securing by legislative enactment measures for greater safety 
in and about the mines. At its first inauguration the new 
federation consisted of what was known as the English districts, 
leaving out Durham and Northumberland, the two important and 
well-organised northern counties. The miners of Scotland and 
South Wales were poorly organised at this time, and not in a 
position to throw in their lot with the new movement. © The 
following districts composed the federation as its first conference :— 
Yorkshire, Lancashire. and Cheshire, Leicestershire, South 
Derbyshire, North Wales, and Cumberland. Delegates at the first 
conference represented a membership of 166,000. The newly- 
formed federation had an early opportunity of testing its loyalty 
to the principle of a minimum wage. In 1893 miners’ wages in 
the federated: English counties stood at a point representing 50 
per cent. higher than the 1888 basis. The wages in 1888. stood 
at the lowest point which had been reached for nearly half a 
century, and from 1888. to 1894 advances amounting to 50 per 
cent. on the 1888 basis had been secured. The mine 
owners in the. federated English area intimated a reduction 
in’ wages on the ground ‘that trade was bad and ‘prices 
of coal had fallen. The ‘Miners’ Federation decided to 
oppose any reduction, claiming that the rate then existing should 
be recognised as the lowest living minimum. As the employers 
insisted upon a reduction, a strike was declared, and the miners_ 


|. in the whole of the federated area loyally carried out the mandate. 


The stoppage lasted for eighteen weeks, and through the 
- intervention of Lord Rosebery a settlement was ultimately effected, 
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the workmen returning to work under agreement, and with a 
Conciliation Board established for the future regulation of wages, 
but without any reduction. The victory of the federated forces, 
dearly bought as it was when one considers the suffering it entailed, 
gave a fillip to the minimum wage ideal, and in January, 1894, 
the Scottish miners were admitted into the Miners’ Federation. 
In this year the wages of the Scottish miners stood at 50 per cent. 
above the 1888 basis, advances having been secured during the 
stoppage of the previous year in the English coal fields. The 
Scottish mine owners demanded a reduction of 1s. per day, or 
25 per cent. on the 1888 basis. The Scottish miners put their case 
before a conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, 
and, with the consent of that body, a general stoppage took place 
in Scotland in June, 1894. The strike lasted from fifteen weeks in 
some districts to seventeen weeks in others, but ultimately the 
men were forced to resume work at the reduction of 25 per cent. 
The English districts supported the Scottish members financially to 
the fullest extent in their power. 

In 1897 the miners of South Wales entered into a strike having 
for its object the abolition of the existing sliding scale, by which 
their wages had been regulated for many years, and the recognition 
of the principle of the minimum wage. This stoppage was 
practically general over the South Wales coal field, and, though 
the men made a splendid fight, which lasted for about nineteen 
weeks, they had to resume work ultimately without having secured 
their object. This fight, however, led to the abolition of the sliding 
scale and the establishment of a powerful organisation which 
ultimately led to the formation of a Conciliation Board and the 
recognition of the principle of the minimum wage. : 

During the time that these struggles were in progress the 
miners in the other districts which were not affected continued at 
work, and, although the stoppages led to considerable dislocation 
of trade in the districts affected, the nation as a whole did not 
feel the effect very much, and, as the output was largely increased 
in the districts where the men were at work, the shortage caused 
by the sectional stoppage was partly covered. This fact brought 
home to the leaders of the miners in the various districts the 
necessity which existed for widening the sphere of influence of the 
_ national organisation in order that general action might be taken 
over the whole of the British coal field should the necessity arise. 
Shortly after the strike of 1897 the South Wales miners joined 
the Miners’ Federation, and a few years later they were followed 
by the two northern counties, Northumberland and Durham, who 
had remained outside chiefly because of their opposition to the 
eight hours day by law. : 
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BUILDING UP THE NATIONAL MOVEMENT. 


In spite of the fact that in most of the big fights which had been 
entered upon during the previous ten years the men had been 
defeated, the membership of the local county organisations of the 
miners went up by leaps and bounds, and the inclusion of Scotland, 
South Wales, Northumberland, and Durham into the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain raised the membership of that body 
from 166,000 in 1893 to 600,000 in 1909. In every district 
during this period there had been an enormous increase in 
membership, and the central federation became the largest and 
most powerful organisation of its kind in the world. 

In 1909 a reduction of 25 per cent. in wages was again 
threatened in the Scottish coal field, and, as this would have brought 
the miners’ wages under the point which they had decided to 
Insist upon as a minimum, it was decided by a conference of the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain to resist the reduction. A 
ballot of the whole members was taken, and an enormous majority 
voted in favour of a general stoppage should the reduction of wages 
in Scotland be insisted upon. As the result of negotiations which 
were entered into at the Board of Trade in London, it was 
ultimately agreed that the threatened reduction should’ be 
withdrawn, and a three years’ agreement was entered into. An 
agreement subsequently entered into between the South Wales mine 
owners and the representatives of the workmen secured the 
recognition of the minimum wage in South Wales. ~ 


.MORE RECENT EVENTS. 


It was necessary to deal at length with the history of the 
mining movement during the past few years in order that more 
recent developments may be more easily understood. During the 
general miners’ strike of last year those who were deeply interested, 
but were not in close touch with the inner workings of the 
movement, had great difficulty in understanding what the real 
issue between the mine owners and their workers was. It was 
pointed out that the miners in all of the districts had already 
secured the recognition of the minimum wage, and if this were 
so the present trouble was quite unnecessary. Hven newspapers 

circulating in mining districts, which are usually well informed 
upon mining questions, confessed themselves at a loss to 
understand what the real issue between the workmen and the 
employers was. To the mine owners and the miners there was 
never any dubiety as to the cause of the dispute, and the importance 
of the principle involved was exemplified by the tenacity with — 
which both sides held to their points and refused to. give way. 
The minimum wage dealt with in this article up to the present 
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time has been the minimum percentage higher than the rates 
ruling in 1888, and applying to wages generally. The recognition 
of the minimum wage by agreement was an understanding that 
no general reduction in wages could take place below. a certain 
point, understood in some districts as 374 per cent. higher than 
the wages in 1888, which were taken as a basis. In other districts 
the general minimum recognised was 50 per cent. higher than the 
rates of 1888. While this recognised minimum wage rate protected 
the workman against a general reduction in wages below a certain 
point, it did not protect the individual workman under all 
circumstances. Miners working at the coal face engaged at coal 
getting are, generally speaking, paid by fixed ton rates, and the 
amount of wages earned depends upon the amount of material 
produced. Many difficulties may come in his way, such as thin 
coal, hard coal, water, faults, &c., which make it impossible for a 
miner to produce the amount of coal which would be his output 
under normal conditions.. He: might thus find that, while his ton 
rate remains the same, and an equal amount of effort is expended 
by him, his wages might be less by 1s., 2s., or 3s. per day. In 
many price lists most of the difficulties which may be met with 
are provided for, and where this is not done an agreement is often 
arrived at between the workmen and the management. In 
thousands of cases, however, it was found that workmen who 
suffered in their earnings through abnormal conditions in the mine 
were harshly treated, and often denied any redress at the end of 
the pay. The amount of wages in many cases under the above 
circumstances depended upon the caprice of some under official, 
who, whatever his own feelings might be in the matter, was 
responsible for keeping the expenses down to the lowest possible 
amount. Another complaint of a long-standing nature, which is 
fairly common in many mining districts, is that of over-crowding 
of certain sections of the mine. As a miner is paid by results, it is 
fairly obvious that, although his working place may be normal, 
unless the material produced by him is taken away regularly, and 
to the full extent of his ability to produce, he falls short of his 
wages. Thus, if forty miners who are paid by results are working 
in a section where the haulage arrangements are suitable to 
remove the material produced by thirty-five men only, then there is 
a loss of earnings over the forty miners equal to the wages of five — 
men. Again, if was found to be no uncommon thing for bodies of 
miners to go into the pit, expecting to accomplish a day’s work, 
and then to find that. it would be some time before work could 
be commenced, as something had gone wrong. In some cases 
they might be required to wait for two or three hours before starting 
to work, and, of course, at the end of the shift they found that 
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their earnings were considerably curtailed. In many instances, 
where men could not get started to work at the usual time, they 
have claimed the right to return home again, but they have been 
told that they must remain underground or leave the employment 
altogether. Another serious grievance which helped to fan the 
flame of discontent which ultimately led to the final crisis was 
the low rates of wages paid to boys and other grades of underground 
workers. While general advances of wages have been secured 
over the whole British coal field since the 1888 period, it was 
found, when careful inquiry was made, that in many districts 
adult underground workers in some grades of employment were 
working for less than 4s. per day, and that many thousands of 
boys of from thirteen years to fourteen years of age were receiving 
less than 2s. per day. The growing discontent with this state 
of matters had found expression at conference after conference, 
and it was fully understood that it was only a matter of time until 
action of a drastic nature would be taken to secure redress unless 
the employers, either nationally or through the local Conciliation 
Boards, came to an agreement whereby the question of abnormal 
places, at least, would be settled on a satisfactory basis. 

Although these grievances applied to all of the districts. to 
some extent, the question of non-payment for abnormal places 
caused more discontent in South Wales than in any other of the 
British coal fields.. The position in South Wales in connection 
with abnormal places was aggravated to some extent by a 
rather peculiar method by which the men at many collieries were 
paid for the material produced. It has been pointed out in this 
article that miners, generally speaking, are paid a certain rate per 
ton. for the coal produced. The usual system is to pay on gross 
weight, but many coal masters in South Wales and a few in 
Fifeshire pay only on the large coal sent to the surface, the small 
coal or dross being produced without any payment, or in some 
cases a few coppers per ton. The small coal is taken from the 
large coal on the surface by a system known as “ Billy Fairplay,”’ 
and it often happens that under certain circumstances a workman 
may find that at the end of the day he has produced more small 
coal than large, and, though he may have left a large portion of 
‘the small coal in the mine,. his earnings may be reduced by 
one-third or even by one-half. It thus turns out that, if the coal 
in a miner’s working place becomes hard and difficult to produce, 
his earnings are limited on account of limited output. On the 
other hand, a miner who is working under the ‘‘ Billy Fairplay ”’ 
method of weighing finds that when the coal in his working place 
turns yery soft, and he is able to produce a greater quantity of it, 
his wages are limited because he produces a greater proportion of 
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every conference naturally clamoured for something being done 
of a national. character to secure payment for abnormal places. 
It must be remembered that at this period of the proceedings the 
agitation was strictly confined to the question of fair payment to 
miners. when their working places changed from normal to 
abnormal, and when their earnings were curtailed through no fault 
of their own, and often, indeed, when they were working a great 
deal harder than they required to do.under. ordinary conditions. 
It will hardly be denied that this claim was a reasonable one, and 
most people would think that it would only require to be put 
forward and it would at-once be conceded, but this is not so. 

As the result of a resolution passed at a national conference, 
the miners’ representatives approached the coal masters. locally 
with a view to getting a settlement of the abnormal place question. 
At a further national conference it was reported that all local 
efforts had failed, and it was then agreed to ask the coal masters to 
. convene a joint conference representative of the whole coal mining 
trade of Great Britain in the hope that a national settlement of the 
abnormal place question might be arrived at. 


In order to make it clear what the claims of the miners were 
at this time, it will be well to give the resolution of the special 
conference of the men’s delegates which led to the calling of a 
joint conference of employers and workmen. This resolution was 
passed after the failure of the local negotiations to secure a 
settlement :— 

That, having heard the reports from the districts on the abnormal places 
question, this conference instructs the officials of this federation to arrange 
with the coal owners of the United Kingdom for a joint meeting to consider the 
question of paying the district minimum rate for work in abnormal places. 
Failing to get satisfaction on this question, that a conference be called without 
delay, to decide on a ballot of all the members of the federation to ascertain 
if they are in favour of ceasing work until the district minimum wage is 
obtained. 

This joint conference was held in the Westminster Palace 
Hotel, London, on September 29th, 1911, and the case on behalf 
of the men was put by the then President of the Miners’ Federation, 
the late Mr. E. Edwards, M.P. Mr. Edwards stated the claims 
of the men in a most forcible manner, but without passion or 
bitterness. The representatives of the employers, after full 
consideration, submitted the following proposals :— ie 

(1) The owners recognise the right of workmen who are engaged in 


places which are abnormal to receive wages commensurate with the work 
performed. : 1 a. 
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(2) The customs and circumstances of the different districts vary so much 
that it is, in the opinion of the coal owners, impossible to deal with the 
question collectively as applied to the whole kingdom, and, therefore, the 
method of dealing with it can only be satisfactorily settled locally in the 
different districts. 

(3) This collective meeting of coal owners, therefore, recommends the 
coal owners of the various districts of the kingdom to meet the representatives 
of the men in their respective districts when requested to do so. 

It must be understood that, in coming to the foregoing resolution, the 
meeting must not be assumed to have done anything in abrogation of existing 
agreements. 


_ These proposals were considered by the men’s side, but could 
not be accepted, but the following counter proposal was submitted 
to the coal owners :— 

That this joint conference of coal owners’ and miners’ representatives 
recognise the right of a miner working at the coal face at the fixed tonnage 
rates to receive full wages if employed in an abnormal place, the rate to be 
the average rate of wages previously earned by the workman under normal 
conditions, which shall not be less than the recognised minimum or county 
average rate paid in each district. 

Further, machinery shall be set up in the various districts for the purpose 
of deciding the question as to whether the place in dispute is abnormal. 
Pending the settlement of the dispute as to whether or not the place is 
abnormal, the man to be paid the district rate. 

The employers could not accept this proposal, and the meeting 
broke up without coming to any decision. 

The delegates who had met the owners in the joint national 
conference held a meeting immediately after the failure of the 
negotiations, and as a proof that they were anxious to secure a 
settlement without resorting to drastic measures passed the 
following resolution :— 

That, in view of the employers having admitted the right of men working 
in abnormal places to be paid fair wages, and of their having recommended 
that the owners in each district should enter into an arrangement to carry this 
out, we hereby recommend that the owners in each district should now be 
met on the subject, and a national conference be held at the earliest possible 
date to consider the result of further negotiations. 


There is no possible doubt that, had the mine owners at this 
joint national meeting met the men in a more reasonable spirit, 
a settlement would have been effected, and the ultimate struggle 
avoided. It was already felt by the-men’s representatives, however; 
that there was a strong section in the ranks of the owners who 
were adverse to a settlement of the men’s claims on anything like 
reasonable grounds, and that the strongest opposition came from 
the coal owners of South Wales and Scotland. The clause in the 
employers’ proposal, ‘‘ commensurate with the work performed,” 
had often been heard before, and if their proposal had been accepted 
as it stood matters were left exactly where they were. The difficulty 
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which the men had to face in dealing with a claim for payment 
for abnormal places was that in most cases the management 
claimed the sole right of judgment as to whether or not a working 
place was normal or abnormal. At the majority of collieries there 
was no joint machinery set up to deal with claims of this nature, 
and the workmen were getting tired of being told, when claims 
were put in, that it was the men who were deficient, and not 
the places. That, as a matter of fact, a large body of the miners 
were malingerers, who wished to claim money in the shape of 
wages for which they were not entitled. 


At this time Mr. Edwards told the coal owners that they had 
shut the door on any hope of a settlement, and in the struggle 
which was now inevitable the claims of the men would not be so 
modest as those which the employers had disposed of in such a 
light-hearted manner. There was now very little expectation on 
the part of the workmen that local negotiations with the employers 
would serve any good purpose. Nevertheless, local meetings were 
arranged in accordance with the advice given by the delegates who 
had attended the joint conference, but the outcome was again 
failure. 


THE SOUTHPORT CONFERENCE. 


This brings us up to the annual conference of the Miners’ 
Federation of Great Britain, which opened in Southport on 
October 8rd, 1911. On the agenda for this meeting were several 
resolutions dealing with the general wages question, payment for 
abnormal places, &c., and it was generally agreed that the 
federation had reached a crisis in its history, and that before the 
proceedings closed a general resolution would be carried dealing 
with the question of a guaranteed individual minimum wage for 
every person employed underground. The long delay in dealing 
with the question of payment for abnormal places had caused 
disappointment and bitterness. feeling ran high, and several 
important resolutions on the agenda did not receive the attention 
due to them; the minds of the delegates were centred upon the 
action to be taken to secure a guarantee that men and boys 
connected with the federation would be assured of reasonable wages 
for work performed underground. rec 


The following resolutions in connection with the wages question 
appeared on the agenda :— 


From Durham :— 


That we seek through the Miners’ Federation that the minimum wage 
of this county shall not be below 6s. per day, the percentage to come on or 
off at the same ratio as at present. : 
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From Yorkshire —— 


That the annual conference of the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain 
believes that the time has come when a special effort should be made to 
extend and raise the present minimum to at least 8s. per day for colliers, and 
remits to the Executive Committee to devise the best means of raising the 
present minimum in the federation area to that extent. 


From Somerset :— 


That the federation take immediate steps to secure an individual district 
minimum wage for all men and boys working in mines in the area of the 
federation, without any reference to working places being abnormal. 

From Lancashire and Cheshire :— 


That. the employers in the federated area be called upon to pay a 
minimum wage of 7s. a day for all coal getters, and to provide lights, 
explosives, and tools free of cost. In the event of the employers refusing to 
agree to this by the Ist November, 1911, then the 21st rule to be put into 
operation to demand the same. 

It will be noticed that none of those resolutions dealt with the 
question of abnormal places, but in one of them the “‘ individual 
district minimum wage for all men and boys working in mines ”’ 
is mentioned for the first time. ' 

In addition to those resolutions, the Scottish Miners’ Federation 
had a motion down, that at the end of the existing wages 
agreement in Scotland, July, 1912, the federation assist the 
Scottish miners in raising their minimum wage from 6s. to 7s. 
per day. After some discussion it was agreed to appoint a 
committee to draft a composite resolution to include the principle 
aimed at in all of the resolutions on the agenda dealing with the 
wages question, and, as the result, the following resolution (which 
ultimately was known as the Southport resolution) was. placed’ 
before the conference :— 

That the federation take immediate steps to secure an individual district 
minimum wage for all men and boys working in mines in the area of the 
federation without any reference to the working places being abnormal. 

In the event-of the employers refusing to agree to this, then the amended 


21st rule of the federation be put into operation to demand the same. That 
a conference be called on November 14th for the purpose of taking action under 


Rule 21. 

Rule 21 referred to in this resolution provides for a ballot being 
taken over the whole federation area on the question of a general 
strike. 

At a conference held in London on the 14th and 15th November, 
1911, reports were taken from the various districts, after which 
the following resolution was agreed to:— 


That this conference, having heard reports from districts on the minimum | 
wage question, is glad to learn that those districts and counties associated with 
the English Conciliation Board have obtained from the committee of the 
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employers’ side of the board the principle of the minimum wage for all men 
and boys working underground. We, therefore, are of opinion that this 
conference should stand adjourned to a further date, so that further efforts 
may be made to bring about a satisfactory settlement. 

At this period the men’s leaders began to feel that some sections 
of the mine owners were not desirous of having the dispute settled 
in a peaceful manner, and in view of the fact that the English 
coal masters, covering nearly the whole of the important midland 
counties, seemed willing to accept the principle which the men 
sought to establish, the feeling grew stronger that an effort should 
be made to have any further negotiations carried on nationally, 
in order that a general settlement might be arrived at. As the 
outcome of this feeling, the following resolution was carried :— 

That this conference, having heard the reports from all districts in 
reference to a demand for a district minimum wage, is of opinion that the 
best course to pursue at the present juncture with a view to attaining that 
object with the least delay is to negotiate nationally; and we, therefore, 
instruct the Executive Committee of the Federation to formulate a claim for 
each district. -And, in order to give effect to this resolution, the Executive 
Committee, with additional representatives, meet the coal owners of Great 
Britain at the earliest date, and report immediately thereafter to a national 
conference, but that this resolution shall not prevent or interfere with the 
negotiations now being carried on in the various districts of the federation, and 
that this conference stands adjourned to December 20th to receive final reports. 

A further national conference was held in London on December 
20th, at which reports were given in from various districts. The 
reports went to show that little, if any, progress had been 
made in the negotiations which had taken place since the previous 
conference. There was still hope that in what was known as the 
English area terms might be arranged, but, as the miners were 
now determined to have a national settlement or none, it was 
decided that a ballot vote. of the members be taken on the question 
of a national strike. 

It was agreed that the ballot should be taken on the 10th, 11th, 
and 12th January, 1912, and that no half members be allowed to 
vote. It was further resolved that, in the event of the ballot 
resulting in favour of a national strike, notices should be given in 
in every district so that all might terminate by the end of February, 
1912. 

The General Secretary, Mr. Ashton, was to be supplied from 
every district with the claims to be put forward by the men, so 
that they might be tabulated. The form of ballot paper adopted 
is rather interesting, as it proves that the miners, in pressing their 
claims for a recognised wage for all men and boys. employed 
underground, were willing to agree that joint machinery should be 
set up in every districtto ensure that the employers should be 


protected against injustice. 
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The following is a copy of the ballot paper : — 
ds Are you in favour of giving notice to establish the principle of an 
individual minimum wage for every man and boy working underground in every 
district in Great Britain? 

That during negotiations special machinery be set up in each district 
for dealing with exceptional cases, such as old and infirm workmen. 

At a conference held in Birmingham on January 19th, 1912, it 
was reported that the ballot vote showed an enormous majority in 
favour of a general stoppage, and in none of the districts was a 
majority shown against a strike. The following resolutions were 
passed at this conference :— 

Seeing that the ballot vote is in favour of tendering notices in accordance 
with the resolutions passed at the conference held on December 21st, 1911, 


this conference agrees that notices be tendered in every district so as to 
terminate at the end of February. 


And also :— 


That an intimation be made to the emplovers that the workmen’s 
representatives are prepared to meet them to continue negotiations in the 
districts and nationally with a view to arriving at a satisfactory settlement. 

At this time the claims of the various districts were tabulated, 
and, after some modifications by the men’s executive, were 
presented to a conference held in London on February 2nd. 

The following are the claims formulated for an individual 
minimum wage in each district for piece workers getting coal :— 


Sud. ig ale 

Morkshire son. pee ae. ceeaeas. cee ase te IBYISEOL, Janeane at nine ce sea easar acer 4 11 
TiQNCASDING \. s<sespebes poses Seeeeee (eRe) Cumberland) @..7.cessesses«ceacees 6 6 
Midland Federation ... 6s. to 7 0 } Scotland asc as dracsaseivere acme 6 0 
Derbyshire ........ 7s. ltd. to7 6 South Wales ... 7s. lid. to 7 6 
INGEEBL Ratti odet de eee wcesete uae tease T 6 Northumberland ...:.. 6s. to 7 2 
iNorthraWales! 1220.25c3.5-5 sceceotes 6 0 ID\ohdckned sana readecrepoocooarbece 6 14 
MUSIC OS FOE taohs.w doc aden wan teae sere ie a Moneshion, Dean, .oscshaceseeaacton 5 6 
South Derbyshire ............... 6 6 Cle Vel smd Wy cose acticin aasiasisesists dom. 5 10 
DOMICISOL cas ssusecarccsescicesostess 4 11 


In addition to this the following claims were put forward :— 


Individual minimum wages for all piece workers other than colliers to 
be arranged by districts themselves as near as possible to the present wages, 

That no underground adult worker shall receive a rate of wages less than 
5s. per shift; this not to apply to Somerset, Bristol, or Forest of Dean. _ 

Seeing. that the.rates paid to the underground workers who are paid by 
the day are so complex and difficult to deal with generally, we leave this 
matter to districts, with instructions that they endeavour to arrange minimum 
rates for each class or grade of these workers locally to each district. 

Arrangements for boys’ wages to be left for districts, but to be not less 
than 2s. per day. 


When we consider the dangerous, laborious, and uncomfortable 
nature of underground labour, it is surprising how modest the 
demands of the men were, especially in view of the power wielded 
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by their great organisation, which could paralyse, by a general 
stoppage, most of the great and important industries of the 
kingdom. 

The industrial war clouds were lowering. Every moment 
brought the country into closer range with what threatened to be 
greater than any labour struggle the world had ever seen. Yet 
the coal masters showed no sign of agreeing to the principle that 
there should be some guarantee given to the underground workers 
that for every day spent underground there would be a decent rate 
of wages given. 

Although there was a very strong war party in the ranks of 
the miners, the majority of the leaders were anxious for peace if it 
could be secured upon honourable terms, and another special 
conference was held in London on February 28th. At this meeting 
the following resolutions were carried :— 

That we reaffirm the resolution passed on the 7th inst. by the Executive 
Committee and the seventeen additional representatives from districts, and 
we repeat that there can be no settlement of the present dispute unless the 
principle of an individual minimum wage for all men and boys employed 
underground is agreed to by the colliery owners. We are still willing to meet 
the colliery owners at any time they desire to discuss the minimum wage 
rates of each district, as agreed upon at a special conference of this federation. 

Another resolution of some significance was passed at this 
conference :— 

That such men be allowed to work on the expiration of the notices as 
are required for the general safety of the mines, to attend to the ventilation, 
keep the water out of the mines, and attend to the feeding of the ponies, but 
in no case must these men be allowed to produce coal, and they must be on a 
day-to-day notice. 

These resolutions show two things—that the men were still 
willing even at the last hour to negotiate, and also that they had 
no desire to ruin the mines. 

These conferences and resolutions are dealt with at some length 
with a view to showing that the representatives of the miners 
during those trying times were willing to negotiate on details if 
the mine owners accepted the principle for which the men 
contended. Perhaps the most remarkable thing in connection with 
this dispute was the patience shown by the men’s representatives 
during the long months of conferences and negotiations, local and 
national. 

For over: seven months the claims of the miners for fair 
consideration at the hands of the coal masters had been dealt with 
on mining platforms in every mining centre. They had urged 
their claims with a moderation which was remarkable, but with a 
persistency which should have left no doubt in the minds of all 
concerned that a general stoppage was inevitable unless their 
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claims were conceded. Yet up to the last the general public 
seemed to be imbued with the idea that no strike would take place ; 
that some concession would be made that would ensure peace, or 
that at the last moment the miners would think better of it and 
agree to continue at work. The patience with which the miners 
carried on the negotiations during the few months preceding the 
general stoppage proves that, however advanced they may be 
otherwise, they are slow and conservative in their methods. There 
is probably no trade union with anything like the same amount of 
power in their hands which would have carried on for such a long 
period negotiations of this character. 

_ When the delegates left the conference on the 28th February 
they were well aware that when they were again invited to a 
conference the whole of the coal miners of the country would be 
idle. There were doubts in the minds of some people as to whether 
or not the miners would be loyal to the ballot vote and the 
resolution of their conference, but there were no doubts on that 
score in the minds of the representatives of the miners. They 
were in close touch with the men, and they knew that for a long 
time past the rank and file of their vast organisation were looking 
forward to an opportunity for testing the strength of their 
association. And now the time had come, and, with amazing 
unanimity, the tools of toil were laid down, and the overworked 
and oft-neglected and despised grubber in the bowels of the earth 
went in for a long holiday. 

In some parts of the coal fields the notices were up before 
the 28th February, but the men did not wait until all of the 
contracts finished; as notices run out work stopped, and on the 
1st of March the coal miners’ stoppage was universal. 

Within a few days of the general strike a further joint 
conference was held in London, but, like its predecessors, it 
proved abortive, and it could be clearly seen that the representatives 
of the Scottish and Welsh mine owners—who accused the workmen 
of breach of contract—were not in a mood to come to terms. This 
seemingly final failure to effect a settlement evidently forced the 
Government to the conclusion that there was no hope of any 
rautual arrangement between the mine owners and the miners, and 
that if anything could be done by outside influence it was time 
that action should be taken. The probability is that the Cabinet 
had been paying close attention to the course of events for some 
time, but that they felt that any interference by Government 
officials, however high they stood in the councils of the State, 
' might, if prematurely offered, do more harm than good. Now, 
however, on the very eve of a general stoppage of the mines, the 
Prime Minister requested the representatives of both sides to meet 
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with certain members of the Cabinet, at different times, in order 
that the Government might be placed in possession of the true 
position of matters, and to what extent the parties were divided. 
Those preliminary meetings took place at the Foreign Office, the 
Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Edward Grey, and Mr. 
Sidney Buxton representing the Government. 


On hearing the men’s side of the question Mr. Asquith 
expressed himself as being favourably impressed, and ultimately 
stated that the claim of the miners for the recognition of the 
principle of the minimum seemed fair and reasonable. The 
Government, he said, were convinced that there were cases in 
which underground workers were not paid reasonable and fair 
wages, and, further, that this should not be so. The result of the 
Government's: action was that the representatives of both sides 
were ultimately brought together in joint conference under the 
chairmanship of the Prime Minister, but, while the meetings were 
of a fairly friendly nature when.the circumstances under which 
they were held are taken into consideration, it was found 
impossible to secure agreement. The whole of the English 
mine owners, Durham and Northumberland, as well as the great 
midland counties, expressed themselves as willing to accept the 
principle of the individual minimum wage, if safeguards for their 
protection could be devised, but the Scottish and Welsh coal 
owners refused to give way. The men’s representatives were 
willing to give any reasonable safeguards which might be devised 
to protect the mine owners against malingering or other injustice, 
but insisted that not merely the principle should be recognised, but 
the schedules put forward for coal getters, and also the 5s. per 
day for adults, and the 2s. per day as the lowest wage for boys. 


Strenuous efforts were made by the Prime Minister and his 
colieagues to bring the parties nearer to each other, but all to no 
purpose, and he had ultimately to confess to the House of 
Commons and to the nation that he had failed to secure a 
settlement of the dispute, and that the Government had decided 
to introduce a Mines Minimum Wage Bill into Parliament, and he ~ 
asked for the whole-hearted support of all sections of the House to 
pass it into law. 


When the Bill was brought in, the mine owners accepted the 
inevitable, and decided to use their influence to secure that the 
Bill, when it became law, would do them the least possible injury ; 
and. the miners, though they did not want legislative interference, 
decided to do their best to make the Bill as useful an ‘‘ Act’ as 
it was possible to make it with the limited influence they had in 
Parliament. 
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__ The Government refused from the first to put the coal getters’ 
schedules into the Bill on the ground that they had not sufficient 
infcrmation in their possession to justify them in doing so. It 
was fairly generally expected, however, that the famous 5s. and 
2s. clauses would be put into the Bill, as the Government 
representatives had declared that those figures seemed reasonable 
and fair, but those were not included, and this omission was 
bitterly disappointing to the miners. 

The mine-owning interest, generally speaking, in the House of 
Commons fought the Bill clause by clause and line by line. They 
were antagonistic to this particular Bill, but they were far more 
bitterly opposed to the principle which underlay the measure. 
They did not like the idea that Parliament should affirm . by 
legislation that minimum rates of wages should be fixed in any 
industry. The miners had the whole-hearted support of the Labour 
party, the members of which did everything in their power to 
increase the usefulness of this most important and far-reaching 
measure. The Labour members did not succeed in getting all of 
their own proposals into the Bill, nor in eliminating some of its 
most objectionable clauses, and, at the request of the miners, the 
party voted against the third reading on the ground that the wages 
schedules were not included. The Bill went speedily through the 
House of Lords, and early in April it passed its final stages and 
issued from the legislature as the Mines Minimum Wage Act. 

The strike, which began on March Ist, continued during the 
time that the later joint conferences were being held, and while 
the wage Bill was being discussed in Parliament. During the 
last few weeks before the strike, when it was realised that a 
stoppage was inevitable, many of the railway companies and public 
works, who were large consumers of coal, had largely increased 
their stocks of coal. This had the effect of preventing the dearth 
of coal from being so severely felt as it otherwise would have been, 
but towards the end of the fourth week hundreds of public works 
were shut down, while the railway companies cut off a large 
proportion of their trains, and hundreds of thousands of workers 
outside the ranks of the miners were thrown idle. Coal masters 
and coal merchants who had stocks of coal on hand increased their _ 
prices to a shameful rate, and many of the poorer classes of the — 
people were not only workless but were without food or fuel. 
Happily the weather during the mining stoppage was not so cold 
as it usually is during March, or the condition of the poor people 
with empty grates would have been inconceivably worse than it 
was. The Mines Minimum Wage Act affirmed the principle that 
it should. be an implied term of contract that a minimum wage 
should be paid to every person in every grade of underground ° 
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labour, unless in cases of persons who were exempted from this 
clause on account of old age, infirmity, or from other causes, to 
be fixed by joint boards, and machinery to be set up under the 
Act. When the Act finally became law it was doubtful whether 
or not the mine workers would accept it, or at least: resume work 
until the joint boards had completed their work, and until it was 
known what the minimum rates were to be for the various grades 
in the different districts. As this meant many additional weeks of 
idleness and increased unemployment and suffering, a critical 
position arose. A ballot of the miners was ultimately taken as to 
whether or not work should be resumed pending the findings of 
the Minimum Wage Boards, and, although the members voted by a 
considerable majority against resuming work, it was agreed at a 
conference that the strike should be declared off on the ground 
that there was not a two-thirds majority in favour of continuing 
idle. 

Never before in the industrial history of the workers has there 
been a strike of such magnitude, and never has a strike movement 
of any extent and duration been conducted more peacefully. When 
it was known that the miners’ stoppage had become general it was 
naturally expected that within a short time there would be rioting 
and bloodshed. It is said that, in view of the good ‘‘ copy ’’ which 
would be secured in the mining districts when the colliers began to 
wreck the mines, and to take food where they could get it; when 
the local police were overpowered and the soldiers were called in 
to protect property, and, perhaps, to shoot down the wild rioters— 
a large number of special representatives were despatched to the 
mining districts to write up the spicy bits. Those special 
correspondents were sadly disappointed as far as getting ‘‘ good 
copy ’’—for it cannot be thought that they really wished to see 
bloodshed. They found that the miners, generally speaking, were 
out for a holiday, and that they were filled with the best of good 
humour. There was much suffering in the mining centres caused 
by the strike, but all were doing their best to enjoy themselves, 
and there were no rioting, no police charges, and no military 
required. During the strike there were fewer breaches of the law 
than in normal times, and the men were praised on all hands for 
their behaviour during a most trying time. 

With very few exceptions the newspapers of the country were 
dead against the miners from beginning to end. There is not the 
slightest doubt that many misstatements, amounting sometimes to 
deliberate lying, were indulged in by sections of the press for the 
sole purpose of injuring the men’s cause. Speaking generally, 
the action of the press during the crisis was not creditable to our 
boasted love of truth and justice. The rank and file of the mining 
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movement acted from beginning to end with the utmost 
enthusiasm and loyalty, their action being a credit to the trade 
union movement. When they were advised to resume work as the 
best line to take under the circumstances they obeyed the mandate 
loyally, although there was strong and bitter feeling in many 
districts against a resumption. 

What are the gains and lessons, if any ? 

It is too early yet to measure the full results and gains and 
losses from the general strike. The principle of the minimum wage 
has been recognised by Parliament, and in the mining trade many 
thousands of persons will benefit through increased wages. The 
principle, once accepted, cannot rest where it is. Further 
concessions must follow- 

LESSONS. 


The mine owners of the country did not suffer financially 
through the strike. If the facts were known it would probably 
be found that the coal masters; as a whole, have benefited 
enormously from the stoppage, and the general public have had to 
pay dearly through the increased price of coal. 

The burden of suffering fell most heavily upon the poor, and 
it would seem as if this had always been and always will be so 
under present industrial conditions. 

The coal trade is far too important, and too necessary to the 
well-being of the country, to be in the hands of private individuals 
to be run for profit. It is a huge monopoly, and should be held by 
the Government, and run in the interest of the nation as a whole. 

The miners may have many more fights in front of them, but 
while keeping their trades union strong and powerful to defend or 
attack they are going to start a strong agitation in the near future 
for the State ownership of the coal supply, in the interest of greater 
safety in the mines, for better protection and greater comfort for 
the mine workers, and also in the interest of the nation as a whole 
through a more regular and a cheaper coal supply. 


NATIONALISATION OF MINES BILL. 


With this object in view a Bill has been prepared, which 
proposes that the whole of the coal mines in the country should be 
taken over by the State and placed under a Minister of Mines, 
who would be responsible not only for the working of the mines, 
but also for providing a regular and sufficient supply of coal to 
consumers in every part of the country at reasonable prices. 

The Bill proposes to buy out the mine owners at prices to be 
fixed by a Board of Commissioners appointed for that purpose. 
It is not proposed to compensate the owners of the land for the 
loss of royalty rents, nor to ask the landlords to pay compensation 
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to the nation in respect to the enormous sums already drawn by 
them in royalties for mineral wealth which should never have been 
held by private owners. 

The promoters of this measure are of opinion that the State 
can pay for the mines at a fair valuation, supply coal at reasonable 
prices all the year round, improve the conditions under which the 
mine workers are employed, and clear off the purchase value of 
the undertaking ‘in twenty-five or thirty years, without a single 
penny of additional taxation upon the nation. 

Any proposal of this kind will probably have the most strenuous 
opposition of the mine owners and the employing classes generally, 
but it is proposed to set on foot a vigorous agitation all over the 
country in favour of Mines Nationalisation, and it is hoped to 
secure the assistance of all working-cldss organisations, and of all 
advanced thinkers, in having the matter taken up by the 
Government at the earliest possible moment as one of those great 
industrial questions which is ripe for solution. 
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The Late Mr. Thomas Hind. 


Diep Ocroser 26TH, 1912. 


Y the death of Mr. Hind the C.W.S. 

Board lost one of its oldest members. 

For a period of thirty-five years he assisted 

in the counsels of the Wholesale Society, 

and had looked forward to. seeing its 
jubilee in the present year. 

Prior to his election to the C.W.S. 
Board he was an active member of the 
Leicester Society, but afterwards he 
devoted himself to the work of the C.W.S. 

In earlier days Mr. Hind took a 
prominent part in municipal affairs as a 
member of the Board of Guardians and the 
Town Council, but latterly the promotion 
of Co-operative interests occupied his 


mind almost exclusively. 


The Late © 
Mr. F. A. Ciappessoni. 


Diep Fresruary 20TH, 1912. 


LECTED on the C.W.S. Board in 
1904, Mr. Ciappessoni lived to com- 
plete but seven years of service. He was 
nominated by Cleator Moor Society, and 
succeeded Mr. Robert Irving (Carlisle). 
He had been associated with Co-opera- 
tion for many years, and on several 
occasions occupied the position of Presi- 
dent with the Cleator Moor Society. 
He was elected to the Sectional Board 
in 1897, and afterwards served on the 


United Board of the Co-operative Union. 
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Co-operative Societies in the United Kingdom. 


STATISTICS SHOWING THE POSITION AND PROGRESS OF THE 
CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT FROM 1862 TO 1910. 


HESE tables have been brought up to date on the basis of 

the Annual Returns by Societies to the Registrar of 

Friendly Societies, and corrected by the more recent returns to 
the Co-operative Union. 

The tables refer to the United Kingdom, England and Wales, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and give the comparison between the 
figures of 1910 and those of ten years ago. We have also inserted 
below the figures relating to profits devoted to Education. 


CO-OPERATION IN THE UNITED Kinapom puRING 1900 anp 1910. 


INCREASE 

1900, 1910. PER CENT. 
Societies (making returns) ..No. a yf SB LOORE 44 
Met DELS fo teeuteree Op Pnotearens INOS 886,952" 22 9694 BBEs =. 53 
Capital (share and loan) ...... £36,167,081 .. 56,670,074 .. 57 
Sales , SE SA. Reha. 3 £81,020,428 .. 118448910 .. 46 
Probe Jeet comets tes ss SOs Sao. ee, TSAO 1S. 38 
Profits devoted to Education..£ 65,699 .. 87,432 .. 33 

Co-OPERATION IN ENGLAND AND WALES DURING 1900 anp 1910. 

INCREASE 

1900. 1910. PER CENT. 
Societies (making returns) ..No. i 650 eee QOS ss 33 
Memberg.c-s sacs cece. No. 15547,772- <<. 92,380,498" ... 54 
Capital (share and loan) ...... £29,018,685 .. 44,672,755 .. 54 
Sales . S2A0eRa ss Selec £62;923,437 7, 91,868,861... 45. 
PrOnGs eas tits baste rete a ae 2 6,208: 116") 22 4 8,516 76%. 37 
Profits devoted to Eduecation..£ 538,684 .. 12,9a. - 36 

CO-OPERATION IN SCOTLAND DURING 1900 anp 1910. 

INCREASE 

1900. 1910. PER CENT, 
Societies (making returns) .. nO aerate 414... 18 
Wiem bere’. sete 21s aveieastvaeys Se 313:686 7 oe 429,796 .. 37 
Capital (share and loan) ...... & 6975160 ™ fe L1,895;748" ... 63 
RSGIOS: | scape sts seve terse ore ereaasaera ete £17,200,882 .. 24,346,636 .. , 42 
MESTOALGS: S01 sterols (aie) s.r meniotetaany 8s £ 1,955,274  ..° 2:682;548- .. 37 
Profits devoted to Education..&£ 11,984 .. 13,889 .. 16 

Co-oPERATION IN IRELAND DURING 1900 AnD 1910. 
x ae 1910. 
ocieties (making returns) ...............--- oO. As 

eet oa : SOO < Pacaskls Ca a ee No. 24,794 ..- 84,292 
Capital (share and loan) ..........-.--+++.-+:- £173,236 .. 601,571 
Sala Pe Pelee retailer eran ev cintcte sais sorsye"sr stares cate £896,109 .. 2,788,413 
I Pigohiitce we Rn TAA cea oeiE sora hteasaze 6a Screens £ 14,482 ..- 51,994 


Profits devoted to ituostene nce c.vstee nee < i Bh Sc 570 
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TABLE (1)—Generat Summary of RETURNS 
(Compiled from Official 


No, oF Socreties CapiraL aT END 
weit or YEAR. 
Foie . re = 
I a 4 | Number of Net 
YEAR. 8 g 2 Ey FI a PI Members. Soom Profit. 
sh a Miz & 3H Share, Loan. 
@ a| Aa) Aa 
£ Y £ £ 
1862 | a454 168 832 90,341 428,376 54,499 2,388,523 165,562 
1863 51 13 881 111,163 579,902 76,734 2,673,778 216,005 
1864 146 110 894 6129,429 684,182 89,122 2,836,606 224,460 
1865 101 182 403 b124,659 819,367 107,263 3,873,847 279,226 
1866 163 240 441 b144,072 1,046,310 118,023 4,462,676 872,307 
1867 187 192 577 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 6,001,153 898,578 
1868 190 93 673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 7,122,360 424,420 
1869 65 183 154 229,861 1.816,672 179,054 7,353,363 438,101 
1870 67 158 748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 8,201,635 558,485 
1871 56 235 146 262,188 2,305,951 215,453 9,463,771 666,399 
1872 141 113 935 330,550 2,969,573 371,541 18,012,120 936,715 
1873 226 188 983 887,765 8,581,405 496,830 15,639,714 1,110,658 
1874 130 282 | 1,081 412,733 905,093 587,342 16,374,053 1,228,038 
1875 117 285 | 1,170 480,076 4,403,547 849,990 18,499,901 1,429,090 
1876 82 177 | 1,167 508,067 5,141,390 919,772 19,921,054 1,748,980 
1877 67 246 | 1,148 529,081 5,445,449 1,073,275 21,390,447 1,924,551 
1878 52 121 | 1,185 560,993 5,647,448 1,145,717 21,402,219 1,837,660 
1879 52 146 | 1,151 572,621 5,755,522 1,496,343 20,382,772 1,857,790 
1880 69 100 | 1,188 604,063 6,232,093 1,341,290 23,248,314 | ¢1,868,599 
1881 66 1,240 643,617 6,940,173 1,483,583 24,945,063 1,981,109 
1882 67 115.| 1,288 687,158 7,591,241 1,622,431 27,541,212 2,155,398 
1883 55 170 | 1,291 729,957 7,921,356 1,577,086 29,336,028 2,484,996 
1884 78 63 | 1,400 197,950 8,646,188 1,830,836 80,424,101 2,723,794 
1885 84 50 | 1,441 850,659 9,211,259 1,945,834 31,805,910 2,988,690 
1886 83 65 | 1,486 894,488 9,747,452 2,160,090 32,730,745 3,070,111 
1887 87 145 | 1,516 967,828 10,844,216 2,253,576 84,483,771 8,190,309 
1888 100 140 | 1,592 1,011,258 ||. 10,946,219 2,452,887 87,798,903 8,454,974 
1889 93 123 | 1,621 1,071,089 11,687,912 2,928,711 40,674,673 3,734,546 
1890 122 159 | 1,647 1,140,573 12,783,629 3,169,155 43,731,669 4,275,617 
1891 117 122 | 1,684 1,207,511 18,847,705 393,894 49,024,171 4,718,582 
1892 127 24] 2,791 1,284,843 14,647,707 3,773,616 ,060, 4,743,352 
1893 106 59 | 1,825 1,340,318 15,818,665 8,874,954 51,808,836 4,610,657 
1894 113 61 | 1,930 1,873,004 15,756,064 4,064,681 52,110,800 1928, 
1895 128 118 | 1,966 1,480,340 16,749,826 4,581,578 55,100,249 5,389,071 
1896 128 184 | 2,010 1,534,824 18,236,040 1786,331 59,951,635 5,990,023 
1897 126 165 | 2,065 1,627,135 19,510,007 h9,137,077 64,956,049 6,535,861 
1898 182 227 | 2,180 1,703,098 20,671,110 n9,914,226 68,523,969 6,939,276 
1899 152 298 | 2,183 1,787,576 22,840,583 | 11,025,841 1538.6) 7,529,477 
1900 117 356 | 2,174 1,886,252 24,156,310 | 12,010,771 81,020,428 8,177,822 
1901 158 882 | 2,239 1,980,441 25,697,099 | 13,059,032 1872, 706 8,670,576 
1902 258 835 | 2,466 2,108,264 27,068,405 | 14,034,140 89,772,923 9,128,976 
1903 225 881 | 2,523 2,215,878 28,200,869 | h18,992,675 93,384,799 9,338,626 
1904 202 823 | 2,664 2,820,116 29,837,892 | 14,255,546 96,268,328 9,791,740 
1905 175 249 | 4,745 2,402,354 80,389,065 | 15,887,648 98,002,565 9,832,447 
1906 166 239 | 2,823 2,493,981 31,985,848 | 216,832,735 102,408,120 | 10,298,784 
1907 166 287 | 2,846 2,615,321 83,888,721 | h17,122,842 111,239,503 | 11,247,308 
1908 800 156 | 2,858 2,701,128 85,075,112 | h1'7,649,071 113,090,337 | 10,996,769 
1909 206 119 | 2,985 2,794,948 86,077,053 | 18,539,570 115,159,630 | 11,238,451 
1910 239 172 | 8,129 2,894,586 87,096,630 | 19,573,444 118,448,910 | 11,250,718 
ee Totals....!) 2,187,888,929 | 209,027.417 | 


«The Total Number Registered to the end of 1862. b Reduced by 18,278 for 1864, 23,927 for | 


sale Society, and which were included in the returns from the Retail Societies, 


Joint-stock Companies. e The return states this sum to be Investments other than in Trade. 


Share Interest. 


¢ Kstimated 
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UNITED KINGDOM. 
for each Year, from 1862 to 1910 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


| 
| Capitan INVESTED IN 
‘ Profit Amount 
Trade Trade Industrial Devoted of 
Expenses. Stock. pe Provident Toinhionke to Reserve YEAR. 
|| Societies, and Seis Education. Fund. 
Sines ha Companies, 
Trade. 
£ ES 2: £ £ £ 
127,749 ks Bisnis sets ae Serie 1862 
167,620 5 ee Bae cent AB c sane 1863 
163,147 exe Nene ar steal hans 1864 
181,766 des : aes ae Aer ae 1865 
219,746 deo See ait SoG wae 1866 
255,923 583,539 494,429 ays aes 38,203 82,629 1867 
294,451 671,165 137,397 166,398 3,636 83,109 1868 
280,116 784,847 117,586 178,367 8,814 38,630 1869 
311,910 912,102 126,736 204,876 4,275 52,990 1870 
346,415 1,029,446 | 145,004 262,594 5,097 66,631 1871 
479,130 1,383,063 318,477 382,846 6,696 93,601 1872 
556,540 1,627,402 370,402 449,039 7,107 102,722 1873 
594,455 1,781,053 418,301 522,081 7,949 116,829 1874 
686,178 2,095,675 667,825 553,454 10,879 241,980 1875 
1,279,856 2,664,042 shes oe Bae Bae 1876 
1,381,961 2,648,282 Binds ass aos saint 1877 
1,494,607 2,609,729 bts: tee 2 ae ae 1878 
1,537,138 2,857,214 Soe bes es sah ate 1879 
1,429,160 2,880,076 €3,447,347 Pee 13,910 BAe 1880 
ae. 3,053,333 BAN ese 13,825 nee 1881 
1,690,107 8,452,942 4,281,264 wae 14,778 steals 1882 
1,826,804 3,709,555 4,497,718 Sra 16,788 anc 1883 
1,936,485 3,575,836 €4,550,890 wslate 19,154 cle 1884 
2,082,539 3,729,492 €5,433,120 atras 20,712 snes 1885 
1,800,347 4,072,765 €3,858,940 eae 19.878 Pate 1886 
1,960,374 4,360,836 e4,491,483 er 21,380 _ sg 1887 
2,045,391 4,556,593 5,233,859 Ae ra 24,245 aie 1888 
2,182,775 4,795,132 5,833,278 ane 25,455 ate Se 1889 
2,361,319 5,141,750 6,958,787 bis we 27,587 oe 1890 
2,621,091 5,838,370 6,394,867 Mer ie 30,087 shoals 1891 
2,902,994 6,175,287 e6,952,906 awoe 32,753 ae A 1892 
8,181,818 6,314,715 €7,089,689 Bs Se 32,677 oases 1893 
8,267,288 5,905,442 7,174,736 Eee 86,553 oh ef 1894 
3,478,036 6,333,102 7,880,602 A 41,491 Press 1895 
8,786,063 6,844,018 913,929,329 Eolas 46,895 Beate 1896 
J3,074,420 7,602,211 g14,278,094 ane a 50,302 state 1897 
43,218,102 7,506,686 915,753,086 Se screxe 52,129 anae 1898 
43,461,508 8,400,099 917,203,236 Beers 56,562 Sethe 1899 
73,814,209 9,284,663 g18,788,895 face 65,699 siete 1900 
74,027,696 9,606,317 920,466,113 flake 68,258 Pat 1901 
j4,400,990 10,155,918 921,305,360 Reval 73,753 ao 1902 
94,553,463 10,456,634 922,127,521 Sees 17,654 aes 1903 
94,851,469 10,779,803 922,968,250 Bisse 719,693 eae 1904 
94,952,745 10,691,518 g24,991,839 Foie 81.301 gap 1905 
75,172,483 11,396,293 926,725,655 Rcevete 84,035 rece 1906 
95,532,029 12,652,542 928,561,160 omae 89,848 Bae. 1907 
5,782,593. - 12,614,130 929,713,548 Boel 88,537 Gane 1908 
95,912,093 13,296,669 g30,977,960 crate 89,115 weet 1909 
6,191,041 13,819,533 932,687,018 Rath 87,432 _ ee 1910 


1865, and 30,921 for 1866, being the number of “Individual Members” returned by the Whole- 
on the basis of the returns made to the Central Co-operative Board for 1881. _d Includes 
f Estimated. g Investments and other Assets. h Loans and other Creditors. j Exclusive of 
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TABLE (2).—GrNERAL Summary of RETURNS 
(Compiled from Official 


YEAR. 


No. oF SoorrrirEes 


Registered 
in 
the Year 


Not 
Making 
Returns. 


CapiTaL aT END | 
or YEAR. 
i 
sod | Number of | Net 
48 | Members. ; Bales. Profit. 
as Share. | Loan, | 
ag 
£ £ & £ 

832 90,341 428,376 54.499 | 2,333,523 165,562 

381 111,163 579,902 76,738 2,678,778 216,005 

394 b129,429 684,182 89,122 2,836,606 224,460 

403 b124,659 819,367 107;263 8,373,847 279,226 

441 b144,072 1,046,810 118,023 4,462,676 372,307 

577 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 6,001,153 398,578 

673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 7,122,360 424,420 

754 229,861 1,816,672 179,054 7,353,363 438,101 

748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 8,201,685 558,485 

746 262,188 2,305,951 215,453 9,463,771 666,399 

927 339,986 2,968,758 871,531 12,992,845 935,551 

978 387,301 8,579,962 496,740 15,623,553 1,109,795 
1,026 412,252 8,903,608 586,972 16,358,278 1,227,226 
1,163 479,284 4,793,909 844,620 18,484,382 1,427,365 
1,165 507,857 5,140,219 919,762 19,909,699 1,742,501 
1,144 528,576 5,487,959 1,078,265 21,374,013 1,922,361 
1,181 560,703 5,645,883 1,145,707 21,885,646 1,836,371 
1,145 578,084 5,747,907 1,496,148 20,365,602 1,856,308 
1,177 603,541 6,224,271 1,341,190 23,231,677 | 1,866,839 
1,230 642,783 ||. 6,937,284 1,483,583 24,926,005 1,979,576 
1,276 685,981 7,581,739 1,622,253 27,509,055 2,158,699 
1,282 728,905 7,912,216 1,576,845 29,303,441 2,432,621 
1,391 896,845 8,636,960 1,830,624 80,392,112 2,722,103 
1,481 849,616 9,202,138 1,945,508 31,278,156 2,986,155 
1,474 893,153 9,788,278 2,159,746 82,684,244 3,087,436 
1,504 966,403 10,333,069 2,252,672 34,437,879 3,187,902 
1,579 1,009,773 10,935,031 2,452,158 37,742,429 8,451,577 
1,608 1,069, 11,677,286 2,923,506 40,618,060 8,731,966 
1,631 1,188,780 12,776,733 8,168,788 43,667,363 4,273,010 
1,656 1,205,244 18,882,158 8,390,076 48,921,697 4,714,298 
1,753 1,282,103 14,627,570 8,766,737 50,902,681 4,739,771 
1,784 1,336,731 15,297,470 8,567,305 51,577,727 4,606,811 
1,880 1,368,944 15,782,061 | 4,054,172 51,846,349 923, 
1,895 1,428,682 16,726,623 4,570,116 54,758,400 5,882,862 
1,908 1,525,288 18,197,828 4,766,244 59,461,852 5,988,655 
1,930 1,618,038 19,466,155 h9,081,368 64,362,943 6,529,136 
1,955 1,682,286 20,618,822 h9,887,108 67,869,094 6,981,704 
1,994 1,763,480 22,276,641 | 10,928,770 72,743,708 7,516,114 
2,006 1,861,458 24,088,713 | h11,905,132 £0,124,319 8,163,390 
2,073 1,956,469 25,620,298 | h12,947,182 84,941,764 8,653,300 
2,180 2,058,660 26,987,475 | 18,881,854 88,420,435 9,108,860 
2,190 2,161,747 28,057,210 | 18,754,070 91,921,507 9,321,688 
2,262 2,258,158 29,177,480 | 18,978,857 94,733,258 9,772,073 
2,294 2,334,416 80,211,420 | h15,049,262 96,112,124 9,795,620 
2,841 2,418,186 81,795,721 | h16,087,956 100,191,190 | 10,249,218 
2,381 2,588,371 83,689,383 | 16,882,686 108,873,205 | 11,209,568 
2,425 2,629,070 84,878,575 | h17,372,059 110,665,842 | 10,949,283 
2,504 2,718.645 85,849,582 | h18,237,045 112,592,272 | 11,188,296 
2,615 2,810,204 86,843,546 | h19,224,957 115,710,497 | 11,198,724 


Totals. .|| _2,162.882,565 | 208,586,253 


a The Total Number Registered to the end of 1862. b Reduced by 18,278 for 1864, 28,927 for 
Society, and which were included in the returns from the Retail Societies. c Hstimated on the 
Companies. e The return states this sum to be Investments otherthanin Trade. Estimated, 


GREAT BRITAIN. ‘ 


for each Year, from 1862 to 1910 incluswe. 
Sourees, and Corrected.) ) 


CapiTAL INVESTED IN | 

; ' . | 
; 

| 


Ld i| Profit Amount 
Trade : Trade || Industrial | Devoted of 
Expenses. | Stock. | 4 aryl os Joint-stock | to Reserve YEAR, 
: ieties, an | Education. Fund. 
; other than | Companies. i} . 
Trade. 


£ £ E E 


219,746 Aone snus 
255, 494,429 “ze 8,208 82,629 1867 
294,451 137,397 166,398 8,636 83,109 1868 
280,116 8,814 88,630 1869 
$11,910 126,736 204,876 | 4,275 52,990 1870 
346,415 | 145,004 262,594 5,097 66,631 1871 
477,846 | 818,477 382,846 6,696 93,601 | 1872 
555,766 0,402 449,039 7,107 | 102,722 1873 
593 } 418,301 522,081 7,949 | 116,829 1874 
685,118 | 667,825 | 553,454 10,879 | 241,930 1875 
1,279,392 2 er wae deen 1876 


1865, and 30, 1866, being the number of “Individual Members” returned by the Wholesale 
basis of pegs eta 5 to the Central fat other Board for 1881. dIncludes Joint-stock 
g Investments and other xeon h Loans her Creditors. Exclusive of es Interest. 


| 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 


TABLE (8).—GENERAL Summary of RETURNS 
git ies from Official 


YEAR. 


' Capitan at END 


No. oF SOCIETIES | oF YEAR. 
oS Bt | 
2.4 boi | og Number of 
2 oO)» Ae] A Members. 
ash sas] & 8 | Share. Loan. 
oD o o 
a og Ae] a0 
| £ £ 
454 68 832 90,341 428,376 54,499 
51 73 381 111,163 579,902 76,738 
146 110 394 129,429 684,182 89,122 
101 182 403 | 124,659 819,367 107,263 
163 240 441 144,072 1,046,310 118,023 
187 192 577 | 171,897 1,475,199 136,734 
190 93 673 211,781 1,711,643 177,706 
65 133 754 229,861 1,816,672 179,054 
67 153 748 248,108 2,035,626 197,029 
56 235 746 | 262,188 2,305,951 215,453 
113 66 749 801,157 2,786,965 844,509 
186 69 790 840,930 3,344,104 431,808 
113 177 810 | 857,821 3,653,582 498,052 
98 237 926 420,024 4,470,857 742,073 
712 113 937 444,547 4,825,642 774,809 
58 186 896 461,666 5,092,958 916,955 
48 65 963 490,584 5,264,855 965,499 
40 106 937 504,117 5,874,179 1,324,970 
53 62 953 526,686 5,806,545 1,124,795 
50 a 971 552,353 6,481,558 1,205,145 
51 82 | 1,012 593,262 7,058,025 1,293,595 
42 158 990 622,871 7,281,448 1,203,764 
64 48 | 1,079 672,780 7,879,686 1,359,007 
73 47 |} 1,114 717,019 8,364,367 1,408,941 
67 61 | 1,141 751,117 8,793,068 1,551,989 
73 139 | 1,170 813,537 9,269,422 1,598,420 
94 125.| 1,244 850,020 9,793,852 1,743,890 
81 112 | 1,268 897,841 10,424,169 2,098,100 
103 149 | 1,290 955,393 11,380,210 2,196,364 
88 | 108] 1,318 | 1,008,448 || 12,253,427 2,260,686 
106 12; 1,404 1,073,739 12,848,024 2,487,499 
92 40 | 1,482 1,119,210 13,400,837 2,458,723 
96 41 | 1,525 1,189,535 13,668,938 2,520,779 
68 69 | 1, 1,191,766 || 14,511,314 2,803,917 
88 84 | 1,554 1,264,763 || 15,620,803 2,952,740 
68 98 | 1,578 1,336,985, || 16,654,107 a6,569,493 
71 96 | 1,606 1,89£,819 || 17,659,826 6,990,007 
75 108 | 1,645 1,467,158 || 18,999,477 7,860,518 
54 91 | 1,656 1,547,772 || 20,514,800 @8,504,885 
99 28 | 1,719 1,629,319 21,858,778 ad, 114 772, 
184 28 | 1,824 1,713,548 || 22,981,436 a9, 607,079 
120 42 | 1,840 1,800,325 || 23,792,554 9,257,997 
146 28 | 1,907 1,880,712 || 24,607,778 9,201,947 
111 83 | 1,987 1,944,427 || 25,849,840 9,874,248 
126 26 | 1,979 2,017,980 || 26,627,188 | a@10,739,546 
112 33 | 2,016 2,127,774 || 28,840,261 | @11,457,250 
249 42 | 2,058 2,209,497 || .29,297,740 | a11,883,069 
148 25 | 2,112 2.291,283 || 30,201,418 | @12,'706,109 
204 49 | 2,201 2,380,498 |) 30, ‘995, 333 a18,677,422 
Totals. . 


Sales, 


13,651,127 
14,295,762 
16,206,570 
17,619,247 
18,697,788 
18,719,031 
17,816,037 
20,129,217 
21,276,850 
23,607,809 
24'776,980 

25,600,250 
25,858,065 
26,747,174 
28,221,988 
30,350,048 
33,016,341 
35,367,102 
39,617,376 
40,827,931 
41,483,346 
41,731,293 
44,003,888 


91, 363, 861 


8,516, 176 


a Loans and other Creditors, 


1,743,728,491 


162,470,281 
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ENGLAND AND WALES. 


for each Year, from 1862 to 1910 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


Trade | Trade 
Expenses. | Stock. 
£ | £ 
127,749 | wae 
167,620 | 
163,147 
181,766 
219,746 cans 
255,923 583,539 
294,451 671,165 
980,116 | 784,847 
311,910 912,102 
346,415 1,029,446 
419,567 1,219,092 
488,464 1,439,137 
517,445 1,572,264 
598, 1,852,437 
1,137,053 2,377,380 
1,222,664 2,310,041 
1,315,364 2,286,795 
1,353,832 2,486,704 
1,285,875 2,512,039 
hoa 2,585,443 
1,499,633 2,969,957 
1,606,424 8,160,569 
1,684,070 2,932,817 
1,825,717 8,044,534 
1,525,194 8,323,450 
1,670,290 8,512,626 
1,743,838 3,687,394 
1,849,811 8,856,498 
1,996,438 4,121,400 
2,207,143 4,691,801 
2,420,270 4,947,231 
2,645,989 5,032,623 
2,687,388 4,763,953 
2,881,742 5,108,794 
8,097,516 5,535,227 
62,469,953 6,068,803 
62,549,753 6,017,205 
62,733,022 6,714,611 
62,992,995 7,393,378 
63,174,796 7,660,701 
63,464,182 8,031,117 
8,556,921, 8,199,925 
63,772,825 8,389,857 
63,801,069 8,407,953 
63,972,756 9,040,833 
64,261,368 10,056,367 
64,467,700 10,046,542 
64,602,813 _ 10,590,863 
64,808,397 |. 11,186,506 _ 


CapiraL INVESTED IN 


Industrial 


|, and Provident | 
Societies, and | 


other than 
Trade. 


£ 


494,429 
137,397 
117,586 
126,736 
145,004 
300,712 
337,811 
386,640 
636,400 


$3,226,370 
$3,919,455 
$4,113,995 
$4,118,751 


$4,811,819 
$3,475,319 


$11,303,924 
$11,670,057 
112,816,168 
{13,998,278 
$15,151,574 
$16,217,514 
$16,688,477 


u 
$21,967,523 
$22,823,890 
” $23,954,878 
495,331,223 


Joint-stock 
Companies. 


£ 


166,398 
178,367 
204,876 
262,594 
880,043 
443,724 
510,057 
538,14( 


| 


| 
| 


Profit 
Devoted 
to 
Education. 


Reserve 
Fund. 


YEAR, 


b Exclusive of Share Interest. 


-+Investments other than in Trade, 
{ Investments and other Assets. 


\ 


CO-OPERATIVE 


TABLE (4)—GENERAL SuMMARY of RETURNS 
(Compiled from Official 


No, oF Socrerres rae ia 1 
i 
. is 
2 Hx : : | Number of Net 
Year. |§ 3/22 | 26 | Members. Ses. Profit. 
BAR| ORS| ¥s | Share. Loan. 
& o | ASs | s > | 
eo S| aa! Am 
ee (eee ES Lee ees PEE nen ee 
; ) ) £ £ £ £ 
1sm2| 95; 98/ 178 | 88829 || 181,798 27,022 1,595,120 126,814 
1873 39 66/ 188 46,371 235,858 64,932 1,972,426 150,302 
1874 15 50) 216 | 54,431 250,026 88920 | 2,062,516 | 155,087 
1875 18 46| 287 59,260 323,052 102,547 | 2,277,812 176,795 
1876 10} 87} 238 63,310 | 814,577 144,953 || —-2,290,452 | = -201,117 
1877 8| 54| m8 66,910 || 345,001 | 156,310 2,676,225 241,991 
1878 4] 64] als 70,119 | 881,028 180,208 || 2,666,565 | 252,446 
1879 11} *40| 208 88,967 373,728 | 171,173 || -2,549,565 |. 958,152 
1880 14| 88] gag 76,855 417,726 | 216,395 8,102,460 266.839 
1881 aj} 9} 859 | 90,430 505,731 | 278,438 3,649,155 | 322,012 
1882 15} Sl} 264 | 92,719 || 523,714 S28,658 | 3,901,246 389,824 
1883 13} 7} 392} 106,031 |} 630,768 | 373,081 ||. 4,526,461 395,795 
1884 12) 9 | 818 | 124,065 || 757,274 | 471,617 | 4,791,862 484,893 
1885} ll + | 817) 183,597 || 887,771 | 536,567 5,415,091 566,540 
1886 15 1} 888 142.036 945,210 | 607,757 | 5,937,070 590,785 
1887 ll 1/| 9384 152,866 || 1,063,647 | 654,252 || 6,215,891 645,018 
1888 5 5] 985] 159753 |) 1,141,179 708.268 | 7,392,381 685,446 
1889 8 6] 3840} 171,555 || 1,958,117 §25,406 | 7,601,719 750,423 
1890 7 Q) S41 183,887 || 1,896,523 | 972,424 | $79,019 
1891 7 -. | 948 198,796 | 1,578,781 . 1,129,390 | 
1892 12 2} 349 | 1,779, 1,279,238 10,074,750 | 1,038,369 
1898 6 2| 353 217,521 | 1,896, 1,413,582 10, 1 |, 1,013,955 
1894 5 2| 855 .409 | * 2,063,123 10,115,126 | 1,081,304 
1895 10 1| 385 981,866 || 2,215,309 1,766,199 10,754,512 | 1,187,986 
1896 4 8| 854 9,577,025 1,813,504 12,130,468 | 1,413,873 
1897 5 1] s57 053 | 2812048 | 42,511,875 13,669,417 | 1,539,547 
1898 2 | 349 282,467 | 2,958,996 7, 14, 1,598,483 
1899 9 8| 349 296,272 | 3,277,164 15,609,622 
1900 9 7| 850 813,686 | 3,574,413 | 3,400,747 17.200,882 | 1,955,274 
1901 8 7 | B54 327,150 || 8,761,520 | 8,832,410 17,984,673 | 2,119,757 
1902 9 4| 356 345,112 || 8, 18,709,093 
1908 9 4) 350 96, 19,624,718 | 2,387,344 
1904 8 .» | 855 377,446 776,910 21,019,581 | 2,493,538 
1905 10 8| 857 x 4,861,580 | 5,175,014 al 2,472,527 
1906 9 .. | 368 5,168,538 | @5,298,410 22,175,551 974 
1907 ll 1} 365 410,597 || 5,349,122 5,386 787,291 
1908 15 1} 9872 419,578 || 5,575,885 | a5,488,990 23,796,179 | 2,740,913 
1909 | 98 .. | 892 862 | 5,648,164 | — @5,530,936 23,477,899 ‘ 
1910 | 28 2| 414 429,796 | 5,848,218 | @5,547,535 24,346,636 
wes 


| Totals. . 419,004,074 | 46,115,972 
\ { ; 


* Not stated, but estimated at about 40, a Loans and other Creditors. 
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SOCIETIES, SCOTLAND. 
for each Year, from 1872 to 1910 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


Trade Trade 
Expenses. Stock. 
£ F 
58,279 163,971 
67,302 188,265 
76,103 208,789 
87,038 241,888 
142,339 | 286,662 
158,621. | 837,268 
178,478 822,934 
182,450 870,510 
142,428 866,793 
Me 466,222 
190,190 480,524 
. 212,456 546,409 
249,227 639,409 
254,710 682,222 
272,502 745,381 
287,583 842,231 
297,728 B49 
829,150 932,672 
361 1,015,180 
410,057 1,140,772 
476,847 1,221,716 
528,471 1,277,001 
568,768 1,134,851 
168 1,214,987 
670,135 1,293,716 
591,981 1,513,820 
0652141 1,473,740 
b710,605 Vb 
b798,402 1,871,327 
828,164 1,916,773 
b894,408 2,079, 
0958, 2,209,663 
01,085,324 339, 
1,108,502 2 231,787 
1,154,139 2,297,598 
-B1,214,388 2,536, 
61,259,899 2,504,342 
61,258,788 2,644,829 
61,320,666 2,557,818 


’ 


|* 


Capirat INVESTED IN 


Industrial 


!|}and Provident 


ocieties, and 
other than 
Trade. 


£ 


17,765 
82,591 
31,661 
81,425 


203,565 
$361,788 
+376,482 
$424,637 
+613,500 
$383,132 
+877,867 
1365,208 
$445,991 
+550,480 
+641,016 


$791,895 
$841,978 


+7/055,140 


" ) Exclusive of Share Interest. 


Se | 


| Joint-stock 
Companies. 


. £ | 


} 2,803 

5,315 
12,024 
15,314 


17,407 


Profit 
Devoted 
to 
Education. 


| Amount of 


Reserve 
Fund. 


£ 


14,309 
19,578 
18,097 
21,919 


+Investments other than in Trade. 
{Investments and other Assets. 
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CO-OPERATIVE SOCIETIES, 


TABLE (5).—GENERAL SumMARY of RETURNS 
(Compiled from Official 


YEAR. 


No. oF SocinTIEs 
3S 8] wei 4 | Number of 
a bo umber 
8 q 3 ea! 4 E | Members. 
a ra Ac 2 ao =) 
—_ ao ond 
® 2| S81 22 
Ce 
2 5 | Bal | wmeed ST 
1 2 7 | 792 
- uf 2 210 
1 6 4 505 
is 2 4 290 
i 6 537 
2 6 522 
CE ce 10 834 
1 2 12 1,177 
5 9 1,052 
2 6 9 1,105 
5: 3 10 1,048 
1 8 12 1,335 
3 5 12 1,425 
1 10 18 1,485 
4 5 13 1,693 
12 8 16 1,793 
22 14 28 2,267 
9 10 388 2,740 
8 17 41 3,587 
12 18 50 4,060 
45 43 71 6,708 
36 47 | 102 9,541 
53 66) 185 14,097 
109 |. 129| 175 20,812 
68 | 182| 189 24,146 
54| 258] 168 24,794 
46 | 302) 166 23,972 
110| 803 286 44,604 
96 | 335 | 3888 54,126 
48 | 295 | 402 61,958 
54/ 218) 451 67,938 
81| 218] 482 15,795 
42 | 258 | 465 76,950 
86| 118] 433 72,058 
40 94| 481 81,298 
67 | 191} 614 84,292 


ew 


CapiTan at END | 
or YEAR. 
Sales. Paiste 
Share. Loan, 

| 
£ £& & £ 
1,485 870 15,775 812 
9,638 5,370 || 15,519 1,725 
L171 | 10 11,855 1,479 
7,490 | 10 | 16,484 2,190 
1,560 10 || 16,573 1,289 
7,615 200 || 17,170 1,482 
7,822 100 || 16,637 1,760 
| 2,889 = 19,058 1,533 
9,502 178 82,157 1,699 
9,140 241 32,587 2,375 
9,228 212 81,989 1,691 
9,121 826 82,754 2,535 
9,174 B44 46,501 2,675 
11,147 904 45,892 2,407 
11,188 729 51,474 8,397 
10,626 205 56,613 2,580 
6,896 367 64,306 2,607 
15,547 8,318 102,474 4,234 
20,137 6,879 158,173 8,581 
21,195 7,649 226,109 8,846 
24,003 10,509 264,451 5,811 
23,203 11,457 341,849 6,209 
88,212 20,087 489,783 6,868 
43,852 55,709 593,106 6,725 
52,288 a77,123 654,875 7,572 
63,892 96,571 789,978 13,363 
67,597 105,639 896,109 14,482 
76,801 111,850 930,942 17,276 
125,980 202,786 1,352,488 15,116 
148,659 238,605 1,463,292 16,938 
159,912 276,689 1,530,070 19,667 
177,645 288,386 1,890,441 36,827 
190,127 294,779 2,216,980 44,566 
199,338 289,706 2,366,298 87,735 
201,587 277,012 2,424,495 47,486 
227,471 302,525 2,567,858 45,155 
258,084 348,487 2,738,418 51,994 
Totals. . 24,520,428 439,187 


a Loans and other Creditors. 
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IRELAND. 
for each Year, from 1874 to 1910 inclusive. 


Sources, and Corrected.) 


CapiraL INVESTED IN . 
| 
Trad Lites a | Maasens Amount : 
rade rade . | ti 
Bignenses, “| Stock. |) “rtesial | Oe 7 ac we | Yuar, 

i and | Joint-stock Ra ti mind | 

| Provident | Companies. MOBISOE: aE | 

Societies. | / 

1] | | | 

Ses | — | ‘ 

£ £ £ £ | £ £ 
907 =e | | 1874 
1,060 1,350 | | 67 | 1875 
464 ie | | 1876 
676 73 | 1877 
765 ve Se Mpa e cs 15 | 1878 
856 Sixt . re! Bee ) 45 71 ‘| 1879 
857 1,244 || 5 | 1880 
1,039 1,668 | oe E 3 | 1881 
2,284 2461 || +21 . | 1882 
1,924 2577 *7,241 | 1888 
3,188 3,610 | *7,502 1884 
2,112 2,736 *7,801 1885 
2,651 3,934 | 1886 
2,501 5979 | *809 1887 
3,825 5,850 = | *510 7 ee | 1888 
3,814 5,962 +843 . | 1889 
3,672 5,170 *656 1890 
3,891 5,197 *4,040 “ 1891 
5,877 6,340 +6,585 | 1892 
7,358 5,091 *13,618 1893 
11,132 6, *5,026 1894 
12,131 9,321 *3,765 23 1895 
18,412 15,075 $34,286 1896 
012,486 19,588 $31,523 3 1897 
16,208 15,741 458,925 u 1898 
017,881 19,377 $67,201 i 34 1899 
522,812 19,958 +74,346 81 1900 
024,736 28,843 $82,453 47 1901 
42,400 45,195 $121,710 40 1902 
87,910 47,046 $137,612 : 1903 
43,320 50,719 $162,632 1904 
048,174 51,778 $185,617 170 1905 
45,588 57,862 $216,421 1906 
056,273 289 $225,442 330 1907 
054,994 63,246 $230,111 393 1908 
055,497 $265,171 477 1909 
061,978 5,214. $300,655 570 | 1910 

b Exclusive of Share Interest. * Investments other than in Trade. 


+ Investments and other Assets. 
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PUBLIC ACTS PASSED BY PARLIAMENT 
Up to NovemsBer 2np, 1912. 

Appropriation. 

Army (Annual). 

Coal Mines (Minimum Wage). 

Consolidated Fund (No. 1). 

Elementary School Teachers (Superannuation). 

_ Finance. 

Government of India. 

Isle of Man Oustoms. 

Metropolitan Police. 

Public Works Loans. 

Seal Fisheries (North Pacific). 

Shops. 

The Army Act revised to 1912. 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ArtionEs subject to Import Dutins in the Untrep Kinepom, and 
the Duty levied wpon each ArvicuE, according to the Tariff m 


operation on the Ist July, 1912. 


ARTICLES. 


: IMPORTS. 
BEER called Mum, Spruce, or Black Beer, and Berlin | 
White Beer and other preparations, whether fermented 
or not fermented, of a character similar to Mum, 
Spruce, or Black Beer, where the worts thereof were, 
before fermentation, of a specific gravity— 


Not exceeding 1,215° 
Exceeding 1,215° 


Beer of any other description, where the worts thereof 

were, before fermentation, of a specific gravity of 1,055°.. 
And so on in proportion for any difference in gravity. 

CARDS. PA winters ices cichaepererete etene olehals) Ans aly totale ete fee 


CHICORY : 
Raw or kiln-dried 


Ce ee cry 


ee ee ey 
ee ec ce) 


ee ee ee i acer 


Ce ee | 
ee acer 


Cocoa or Chocolate, ground, prepared, or in any way 
manufactured 


Cocoa Butter 


Ce cy 


Ce oe i rey 


TTR ewe ew meee eee eee sees eer eee reser eseseseseene 


‘Kiln-dried, roasted, or ground | 4.0.0 sees. scserss eens 
Coffee and Chicory (or other vegetable substances) 
roasted and ground, mixed 


CC ee er er er ed 


Rares or Durty. 


per every 
36 galls. 


” 


| doz. packs. 


per cwt. 
per lb. 


” 


” 


” 
fer cwt. 


4 


per lb. 


per cwt. 
per lb. 


” 


(COLE O DLO Names ters cols ftopareinlis doce casts te ncn pee TEI Ss eaves, a Ve RO per gallon. 
HUPMME, AGCMGe6ic one ohne citeniad nies TN ogee os arsig hele beds per lb. 
Aaa PPB TVO otras. oye.» i «it unselp als pagel een det ora Wise tere per gallon. 
Ay MUU HUTT OS res doxerstotaxcrumre tol ing aeeneee eens cn tee Coe % 
ENBEe Yi, SBNOMIGG:\3%)s\ doles seis lai saislo naive eetee mens Seema per lb. 
te MOBLORIOS jithare, cx sey cialsrste acid AEE Moana Cho ae Rieter per gallon. 
Fie. #2 0G Pe See tot opr OD ote Golo dates Slotank 


0 


£ s.-d, 
118 0 
1 A858 
8 3 
Oso. 
018 3 
ONO 2 
On .9 
0° 4 4 
OFt 
O20 
Charged 
under Sec. 
7. Finance 
Act, 1901. 
0 1 
014 0 
0 0 2 
0. OZ 
nae wal 
0 7 
Ue EN) 
116 6 
Oa eo 
Sal eLG) 
OR9 0 


CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ARTICLES. 


RatrEs oF Durty. 


Fruit—Dried, or otherwise preserved without Sugar :— 
Gurrants:: vweman sees Nicictdeta aa ddatags See Cn aehie oan 
Figs and Fig Cake, Plums, commonly called French 
Plums, and Prunelloes, Plums dried or preserved, not 

otherwise. described, Prunes and Raisins .......... 
Fruit, liable to duty as such, preserved with Sugar— 

GLUCOSE :— See Sugar. 

Polidgecr wna. Eo eretiatn ister cumlanetotehe folakats, siaicisl<,6 sicistopac sien 

DvP ATLELDe Kus rakes eee es aia oa ee Sle ore Gralla wharavarwrad «rs 

Mo.asszs and invert Sugar and all other Sugar and ex- 

tracts from Sugar which cannot be completely tested by the 
polariscope and on which duty is not otherwise charged : 

If containing 70 per cent. or more of sweetening matter 

If containing less than 70 per cent., and more than 


50 per cent. of sweetening matter ................ 
Tf containing not more than 50 per cent. of sweetening 
TISUI NIG eA ey oe ee ars AG Ren oiGoco sa oa eon 


Molasses is free of duty when cleared for use by a 
licensed distiller in the manufacture of Spirits, or if 
it is to be used solely for purposes of food for stock. 

SaccHaRIn and mixtures containing Saccharin, or other 
substances of like nature or use ..........0025e0eeee0s 
Soap, TRANSPARENT, in the manufacture of which Spirit 

“DeTS TAG GRIEG Ae a ORG ones comico anos Cea 


Sprrits AnD SrronG WATERS: 

For every gallon, computed at hydrometer proof, of 
Spirits of any description (except perfumed Spirits), 
including Naphtha or Methylic Alcohol purified so as 
to be potable, and mixtures and preparations containing 
Spirits. Enumerated Spirits :— 


Berard Vomeyee/iere, Gare cae ayes cates Oe the proof gallon 
Rum Cesta rece Wisin a eiar et oucheuste eaten anes 95 ss 
Mrnistaibl Ov EvtlIadlers ters -velata/fieletals eeieiole 5 ; 
(ERG Ele Or On D Smet eS OKO mOM an oo * 


ing any of the aboye tested for strength, if 
sweetened to such an extent that the Spirit 
thereby ceases to be an Hnumerated Spirit ; 

the proof gallon 


Unenumerated Spirits ae 


Not Sweetened .............-...-- the proof gallon 
(Including Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and 

other preparations containing Spirits, pro- 

vided such Spirits can be shown to be both 
Unenumerated and not sweetened; if tested.) 
Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and other preparations 
containing Spirits, not sweetened, provided such 
spirits are not shown to be Unenumerated ; if tested. 

' ; the proof gallon 


Seeds 

percwt. |0 2 0 
e Onis 70 

= QO 1 2 

AS 0 010 

” 0 1 2 

ar 0 010 

* 0.0 5 
peroz, |0 0 7 
per, 1b. |, 0'.0'. 3 
Imported Imported 
in Casks. in Bottles. 
See Ce alcars: ad. 
Opal Oy 16) 
015 1 016 1 
0.15, 2 016 2 
015 2 016 2 
OO Or 0 1 
O15, Bj 16. 8 
015 2 015 2 
015 2 OmlGie2 


20 
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CUSTOMS TARIFF OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


ARTICLES. 


Sprrirs AnD Strona Watprs—continued. 

Liqueurs, Cordials, Mixtures, and other preparations 
containing Spirits in bottle, entered in such a manner 
as to indicate that the strength is not to be tested ; 

the liquid gallon 

Periumied Spirits o:eeiere steteree areteeto the liquid gallon 
Upon payment of the difference between the Customs 

Duty on Foreign Spirits and the Excise Duty on 
British Spirits, Foreign Spirits may be delivered 
under certain conditions for Methylation or for use 
in Art or Manufacture, but Foreign Methylic Alcohol 
may be used in Art or Manufacture without payment 
of this differential duty. 

*MOtOE Spirit: « oasjerenete a PAO orale agt et tncrai antes letcke eerie. 

SUGAR: ; 

Tested by the polariscope, of a polarisation exceeding 98° 

Of a polarisation not exceeding 76° ..............-4-- 

Intermediate rates. of duty are levied on Sugar of a 
polarisation not exceeding 98°, but exceeding 76°, and 
special rates on Composite Sugar Articles. 

[Mie Soc Gag Ge orranes SOO OCU COU COD SI oeb ub COG out cane 
Topacco—Manufactured, viz. : 

(CHEERS se oan ao POSS Eoin BSG OOOO Cr UO Ser Sid Ope tase 

Cavendish of Negro-head. visas ovsenwiewwec cece mens 

Cavendish or Negro-head Manufactured in Bond...... 

Other Manufactured Tobacco, viz. : 

Cigaretbes, ccs eigfers sells Sialstaie tere ASA OBO Cec SE Osare 

Other’ Sorts, vac cic aele detaies ceeeetneee steams elo cieicenge aes 

Snuff containing more than 13lbs. of moisture in every 
LO0lbs. weight thereofi wei se poneisin do ee loka Oa datas 

Snuff not containing more than 13lbs. of moisture in 
every 100lbs. weight thereof ............0..0eeeee 

Unmanufactured, if Stripped or Stemmed :— 

Containing 10lbs. or more of moisture in every 100lbs. 


WOLD TORCOL fertertelc sts apie e wre alelssele cl alecarsteia ee akeltincete 
Containing less than 10lbs. of moisture in every 100lbs. 
WEIGNE UHENGOL is, cjamisaldle ele Tercw dis Sarre WMO Ae SKS 


Unmanufactured, if Unstripped or Unstemmed :— 
Containing 10lbs. or more of moisture in every 100lbs. 


weight thereof ..... Tahoe tee atone 5 Sianeli wiaret wrsmnai pistes 
Containing less than 10lbs. of moisture in every 100lbs. 
WISN GErOOL eich visto ehdioare avi vitmrere a diet eater avs 
WINE :—_ : 
Not exceeding 30° of Proof Spirit'..... Bia eton Rrmareeye ee 


Exceeding 30° but not exceeding 42° of Proof Spirit.... 
And for every degree or part of a degree beyond the 
highest above charged, an additional duty.......... 
Additional:—On Still Wine imported in Bottles ...... 
On Sparkling Wine imported in Bottles .. 


Rates oF Dury. 
Imported Imported 
in Casks. in Bottles. 
£830 GS h-S8s as 

ste ee ed 

Le Ayia biel 
per gallon.,0 0 3 
per cwt. | 0 1 10 
ai 0 010 
perlb. | 0 O 5 
7 OPC 40) 

” | ) 5 4 

” {0 4 8 

3 OGbt JS 

*» Ore 58 

: 0 4 5 

”» 0 5 4 

» 3 84 

” 0 4 13 

x Ors: 7S 

7 O 400 
per gallon.| 0 1 8 
” 0 3 0 

” 0 0 38 

» OO 

” 0.2 6 


* An allowance or repayment of the duty is made in respect of Motor Spirit used for other 
purposes than supplying motive power to Motor Cars, and of half the duty payable if the 
Spirit is to be used for supplying motive power to Motor Cars employed for commercial, 


‘&c., purposes. 


bo 
ie} 
pat 


INCOME TAX RATES 


From 1863 to tHE Present Timp. 


eee ae 


eae to a epee Chancellor of the 
pril 5th. | under. | £150. | upw’ds. Exchequer, 

P Rate in the £. 
1863 to 1864. *100 7d. William E. 
1864 ,, 1865..| Do. 6d. Paap hee 
1865 ,, 1866. Do. 4d. Do. 
1866 ,, 1867. Do. 4d. | Do. 
1867 ,, 1868. Do. 5d. Benjamin Disraeli. 
1868 ,, 1869. Do. 6d. George Ward Hunt. 
1869 ,, 1870. Do. 5d. Robert Lowe. 
1870 ,, 1871../ “Do. 4d. . Do. 
1871 ,, 1872. Do. 6d. Do. 
1872 ,, 1873. Do. 4d, | Do. 
1873 ,, 1874. Do. 3d. | Do. 
1874 ,, 1876. Do. 2d. | Sir Stafford Northcote. 
1876 ,, 1878. $150 3d. 0. 
1878 ,, 1880. Do. 5d. Do. 
1880 ,, 1881. Do, 6d. William E. Gladstone. 
1881 ,, 1882. Do. 5d. Do. 
1882 ,, 1883. Do. 63d. Do. 
1883 ,, 1884. Do 5d. Hugh C. E. Childers. 
1884 ,, 1885..| Do. 6d. Do. 
1885 ,, 1886. Do. 8d. Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
1886 ,, 1887 Tae 8d. Sir William Harcourt. 
1886 ,, Do. 8d. Lord Rand. Churchill. 
1887 ,, 1888 Do. Td. | G. J. Goschen. 
1888 ,, 1892 Do. 6d. Do. 
1892 ,, 1893 Do. 6d. | Sir W. Harcourt. 
1893 ,, 1894 Do. 7d. Do. 
1894 ,, 1895 7160 8d. Do. 
1855 ,, 1898 Do. 8d. | Sir M. Hicks-Beach. 
1898 ,, 1900 §Do. 8d. Do. 
1900 ,, 1901 §Do. 1s, Do. 
1901 ,, 1902 §Do. 1s. 2d. Do. 
1902 ,, ; 1903 { §Do. 1s. 3d. Do. 
1902 ,, §Do. 1s. 3d. C. T. Ritchie. 
1903 ,, 1904. §Do. lid. Do. 
1904 ,, 1906. §Do. 1s. A. Chamberlain. 
1906 ,, 1907. §Do. tS 1s. A. H. Asquith. 

|| On 
Over 
1907 ,, 1908..| §Do. | £2,000 & £9,000, Do. 
1s 
9d. 5 

1908 ,, 1909. §Do. Do. Do, D, Lloyd-George. 
1909 ,, 1910. §Do. 1s. 2d Do. 
1910 ,, 1911..| §Do. Gls. vd Do. 
1911 ,, 1912..| §Do. { 1s. 24. Do. 
1912 ,, 1913..) §Do. q 1s. 2d. Do. 


Premier. 


Viscount Palmerston, 
Do. 
Do. 
Earl Russell. 
Earl of Derby. 
Benjamin Disraeli. 
William BE. Gladstone. 


Benjamin Disraeli. 
Earl of Beaconsfield. 


Do. 
William E. Gladstone. 


: Do. 
Marquis of Salisbury. 


| William E. Gladstone. 


Marquis of Salisbury. 
Do. 


Do. 
William E. Gladstone. 
Do. 
Earl Rosebery. 
Marquis of Salisbury. 
0. 
Do. 


Do. 
A. J. Balfour. 
Do. 


Do. 
Sir H. C’mpb’ll-B’nnerm’n 
Do. 


H. H. Asquith. 
0. 


* Differential rate upon scale of incomes abolished. Incomes under £100 are exempt; 
and incomes of £100 and under £199 per annum have an abatement from the assessment of 
£60:—thus, £100 pays on £40; £160 upon £100; £199 upon £139; but £200 pays on £200. 

+ Under £150 exempt; if under £400 the tax is not chargeable upon the first £120. 


t Under £160 exempt; 


above £400 and up to £500 an abatement of £100. 

§ Exemption may be claimed when the income from all sources does not exceed £160 
per annum. Abatement of duty on £160 may be claimed when the income exceeds £160, but 
does not exceed £400; ou £150 when the income exceeds £400, but does not exceed £500; on 
£120 when the income exceeds £500, but does not exceed £600; and on £70 when the income 


exceeds £600, but does not exceed £700. 


|| The rate of 9d. does not apply to unearned increment. 
{ Earned income where total income does not exceed £ 


if under £400 the tax is not chargeable upon the first £160; 


2,000, 9d.; earned income where 


total income exceeds £2,000 but does not exceed £3,000, 1s. Any individual, resident in the 
United Kingdom, who claims and proves that his total income from all sources, although 
exceeding £160, does not exceed £500, and that he has a child or children living and under 
the age of sixteen years on the 6th April, 1910, is entitled, in respect of every such child, to 
relief from income tax equal to the amount of income tax upon £10. 
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DEALINGS WITH LAND. 


SCALE OF LAW COSTS ON THE SALE, PURCHASE, OR MORTGAGE OF 
REAL PROPERTY, HOUSES, OR LAND. 


For the 4th | For each 
| Forthe | and each pha eet 
\Qnd and 3rd subsequent F 
1st £1,000. “£1,000. £1,000 upto, __up to 

| ' £10,000. £100,000.* 


Per £100. | Per £100. Per £100. Per £100. 
Bog dif 8 8. ad.| So Bedles Tad 
Vendor’s solicitor for negotiating a sale| | 

of property by private contract ...... 150 sO) O07 0.10 O70" be0 
Do., do., for conducting a sale of pro-| ) 
perty by public auction, including the | | 
conditions of sale— | 


When the property issoldt ....1 0 0/010 0\/0 5 0/0 2 6 


When the property is not sold, 
then on the reserve pricet ...010 0/0 5 0|)0 2 6/0 1 8 


Do., do., for deducing title to freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold property, and 
perusing and completing conveyance 
(including preparation of contract or! 
conditions of sale, if any).............,110 0}1 0 0)010 0/0 5 0 

Purchaser’s solicitor for negotiating a pur- 
chase of property by private contract...1 00/1 00 010 0/0 5 0 


Do., do., for investigating title to free- 
hold, copyhold, or leasehold property, 
and preparing and completing con- 
veyance (including perusal and com-| 
pletion of contract, if any) ...:...... L10) 70"), 2" 'OCOAeOsIO 1010) (oO 


Mortgagor’s solicitor for deducing title to 
freehold,copyhold,orleasehold property, 
perusing mortgage, and completing..... 110 0}1 00,010 0/0 5 0 


Mortgagee’s solicitor for negotiating loan| 1 0 


o 
e 
Oo 
o 
j=) 
Or 
o 
=) 
bo 
for) 


Do., do., for investigating title to freehold, 
copyhold, or leasehold property, and , ; 
preparing and completing mortgage..; 110 0;1 00/010 0|0 5 0 


Vendor’s or mortgagor’s solicitor for procuring execution and acknowledg- 
ment of deed by a married woman, £2. 10s. extra. 

Where the prescribed remuneration would amount to less than £5 the 
prescribed remuneration is £5, except on transactions under £100, in which 
case the remuneration of the solicitor for the vendor, purchaser, mortgagor, 
or mortgagee is £3. 


* Every transaction exceeding £100,000 to be charged for as if it were for £100,000. 
+ A minimum charge of £5 to be made whether a sale is effected or not. 
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DEALINGS WITH LAND. 


Scale of Law Costs as to Leases, or Agreements for Leases, at Rack Rent (other 
than a Mining Lease, or a Lease for Building Purposes, or Agreement for 
the same). 


LESSOR’S SOLICITOR FOR PREPARING, SETTLING, AND COMPLETING 
LEASE AND COUNTERPART. 


Where the rent does not exceed £100, £7. 10s. per cent. on the rental, but 
not less in any case than £5. 


Where the rent exceeds £100, and does not exceed £500, £7. 10s. in respect 
of the first £100 of rent, and £2. 10s. in respect of each subsequent £100 of rent. 


Where the rent exceeds £500, £7. 10s. in respect of the first £100 of rent, 
£2. 10s. in respect of each £100 of rent up to £500, and £1 in respect of every 
subsequent £100. 


Lessee’s solicitor for perusing draft and completing—one-half of the amount 
payable to the lessor’s solicitor. 


Scale of Law Costs as to Conveyances in Fee, or for any other Freehold Estate 
reserving rent, or Building Leases reserving rent, or other Long Leases not at 
Rack Rent (except Mining Leases), or Agreements for the same respectively. 


VENDOR’S OR LESSOR’S SOLICITOR FOR PREPARING, SETTLING, AND 
COMPLETING CONVEYANCE AND DUPLICATE, OR LEASE AND 
COUNTERPART. 


Amount of Annual Rent. | Amount of Remuneration. 


| 


Where it does not exceed £5.. £5. 
Where it exceeds £5,and does | The same payment as on a rent of £5, and also 


not exceed £50 ..2..222.. | 20 per cent. on the excess beyond £5. 
Where it exceeds £50, but does The same payment as on a rent of £50, and 
not exceed £150 ......... : 10 per cent. on the excess beyond £50. 


Where it exceeds £150 ...... | The same payment as on a rent of £150, and 
| 5 per cent. on the excess beyond £150. 


TE aa Te 


Where a varying rent is payable the amount of annual rent is to mean the 
largest amount of annual rent. 


' 


Purchaser’s or lessee’s solicitor for perusing draft and completing—one- 
half of the amount payable to the vendor’s or lessor’s solicitor. 


ese 
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THE DEATH DUTIES. 


ESTATE DUTY. 


Tus duty, which in the case of persons dying after the Ist August, 1894, takes 
the place of the old Probate Account and Estate Duties, is now regulated by 
the Finance Acts, 1894, 1896, 1898, 1900, 1907, and 1910. 


It is payable on the principal value of all property (save in a few exceptional 
cases), whether real or personal, settled or not settled, which passes on death. 

The rates of duty (which in case of real estate may be paid by instalments) 
are as follow :— 


Principal Net VALUE OF Estate. Pec ih, 
Above ° } £100, but not above BIO vines sy Gains Ok Rane oe 1 
” 500 as * LO0O"< 55. .xw ees ice a. i ae | 2 
” _ 1,000 * ” Bj Q0D pa wieairiars Serge duwkseN es 3 
i 5,000, 5 1G OQGT ar wae SEARS CR SN shes x nck + 
i 10,000 : » MO QUO) kin suinw eS chm LOSS SNS SK 5 
A 20,000 55 1 MONDO Tee aes cue we iets ek 6 
* 40,000 3 . TO00O Nas Sa a niesies ceva Seem ci 
” 70,000 # = B00 G00 icra rik Ser Ra ieee 8 
= 100,000 5 » BLS ONE OO Rey aerate oj Sr re 5 SAT 9 
fy 150,000 5 ; 200.000 Thx wek os Onin ost aantenks 10 
FD NOUE Diary « aoas az BAAD: des oss 5 coc scee sae 
3 400,000 s 5 GO0,000 was cncsesesmeeecn ere 12 
ABE STD COL RR NI CEC 5 PRR Ri ap ip 18 
7 800,000 » pit G00, 000i rrciersisietns xnininrers KAN OS NY SS 14 
Wa VON WOO saw bie win nies vantrgersiih if tehiiew dau his Saeco ate 15 


‘Where the net value of the estate feats and personal) does not not exoned £100, 
no duty is payable. 
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THE DEATH DUTIES. 


Where the gross value of the estate (real and personal) exceeds £100, but 
does not exceed £300, the duty is only 30s., and where it exceeds £300, but 
does not exceed £500, only 50s. 


j 
" 


Where the property is settled, an extra duty known as Settlement Estate 
Duty is in certain cases payable at the rate of 2 per cent. 


Debts and funeral expenses are deducted before calculating the duty, 
except where the gross value of the estate does not exceed £500, and it is 
desired to pay the fixed duty of 30s. or 50s., as the case may be, instead of the 
ad valorem duty. 


LEGACY DUTY. 


This duty is regulated by 55 Geo. IIL., cap. 184, 51 Vict., cap. 8, and the 
Finance Acts, 1894 and 1910, and is payable in respect of personal estate 
(including proceeds of sale of real estate) passing on death, either under a 


will or in case of intestacy. ; 
The rates of duty are as follow:— 
Description or LEGATEE. Rate or Dury. ~ 


Husband or wife of the deceased (except in the cases eat} 
DAO UCLOW) creo ere ere ace ile nk iect sis cain oe op 


Children of the deceased and their descendants, or the father 
or mother or any lineal ancestor of the deceased or the / 
husbands or wives of any such persons (except in the él ” 
cases mentioned below) ....-++++++esseeseccerences , 


Brothers and sisters of the deceased and their Sar mara £5 
or the husbands or wives of any such persons ........ 


Any person in any other degree of collateral oe ped: 
| ok sbemtigoes in. blood bo Flee deconaelfa5360 or 154, #10 


£1 per cent. 


SUCCESSION DUTY. 


| This duty is regulated by 16 and 17 Vict., cap. 51, 51 Vict., cap. 8, and the 
| Finance Acts, 1894, 1896, and 1910, and is payable in respect of real estate 
| (including leaseholds) passing on death, and in certain cases in respect of settled 
c a | personal estate. 

ae ‘The rates of duty are the same as those payable in respect of legacies. 
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THE DEATH DUTIES. 


Norz.—Where the duty under the foregoing table is at the rate of £1 per cent., 
an extra duty at the rate of 10s. per cent., and in all other cases an 
extra duty at the rate of £1. 10s. per cent., is leviable in respect of 
legacies payable out of or charged on real estate (not including 
leaseholds) and of successions to real estate (not including leaseholds) 
on deaths between the 1st July, 1888, and the 2nd August, 1894. 


A husband is exempt from legacy or succession duty where his wife’s estate 
does not exceed £15,000 or the value of his legacy or succession does not 
exceed £1,000, 


A wife is in like manner exempt where her husband’s estate does not exceed 
£15,000 or the value of her legacy or succession does not exceed £2,000. 


A child is in like manner exempt where the parents’ estate does not exceed 
£15,000 or the value of such child’s legacy or succession does not exceed £1,000, 
or if the child is under 21, £2,000. 


Legacy duty is payable on the capital value, while succession duty is in 
certain cases payable on the capital value, and in other cases payable on the 
value of an annuity equal to the net income of the property, calculated according 
to the age of the successor. 


Where the whole net value of the estate does not exceed £1,000, no legacy, 
“succession, or settlement estate duty is payable. 


All pecuniary legacies, residues, or shares of residue, although not of the 
amount of £20, are subject to duty. 


In case of persons dying domiciled in the United Kingdom, ee duty is 
payable on all movable property wherever situate. 


In case of persons dying domiciled abroad, no legacy duty is payable on 
movable property. 
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THE KING AND ROYAL FAMILY. 


HE KING.—Groras V., of the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, &c., King, Defender of the Faith. His Majesty was born 

June 38, 1865, married his cousin, Princess Victoria May, only daughter of 
the Duke of Teck, July 6, 1893. The children of His Majesty are: Edward, 
born June 23, 1894; Albert, December 14, 1895; Victoria Alexandra, April 25, 
1897; Henry William Frederick Albert, March 31, 1900; George, December 20, 
1902; and John Charles Francis, July 12, 1905. 


PARLIAMENTS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


Assembled. 


Groree# III. 


Sept. 27, 1796* 
Oct. 29, 1802 
Dec, 15, 1806 
June 22, 1807 
Nov. 24, 1812 
Jan, 14,1819 


GrorGeE IV, 


April 23, 1820 
Nov. 14, 1826 


Wiuram IV. 


Oct. 26, 1830 
June 14, 1831 
Jan, 29, 1833 
Feb. 19, 1885 


VICTORIA, 


Noy. 15, 1887 
Aug. 19, 1841 


Dissolved. 


June 29, 1802 
Oct. 25, 1806 
April 29, 1807 
Sept. 29, 1812 
June 10, 1818 
Feb. 29, 1820 


June 2, 1826 
July 24, 1880 


April 22, 1831 
Dec. 3, 1882 
Dec. 30, 1834 
_ July 17,1837 


June 28, 1841 
July 28, 1847 


Duration. 


Yrs. m. d. 


5 


9 2 


3 11 27 


0 


5 
5 
1 


won 


414 
38 7 
6 16 
115 


1 9 
8 10 


Assembled. 


VICTORIA—con, 


Nov. 18, 1847 
Nov. 4, 1852 
April 1, 1857 
May 31, 1859 
Feb. 1, 1866 
Dec. 10, 1868 
Mar. 5, 1874 
April 29, 1880 
Jan. 12, 1886 
Aug. 5, 1886 
Aug. 4, 1892 
Aug. 12, 1895 
Dec. 3, 1900 


Epwarp VII. 


Feb, 14, 1901 
Feb. 13, 1906 
Feb. 15, 1910 


GroRGE V. 
May 6, 1910 
Feb. 1, 1911 


Dissolved. 


July 1, 1852 
Mar. 1, 1857 
April 28, 1859 
July 6, 1865 
Noy. 11, 1868 
Jan. 26, 1874 
Mar. 28, 1880 
Nov. 18, 1885 
June 26, 1886 
June 28, 1892 
July 8, 1895 
Sept. 25, 1900 


Jan. 


8, 1906 


Jan. 10,1910 


Nov. 28, 1910 


—* 


Duration. 


Yrs. m. d. 


4 714 
4 418 
1 11 23 
6, IS6 
9 19 
117 
019 
6 20 
0 515 
5 10 24 
211 5 
5 114 


om o bo 


“Parliament first met after the Union with Ireland, January 22, 1801. 
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LIST OF ADMINISTRATIONS FROM 


DECEMBER, 1783. 


Date. 


Dec. 23, 1783 
Mar. 17, 1801 
May 15, 1804 
Feb. 11, 1806 
Mar. 81, 1807 
Tec. 2, 1809 
June 9, 1812 
Apr. 24, 1827 
Sept. 5, 1827 
Jan. 25, 1828 
Nov. 22, 1830 
July 18, 1834 


Prime Minister. 


William Pitt .... 
Hy. Addington .. 


Lord Grenville .. 
Duke of Portland. 


Spencer Perceval. 
Earl of Liverpool. 
George Canning. . 
Visct. Goderich .. 
D. of Wellington.. 
Harl Grey........ 


Visct. Melbourne. 


Dec. 26, 1834 
Apr. 18, 1835 
Sept. 6, 1841 
July 6, 1846 
Feb. 27, 1852 
Dee. 28, 1852 
Feb. 10, 1855 
Feb. 25, 1858 
Junel8, 1859 
Noy. 6, 1865 
July 6, 1866 
Feb. 27, 1868 
Dec. 9, 1868 


Feb. 21, 1874 
Apr. 28, 1880 
June 24, 1885 
Feb. 7, 1886 
July 24, 1886 


Aug. 15, 1892 
Mar. 3, 1894 


June24, 1895 
July 12, 1902 


Dec. 5, 1905 
April 7, 1908 


Sir Robert Peel . . 
Visct. Melbourne. 
Sir Robert Peel . . 
Ld. John Russell. 
Earl of Derby... . 
Earl of Aberdeen. 
Lord Palmerston. 
Earl of Derby... . 
Lord Palmerston. 
Earl Russell 
Earl of Derby.... 


Benjamir Disraeli 
W. 4H. Gladstone. . 


Benjamin Disraeli 
Earl Beaconsfield. 


W.E. Gladstone. . 
Marq. of Salisbury 


Marq. of Salisbury 


W.E. Gladstone. . 
Earl of Rosebery.. 


Marq. of Salisbury 
A. J. Balfour 


Sir H. Campbell- 


H. HH. Asquith.... 


Yrs. Dys. 


William Pitt ....| 


W.E. Gladstone. .| 


Dura- 
tion. 


17 84 
3 59 
1 272 
1 48 
2 246 
2 190 


14 319 
0 134 


6 141 
0 242 
1 236 
0 285 
5 74 
6 67 
5 57 
0 227 
0 139 
Peas 


f2 313 


ka 165 


Chancellor. 


E pecere sted Se 
Loughboro’ 


Eldon 
Eldon 


Erskine.... 
Eldon 
Eldon 


Eldon 


Lyndhurst. . 
Lyndhurst... 
Lyndhurst. . 
Brougham. 
Brougham.. 


Lyndhurst.. 


te Comm... 
Cottenham. 


Lyndhurst. 


Cottenham. 
Truro 


St Leonards 


Cranworth.. 
Cranworth.. 
Chelmsford. 
per tei oe 
Westbury... 
Cranworth.. 
Chelmsford. 


Cairns .... 


{Batherley. 3 
Selborne .. 


Cairns ... 
Selborne .. 
Halsbury .. 
Herschel .. 
Halsbury . 


Herschel .. 
Halsbury 


Loreburn 
Haldane 


—_— FS 


-|S. Perceval 


-|Althorp 


Exchequer. 


William Pitt. . 


.|H. Addington.. 
.| William Pitt. . 


Lord H. Petty.. 


. |S. Perceval 


N. Vansittart. . 


5 { J. Robinson. 


{ 


G. Canning 
J.C. Herries .. 
H. Goulburn .. 
Althorp 
Sir R. Peel.... 


¥.T, Barring.... 
H. Goulburn .. 


Sir C. Wood .. 
B. Disraeli... . 


W. Gladstone.. 


(zs: Gladstone. . 
Sir G. C. Lewis. 


B. Disraeli.... 
W. Gladstone . 
W. Gladstone, . 
B. Disraeli.... 


G. W. Hunt .. 


Robert Lowe.... 
W. E. Gladstone. 


-|S. Northcote .. 


W. Gladstone.. 
H.C.E, Childers 


Hicks-Beach. . 


W. V. Harcourt 


Lord Churchill 
G. J.Goschen.. 


W.V. Harcourt 


Hicks-Beach. . 
C.T. Ritchie.. 
A.Chamberlain 

H. H. Asquith.. 


D. Lioyd- \ 
George 


.|Hawkesbury . 


Home Secretary. 


Portland 


oes Pel- 
ham, C. Yorke 


Hawkesbury .. 


Spencer.. 


Sidmouth ... 
Robert Peel 


Sturges Bourne. 
Lansdowne .... 


Lansdowne .... 
Robert Peel.... 
Melbourne .... 
Duneannon.... 


H. Goulburn .. 


Lord J. Russell .. 
Normanby 


Sir J. Graham.. 


Sir George Grey 
8S. H. Walpole. . 
Palmerston .... 
Sir George Grey 
8. H. Walpole. . 
{r G. C. Lewis... 
Sir George Grey 
Sir George Grey 
{6 H. Walpole .. 
GathorneHardy 


G. Hardy 


H. A. Bruce ...... 
Robert Lowe .... 


R. A. Cross .... 
Sir W. Harcourt 
R. A. Cross .... 
H.C. E. Childers, 
H. Matthews .. 


H. H. Asquith. . 


Sir M. W. Ridley 
C. T. Ritchie .. 


A.AkersDouglas 
B.S ‘Churenili| 


{W:S.cnarenit 
R. Mc.Kenna.. 


4 


./G. Canning. 


Foreign Sec. 


Grenville. 


Hawkesbury. 


{ 


Harrowby. 
Mulgrave. 


Chas. J. Fox. 
Visct. Howick. 


Bathurst. 
Wellesley. 


{ 


..|Castlereagh. 
G. Canning. 


Dudley. 


Dudley. 


fee: 
Aberdeen. 


Palmerston. 
Palmerston. 
Wellington. 
Palmerston. 
Aberdeen. 
ene 
Granville. 
Malmesbury. 
{Gon J. Russell 
Clarendon. 
Clarendon. 
Malmesbury 
Russell. 
Clarendon. 
Stanley. 
Stanley. 


Clarendon. 
Granville. 


{rene 
Salisbury. 


Granville. 
Salisbury. 


Rosebery. 
oesreceaeaae 
Salisbury. 
Rosebery. 
{ Kimberley. 
pees 
Lansdowne. | 
Lansdowne. 


Sir Ed. Grey. 


eS 
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PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA. 
Inauguration 
Year. 

Declaration ‘of Independence. vemoew les ee Owes Coe e we ee wT Ts 4th July, 1776 
General Washington, first President ...........0..0eee eens 1789 and 1793 
TobmpAdaB Fee eGR. ONS SN UR CO eee eee 1797 
Wom eHensON <a SaGh-> sires cantly Wes lv 5 eles Ete Ie sols Sees 1801 and 1805 
POMIGHANEA CTSA) «5: cloeit t at eee oe b A kmcoes Ba wet he inure 1809 and 1813 
VPOMISS MLONTOS 2% aha w death cect tae eat arate eiletaie bayer’ ais «las fale tls 1817 and 1821 
John. GQ uinoytA dams oink a wettest aes eee bis aati od oes ie oe cee Oee 
Gators AGRO VW IROREOI 5 eS cask cent oie, ein are CSN ois ne) dls, she 1829 and 1833 
MEE ULIN. VGNCEO UGE sores ents erst selene «isin orelai tale <rcMie Wiaiieimi ata ay nara fais pala alas 1837 
General William Henry Harrison (died 4th April) ..............--00-- 1841 
Jéhn Tyler (préviously Vice-Fresident) ..w.«awesssscccess we oes eeeeus ee 1841 
PRRIONURMOS OUR casts cums sie he ss We Cie «eins aS 6 8 5\erain inns a aitats Sratets ater ene 1845 
General Zachary Taylor (died 9th July, 1850) ................0. 2220s 1849 
Millard Fillmore (previously Vice-President)................ eee eee 1850 
Graver al aca on EeLGLCB nin Gite chi siend cin ects e's tus Canes SERN Nis (0s stanley eae 1853 
] ALOE SUOMI ATLA TI RI Salah as SITS esate che SMOG Cia siwiiginiers « gw miels vas Scie 1857 
Abraham Lincoln (assassinated 14th April, 1865).............. 1861 and 1865 
Andrew Johnson (previously Vice-President) ...... 66. eee e eee ee eee eee 1865 
Gremera UYESES Ne CRADU? wa cwee esiatioe care cai cuisice'c Neve tenace 1869 and 1873 
Rutherford Richard Hayes, after long contest with Tilden.............. 1877 
General Garfield (shot July 2; died September 19) ..................5. 1881 
Chester A. Arthur, Vice-President, succeeded September 20 ............ 1881 
COVER CLG VGLAN ia teres ee tre a tiet «45. ceRNN Ria creo what eet tee eee rete 1885 
General Benjaniim Harrison ies ow sexe os tee ti «vn tiders nose ne ee 1889 
Grover Clevelandany nak onic tered cee ce kan TRCN Ree eek 1893 
William M'‘Kinley........... AoteLa Teas. ig teeta wlodurs wie ng erate er aa ete werent 1897 
William M‘Kinley (shot September 6th, 1901; died September 14th) .... 1901 
ThageGre: Roosevelt ceil sswwahawin’ oli. ac Oalely ates ¢ Miser adeuna gb SL 1901 
rere ‘5 PBROLE CHOC Le, hs 4. CRIES RN Fda ee 1905 
WalhigzitowandsDakt 4). «diimbiadnttb s. Cumealty Tee Oy exratetlertials: panies 1909 
‘Woodrow Willeon) 2% .4 thirneciceht. eons Snvenialiic CRA A, cee er 1913 


The United States of America form a Federal Republic, consisting of 45 
States and 5 Territories, 


ali baa 8G 4A rai 
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THE TIME ALL OVER THE WORLD. 


When the clock at Greenwich points to Noon the time at the 


places is as follows :— 


Boston, U.S2s809. 22 Peas 


Dublin 


Penzance 


Philadelphia, U.S. ...... 


Quebec 


Adelaide, Australia...... 


Amsterdam 
Athens 


Bombay 
Brussels 
Calcutta 
Capetown 
Constantinople 


ee 

ee 
aay 
ee es 


NeW SOP Vise oe caine 


ee ee ay 
ee es 


ee ed 
i ee 


ey 


a oa 
HRobD Pe pbeHb oO 


eee e eens 


H. M. 


18 a.m. 
35 a.m. 


11 47 a.m. 
11 43 a.m. 
11 43 a.m. 
11 45 a.m. 


7 14a.m. 
38 a.m. 
6 59 a.m. 
15 a.m. 
11 p.m. 
19 p.m. 
35 p.m. 
54 p.m. 
30 p.m. 
52 p.m. 
17 p.m. 
54 p.m. 
14 p.m. 
56 p.m. 


Copenhagen 


Florence 
Jerusalem 
Madras 


Moscow 


Suez 


Stockholm 
Stuttgardt 
Vienna 


Ce ey 


Malia. in. te et aaee 20 


Ce ae ee ee 


St. Petersburg eed biting 
Sydney, Australia eg nn hack 


various 


Mu 


50 p-m. 


Hence, by a little calculation, the time for those places at any hour of our 
day may be ascertained. At places east of London the apparent time is later, 
and west of London, earlier; for uniformity sake, however, Greenwich time is 
kept at all railways in Great Britain and Ireland. 


TotaLt Gross AMouNT oF INCOME BROUGHT UNDER THE REVIEW 
oF THE INLAND REVENUE DEPARTMENT. 


Year. England. 
£ 

1894-5 564,098,584 
1895-6 583,966,579 
1896-7 607,112,810 
1897-8 633,293,018 
1898-9 657,212,406 
1899-1900} 682,020,599 
1900-1 719,354,160 
1901-2 749,127,300 
1902-3 760,844,311 
1903-4 781,661,273 
1904-5 789,681,212 
1905-6 801,690,717 
1906-7 816,854,364 
1907-8 848,548,633 
1908-9 873,994,849 
*1909-10 877,888,487 
909,959,166 


*1910-1 


* Owing to the delay in passing the Finance Bill for 


Scotland. 


£ 
61,328,840 
62,143,688 
65,350,653 
68,548,264 
72,209,602 
76,213,242 
79,962,343 
83,515,877 


93,020,031 
95,215,223 


Treland. 


£ 
31,669,653 
31,659,583 
32,278,145 
32,619,964 


33,245,301 
33,501,572 
34,039,010 
34,350,276 
34,575,945 
35,092,969 
35,437,813 
36,343,204 
38,098,479 
38,979,277 
39,737,022 
40,191,827 
40,659,386 


|United Kingdom. 


fe 
657,097,077 
677,769,850 
704,741,608 
734,461,246 
762,667,309 
791,735,413 
833,355,513 
866,993,453 
879,638,546 
902,758,585 
912,129,680 
925,184,556 
943,702,014 
980,117,000 
1,009,935,926 
1,011,100,345 
1,045,833,775 


somewhat below, and those for the year 1910-1 somewhat above, norma 


1909-10, the Phas for that year are 


] 
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BAROMETER INSTRUCTIONS. 


COMPILED BY THE LATE ADMIRAL FITZROY, F.R.S. 


The barometer should be set regularly by a duly-authorised person, about 
sunrise, noon, and sunset. 


The words on scales of barometers should not be so much regarded for 
weather indications as the RISING or FALLING of the mercury; for if it stand at 
CHANGEABLE (29°50) and then rise towards Farr (30-00) it presages a change of 
wind or weather, though not so great as-if the mercury had risen higher; and, 
on the contrary, if the mercury stand above Farr and then fall it presages a 
change, though not to so great a degree as if it had stood lower; beside which, 
the direction and force of wind are not in any way noticed. 


It is not from the point at which the mercury may stand that we are alone 
to form a judgment of the state of the weather, but from its RISING or FALLING, 
and from the movements of immediately PRECEDING days as well as hours, 
keeping in mind effects of change of DIRECTION, and dryness or moisture, as 
well as alteration of force or strength of wind. 


It should always be remembered that the state of the air FORETELLS 
cominG weather rather than shows the weather that is PRESENT—an invaluable 
fact too often overlooked—that the longer the time between the signs and the 
change foretold by them the longer such altered weather will last; and, on the 
contrary, the less the time between a warning and a change the shorter will be 
the continuance of such foretold weather. 


If the barometer has been about its ordinary height, say near 30 inches at 
the sea-level, and is steady on rising, while the thermometer falls and dampness 
becomes less, north-westerly, northerly, north-easterly wind, or less wind, less 
rain or snow may be expected. 


On the contrary, if a fall takes place with a rising thermometer and in- 
creased dampness, wind and rain may be expected from the south-eastward, 
southward, or south-westward. A fall with low thermometer foretells snow. 


When the barometer is rather below its ordinary height, say down to 
near 29% inches (at sea-level), a rise foretells less wind, or a change in its 
direction towards the northward, or less wet; but when it has been very low, 
about 29 inches, the first rising usually precedes or indicates strong wind—at 
times heavy squalls—from the north-westward, northward, or north-eastward, 
AFTER which violence a gradually rising glass foretells improving weather; if 
the thermometer falls, but if the warmth continues, probably the wind will 
back (shift against the sun’s course), and more southerly or south-westerly wind 
will follow, especially if the barometer rise is sudden. 


The most dangerous shifts of wind, or the HEAvrnsT northerly gales, happen 
soon after the barometer first rises from a very low point; or if the wind veers 
GRADUALLY at some time afterwards. 
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BAROMETER INSTRUCTIONS. 


Indications of approaching change of weather and the direction and force 
of winds are shown less by the height of the barometer than by its falling or 
rising. Nevertheless, a height of more than 30 (30-00) inches (at the level of 
the sea) is indicative of fine weather and MopERATE winds, except from east to 
north, OCCASIONALLY. 


A rapid rise of the barometer indicates unsettled weather, a slow movement 
the contrary; as likewise a sTEADY barometer, when continued and with 
dryness, foretells very fine weather. 


A rapid and considerable fall is a sign of stormy weather, and rain or snow. 
Alternate rising and sinking indicates unsettled or threatening weather. 


The greatest depressions of the barometer are with gales from S.E., S., or 
S.W.; the greatest deviations, with wind from N.W., N., or N.E., or with calm. 


A sudden fall of the barometer, with a westerly wind, is sometimes followed 
by a violent storm from N.W., N., or N.E. 


If a gale sets in from the E. or S.E., and the wind veers by the south, the 
barometer will continue falling until the wind is near a marked change, when 
a lull may occur; after which the gale will soon be renewed, perhaps suddenly 
and violently, and the veering of the wind towards the N.W., N., or N.E. will 
be indicated by a rising of the barometer, with a fall of the thermometer. 


After very warm and calm weather a storm or squall, with rain, may follow; 
likewise at any time when the atmosphere is HEATED much above the usuAL 
temperature of the season. 


To know the state of the air not only the barometer AND THERMOMETER, 
but appearances of the sky should be vigilantly watched. 


SIGNS OF WHATHER. 


Whether clear or cloudy, a rosy sky at sunset presages fine weather; a red 
sky in the morning, bad weather or much wind, perhaps rain; a grey sky in 
the morning, fine weather; a high dawn, wind; a low dawn, fair weather.* 


Soft-looking or delicate clouds foretell fine weather, with moderate or light 
breezes; hard-edged, oily-looking clouds, wind. A dark, gloomy, blue sky is 
windy, but a light, bright blue sky indicates fine weather. Generally, the 
softer the clouds look, the less wind (but perhaps more rain) may be expected; 
and the harder, more “greasy,” rolled, tufted, or ragged, the stronger the coming 
wind will prove. Also a bright yellow sky at sunset presages wind; a pale yellow, 
wet; and thus, by the prevalence of red, yellow, or grey tints, the coming 
weather may be foretold very nearly—indeed, if aided by instruments, almost 


exactly. 


* A high dawn is when the first indications of daylight are seen above a bank of clouds. 
“A low daw is when the day breaks on or near the horizon, the first streaks of light being 


very low down. 
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' BAROMETER INSTRUCTIONS. 


Saall nap wblinnme ents mee eaiediainieneiiedbibhiiaiamiedal 
heavy masses show wind and mim, bat if sleme may indwate wind onir 


High upper clouds crossing the sum. mum, er stars im a Girectiem Gifferent 
from that of the lower clouds, or the wind them fit below, foretell a change of 

After fine, clear weather the first sigs im the shy ef a coming chamge are 
usually light streaks curls, wisps or mottled patches of white dissamt chads 
which increase, and are followed by am crereasting of murky vageur that grows 
tute clondimess. This appearance, more or ess eily or waierr 38 wind er mai 
will prevail, is an infllile Sem. 

Light, delicate, quiet tints er colleurs, with soft, undefined fnem of clands, 
indicate and accompany Ge weather; bat gaudy or umusaal bees with hard, 
definitely-outlined clouds, foretell rain, and probably strame wind. 

When sea-birds fy out early and far te seaward, moderate wind and Sir 
weather may be expected. When ther hang about the land. or over , same 
times fiying inland, expect & Stremg wind, with stormy weather ‘4s manr 
ereatures besides binds are affected by the approach of mim or wind, cach 
indieations Should net be Sighted by am observer whe wishes: & Neexe 
weather. 

Remarkable clearness of atmosphere mear the horizon, Gstant objects 
sach as hills wausually ville, er raised (by refraction)* and whad is called & 
“good HEARING day,” may be mentioned smeng sigus of wei, if met wind, f 
be expected. 

More than usual twinkling of the stars, itdistincimess or apparent molii- 
plication of the meon's horns, halees, “wind-degs” (fragments or pieces af 
rainbows, sametimes called “wind galls”) seen om detached clouds, and the 
rainbow, are more or less Significant of increasing wind if met approaching 
rain with or without wind. 

Lastly, the dryness or dampness of tne air, amd its temperature (for the 
season), should atwars be considered wrre oruen indications of change er 
eontinuance of wind and weather. 


On barometer scales the following contractions may be usefal 
RSE | FALL 


FOR FOR ; Ys 
Was of RW | When the wind shifts against the 
“@wsek) Bs -w) TreaG nek, Serna wa ee 
. DRY. WET ; 
OR OR Puss rise after very low 
LESS . MORE Indicates 
Wr . a Stronger blow, 


me Ee ete 


————_— -—_ — 
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TapLE SHOWING THE NuMBER OF Days FROM ANY Day OF ONE 
MonTH TO THE. SAME Day OF ANY OTHER MoNTH. 
NUMBER OF DAYS FROM DAY TO DAY. 


From To 


JANUARY .. 


FEBRUARY.. 334 | 365 | 


sees 


AUGUST... 


SEPTEMBER 


OcTOBER .. 


NovEMBER. 


DECEMBER. 


: 
} 
| 
ixat wane] Mix: Apri) May June Juty Ave. Ssrr Ocr. | Nov. Dse | 
Sn Sa Se A SE ANE SAT pases cen STH TS 
| 365 | 31| 59} 90/120 151 181 | 212 243 | 273 | 304 | 384 
‘Soc Mall BGM Wal KG chs Us es SA OS 
98 | 59| 89 120 150/181 212 242 | 273 | 3038 
306 | 387 | 365 | 31. 61 92 122/153 184 Q14 | 245 | B75 
SSS en a ee pe 
275 | 306 | 334 | 365| 30 61, 91 | 122 153 | 183 | 214 | oad 
: : ; 
Se ee ee ee ee ee 
) ) | . ) 
945 | 276 | 804 335 | 365 $1 G1 | 92 123 153 | 184 | ald 
a a a Hae we Hn ie 
214 | 245 | 273 | 804 | 3384 365) 30| 61 92) 122 / 153 | 188 
| 
S$ __—_—_——_—_—— 
184 | 215 | 243 | 274 | 804 885 | 365/ 31. 62 92) 128 
158 | 184 | 212 | 243 | 273 304 | 384 | 365 31 
122 | 158 | 181 | 212 | 242 273 | 303 | 334 _ 865 


92 | 123 | 151 | 182 | 212 | 243 


61 


31 | 62 


92 | 190 | 151 | 181 212 


90 | 121 151 182 


Example of Use of Table:—To find the number of days from 16th August to 27th February. 


viz., 184, is the number of days from 16th August to 16th 


between 16 and 27), and the sum 195 is the number required. 
16th August to 5th February is 184 less 11, or 173. 


Find August in the side column and February at the top; the number at the intersection, 
February; and 11 (the difference 


Similarly, the number from 


TERMS AND ABBREVIATIONS COMMONLY USED 
IN . BUSINESS. 


DG a a bu a Account. [oe Se oar Days after sight. 
ORS ed adoats Currency. | TS, elisa AYE toe ue Per cent. 
BP oan sae oe A dollar. | @*et ...... At per pound. 
ie le ae Errors excepted. | TS /Ly cciorais 535.00 6 Bill of lading, 
EH. & O. E. ..Errors and omissions | Ap vaLormm ..According to value. 
excepted. | Awerpayir .... Statement on oath. 
F, O. B. ....Freeonboard (delivered | Arrirmation..Statement without an 
on deck without expense to the oath. 
ship). AGO Give. The premium borne 
F,P. A. ....Free of particular by a better sort of money above 
average. an inferior. 
LINED <a Aree Present month. ASSETS ...... A term for property in 
PROS. gs s's' bie Next month. contradistinction to liabilities. 
ULE... ++ +005 Last month. BAHOO co s.0 odes A continental term 
YDS oe tater.» Days after date. for bank money at Hamburg 
MD. 2 severe Months after date. and other places. 


Dap Freiaur.—The damage payable by one who engages to load a ship fully, 
and fails to do so. 


DEVIATION, in marine insurance, is that divergence from the voyage insured 
which releases the underwriter from his risk. 

Discount.—An allowance made for payment of money before due. 

Poricy.—The document containing the contract of insurance. A Valued Policy 
is when the interest insured is valued. An Open Policy is one in which 
the amount is left for subsequent proof. In an open policy where the 
value shipped does not equal the value insured, the difference is termed 
over insurance; and the proportionable amount of premium returnable to 
the insurer is called a return for short interest. 

Panay —A small allowance for the shipmaster’s care of goods, now generally 
included in the freight. 


_ Pro rata.—Payment in proportion to the various interests concerned. 


Quip PRO Quo.—Giving one thing for another. ( 

RusPONDENTIA. —A contract of loan by which goods in @ ship are hypothecated 
to the lender, as in bottomry. 

Unrace.—The quantity a cask wants of being full. . 
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PRINCIPAL ARTICLES OF THE CALENDAR, 
For tHe YEAR 1913. 


Golden INamper eet te sreratcterel store 14 Dominical Letter......0...-8+- E 
Soar Cycle ic staeectele eee wie wiser 18 Roman Indiction 2.2%), 2js12,0.0,5.0 i 
Mipacti gcse sitaria die cis 0:5, <0 cbebon 22 | 


Yoar 6626 of the Julian Period. 
;, 1917 from the Birth of Christ. 


» 2666 ,, ,, Foundation of Rome according to Varron. 
» 7421 of the World (Constantinopolitan account). 
wun 406 &,; » (Alexandrian account). 


5, 6674 of the Jewish Hra commences on October 2nd, 1913. 
,, 1832 of the Mahommedan Era commences on November 30th, 1913. 


Ramadan (Month of Abstinence observed by the Turks) commences on 
August 4th, 1913. 


FIXED AND MOVABLE FESTIVALS, ANNIVERSARIES, ETC. 


JNA Poe QeesoGommmae cai Jan. 6 AScension Day "is. .ces nee May 1 
Septuagesima Sunday ...... oe Pentecost—Whit Sunday.... ,, 11 
Quinquagesima Sunday ....Feb. 2 Trinity (Sundayee cee. ee. ce pests! 
Ash Wednesday............ oe 8b George V. born (1865) ...... June 3 
First Sunday in Lent ...... 4 9 St.John Baptist—Midsummer 

Palma Siand aiysis.<'s foes Sie sien Mar. 16 DBE ore Ao CNA OGIE 9 oe 53, oe 
Sb GIGI oo arses a: oiete Sie suncnsews pe eke St.Michael—Michaelmas Day Sept.29 
Goode ay, Sie cna a eisie.s' we! ik. Anal tow a: aviiee cee Seen Nov. 30 
Haster Sunday ............ oy ae Christmas Day (Thursday) ..Dec. 25 
DGB Y SDB Visco 's sticisinisiolclp vis i ee 


THE FOUR QUARTERS OF THE YEAR. 


H. M. 
Spring Quarter begins March 2lst...............005 5 18 morning. 
Summer ,, s5(u be UNE ond ikn.d cc douse Seen selec 1 9 morning. 
Autumn ,, wee, eptember ABrds 5 civics, « Cenevace ate 3 53 afternoon. 


Winter, ye etemiber Bond wc ek) noe eee 10 85 morning. 
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BANK HOLIDAYS. LAW SITTINGS. ECLIPSES. 


REGISTERS OF BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 


These are now kept at Somerset House, and may be searched on payment of 
the fee of one shilling. Ifa certified copy of any entry be required, the charge 
for that, in addition to the shilling for the search, is two shillings and seven- 
pence, which includes a penny for stamp duty. The registers contain an entry 
of births, deaths, and marriages since 1st July, 1837. 


BANK HOLIDAYS, 1913. 


ENGLAND. 
PIASUGE SVLONUBY | 5.o)s, cic ors ais oso cavgs pl ge sicsilewie Glstianere March 24 
SNE VE OTN Bh Ves ePesecias x aes ein enue lenaimaehe leis x A Sucde areas May 12 
Hirsh Monday an Aupuste:. 2... 2.022% oe. <1. August 4 
Boxing Diy: (WEICay)) scr retc cis mketaerels sielotaaeeters ola December 26 
SCOTLAND. 
Ive VES nS a Ss SSO AOS ane eo San OBO Ona ASO January 1 
Croodemiira diy eter. 21s ctote 8 rete cintole oscie store ia webs, avnciee Mareh 21 
Rirsbe Monday Gai Maye et. teenie ae Jel 2 sts css ae May 5 
SEs ean ye AIM LATTES TIS Us) oto etels eel sia che sto ore 22) -!7 «lee August 4 
ieyepeuiee IDEN. Us See RealomeiGer ao SOMO n on. Conair December 26 


LAW SITTINGS, 1913. 


Begin End 
Hilary Sittings... ..... J vJanuary Wl: S22! sere March 2 
Easter ee eee April Dg ave cikte May 9 
Miriaitiveny eye Guaresis ces May DO iets houses ys os July 31 
Michael An; Ti..aesee October ©18++5.22 55... ' December 20 


ECLIPSES, 1918. 
In the year 1913 there will be three Eclipses of the Sun and two Hclipses 
of the Moon :— ; 
"A Total Eclipse of the Moon on Saturday, March 22nd, invisible at 
Greenwich. 7 
A Partial Eclipse of the Sun on Sunday, April 6th, invisible at Greenwich. 
A Partial Eclipse of the Sun on Sunday, August 81st, invisible at 
Greenwich. 
A Total Eclipse of the Moon on Monday, September 15th, invisible at: 
Greenwich. 
A Partial Eclipse of the Sun on Tuesday, September 30th, invisible 
at Greenwich. ~~ ‘- 
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CALENDAR FOR 1913. 
January. February. March. 
S- 5 12 19 26 | § 2 916 23 | $|. 2 9 16 23 30 
M 6 13 20 27 | M 31017 24 || M|... 31017 24 31 
Teixiaestae fo kA021 228 4) Tp 4 11 18 25 | Brust ba: LS RSas. 
W Ts heh Woy) DAS) ol ah 5 12 19 26 | Wo. DD LORD 6 tae 
TH 9 9-16 23 30 1 Th oe Gal Fen 6 13 20 27. 
FE SelM, Aas: EF 7 14 21 98 | i) 7 1421 98. 
Sais Lie Oo ue. Ss “ai Ciel Fae) pee ate i i 8 15 2229 . 
April. May. | June. 
Ss 6 13 20 27 | & 4 11 18 25 S| 1 8 15 22 29 
Mi less e228 Mi 5 12 19 296 | M eo 16 23830i 
To 85-22) 299) To 6 18 20 27 | | 31017 24. 
W 2 916.238" 300 “Wi 7 14 21 98 || W 4d 1S. ope 
TH Be LO den 24 we call et ‘Y Sloe 2229.) te bed. 3.49) 26 see 
FE A DA VBGQ 8 ss.4i\\* Be 2. +9) 1672830 EF GMLSP20 ATP se 
NS) De RIG) one Ss SelOn lie 24 soos G. LAD AL 28s se 
July. August. | September. 
i) 6r13 220-27 iS dO 17 24-31 |) 4 7 14-91-7398 
M 7 lao 28 Me. wl B25... || Malis Sel e259 
To Pe Salome A9 leet tee. wo 2S OG see st ae Ole OUT GSS) 
W Dee SG 250.00) s sWarles midis AO nAt erent Wall sched Oiedeye 4. meee 
TH BO 27 S431) Ra 7 A Bias ek) | Ee eda lanier 
F AptledS 2b Meds Beh Ba ag sir Oo ADS TSY 26 eee 
rs) HL UGTO 26) 2.28) (Sole 9 16.938:380 2. S 68s 20027 -.5. 
October. November. December. 

S 5 12 19 26 || $ |... 2.916 23 30 | & © WA 2128 
M 6°18 20 B74 MN 310 174 SP 1 818 99 99 
Me Wick cf MLO oO MOE Wc Gold 16 BO... 4) Dieu & 16 99.30 
W 1 8 15 22.99 || Wj... 5121996... || W) 31017 24 31 
TH Sp0216 128.30 |) haa 6 820 97...) eens i ee 
F lO 7-24 slate VEG SL BS Wee le" Dale 1g eG, 
S 48 oe, eas 4 8.15 2299... || § 


6 18°20,.97 +3. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS 


WHICH HAVE APPEARED IN THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE 
SOCIETIES’ “ANNUAL” FROM 1885 TO 1913. 


‘Title of Article. i" Annual.) Page. 


| | 


Acland, A. H. D.—Education of Co-operators and 


CHUIZONS As Sa ci tense pes eden acres cas ranaa ea atiatheet 1885 420 | 
Acland, A. H. D.—Secondary Education ............ 1885 426 | 
Adams: ThemlateuNir WOM) 6 ccs. « nee. aoe ene ta eee oe 1900 425 | 


Africa; Europe and England in, or the Develop- 
ment of the Dark Continent.—By H. pe B.}; 1895 345 


i 

GQ UBBENS# MIAE, CRW: Grmicccteaestec sete seb acties sce oee 

_ African Developments, Recent.—By J. Howarp | 

REE Delos, ¢-cemtre 3.08: REELS. Ae. OLR Coben ign. 1905 TL. 4 

Agriculture, Co-operation as Applied to.—By Prof. 

PAMES LONG™ ccsicsas cf. tves wales Seine: Ave chersees ees 1899 409 | 

Agriculture, Co-operation in its Application to.— 

DY GA ELEN Be eee eee eae encom et or see Sites 1887 210 
Agriculture, Co-operative—By Bouron Kine...... 1885 187 


Agriculture, Co-operative, applied to Market Gar- 
dening and Fruit Culture——By the Editor of}|| 1885 194° | 
The Agricultural: Hconomist ..........scecesseseeees 

! 
! 


Agriculture, Possibilities of British, under Free 

Ura Gea DY s AMS ONG << icc wasnanepancnatinegney 1905 265 
Aims and Ideals of the German Workers.—By Ep. 

IBMBNGT MIN Wer Mitac exe te cust s shad dhoeerededer nos dnegetns 1907 225 
Alden, Percy, M.A., M.L.8.B.—The Unemployed 

PAL O DIGI brug sei Ohcbag.« + kaa some ss ceo sme te atom de 1904 163 
Alden, Percy, M.A.—Labour Colonies ............... 1906 175 
Alden, Perey, M.P.—Child Life and Labour......... 1909 135 
American Immigration Laws.—By Epwar 

POBRIEDG ged bts cts sua Tes very aban dbat enced woet the ae ..| 1894 rye! 
American Tarifis—By Epwarp Porritt ............ 1897 202 
American Shipbuilding—By Epwarp Porritr....| 1902 221 
Anti-Co-operative Movement, the Private Traders’. . 

DyeU AMES CDOMANE 1h nihatscappth dadeobel ete cnccvencten ds 1899 269 
Argentina, Modern: Its Rise, Developments, and 

Prospedts.—By.W> A. Hirst) 0... .ciaecessriwegness 1913 155 

_ Arnold, Arthur.—The Land and the People ......... 1887 184 


| ae SR a ELE Lee rae ec DER ee sg Me EE Fe et 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “‘ANNUAL’’ FROM 1885 To 1913. 


Title of Article. * Annual,”| Page. 


Articles Consumed by Co-operators, The Growth 

and Manufacture of 
Art to Labour, The Relations of. —By Wm. Morris 1890 371 
Art, The Co-operative Movement in Relation to | 


Literature and.—By A. E. Furrcumr ............ 1911 | 199 
Association v. Competition By H. W. Macrosty, | 

ee as 3 he, Se EP | 1900 223 
Australasia as a Contributor to the World’s 

Supplies —By R. L. Nash ...... cece eee 1902 301 
Australia under Labour Government.—By Maurice 

Pea cc UEC. Leb S LET oe. ty. Seu dee LORD ce thG5 


Bailey, H. R.—Advantages and Necessity of a 
Co-operative Wholesale Centre of Supply, as 1889 377 
established in the Organisation of the English | 
and Scottish Wholesale Societies ...............64 

TB alliante Aine s2sbe ety sy ok RTA IU Sek assed ese 1886 | 232 

Bate, John H.—The Development of the Insurance 
Business as a Field for o- -operative Enterprise..| 1908 | 213 

Belgium and the Methods of the Belgians in) 
Applying Co-operative Principles and Practice.}, 1908 295 


By J AMas J OHNBTOMIG YS chsedi. sete ieee hase 
Belloc, Hilaire, M.P.—The Place of a Peasantry in | 
Ee Bd oder) Civilisation ee rtes sr sd awe Sts 1910 279 
Bernstein, Ed.—Aims and Ideals of the German 

Wrorkors’...U.cn0 beet ae OE PONS att AD a a 1907 225 
Billson, Alfred, M.P.—Taxation of Land Values...| 1899 330 
Pel The late Mr. George ........2...:seeeeseeeeeees 1906 | 347 
B. J., L. B.—Co-operative Wholesale Societies and 


hoe Relations to Retail Co- -operative Societies.... 1896 209 
B. J., L. B.—Future Financial Development of the 


Co- -operative Movement ........sccssctesecsereoreeees 1899.*|; 166 
B.J., L. B.—Possibilities of International Co-opera- 
PEAS Chere 0. Maer eee edi 1898 257 
B. J., L. B.—Retail Co-operation and the Relations 
_ between the Individual and the Store...........++-. 1896 199 
B.J., L.B.—The Position of Co-operation in other 
Wise Se ela in o0 woo nke nuveaenanumunsenenoiniies 1901 379 
Blatchford, Robert.—Land Nationalisation ......... 1898 241 
Boot and Shoe Making: As it Was and As it Is— 
— By An OLD CRAFT .......6..ceece cence reese eeeeeneeeeees 1889 328 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “ANNUAL”? FROM 1885 To 1913. 


Title of Article. “Annual.”| Page. 
Bourne, H. R. Fox.—Natives under British Rule...| 1904 239 
Bradbury, Fred—The Woollen Industry, His- 

torically and Commercially Considered ......... 1900 253 
Branford, Victor V., M.A.—Hlectricity : Past, 

Presore EM UbUre).....<.<. .Seeteaeedascencns ope. eho ware 1896 253 
British Budget-Making—By lL. G. Cwniozza 

ML ON EIRA ME es aks cae sane adaktanene oNanes nis cea temas sc 1910 299 
British Colonial Policy, The Development of, Durin 8) 

the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries.—By+} 1908 242 

Tie KNOG Wiest DAE 2s cass eee Wied ease ] 

British Trade, The Course of—By Gro. HowE.1, | 

BS SME De. og Wasa nae. v4: ose tank een 2 | 1893 | 210 
British Trade, Industrial Conflicts and ............... _ 1886 285 
British Wages, The Course of.—By L. G. Cu1ozza 

VION ese VIR Pg Ye yas Siew wiegn » Semone as eRe eee atte 1912 213 
Broadbent, Albert, F.S.S.,  E.R.H.S.—Wheat 

Growing, Milling; and Baking .s5.c) -s-ssesisss-20| 1904 285 
Brocklehurst, F., M.A.—Recent Democratic Legis- 

TODO IL is. s+acn Skee cuales baa hmecnigeoplaeinhd dake. / 1904 185 
Brodzky, Maurice.—Australia Under Labour 

Government src, cestest lise)» panne acsse eet eet 1912 155 
Brown, elnesliate Mrs Wre blogs. teecseinene. cs-niine tae 1908 312 
Budget and Taxation—By W.M. J. Winutams...., 1902 139 
Budget-Making, British—By L. G. Cxtozza 

PVD ON HE Ne otha as eda aay Re: 1910 299 
Burns, John, M.P.—Risks and Casualties of Labour. 1899 383 
Burt, T., M.P.—Trade Unions and the Working 

Classegi ys. 3 ax .c.eeth de diag eu. <ooibeboratt uh aie 1885 374 
Burton, F. G.—Advantages of Co-operative over 

Municipal and State Management in Proves 1897 303 

Hon Bad Distr bUblon ws. aichiennwavclae coakesheat 
Business Life, Universities and.—By Professor S. 

D5 CERBMBAN sn 5c canada a aves scuntlea cod deuce ae 1905 149 
Callie, J. W. 8—War Armaments of Europe......... 1898 324 
Campbell, D.—The Scottish Co-operative Whole- 

sale Society Limited, and its Productive}| 1896 323 

DOD Er PIONS eis aivit ued iwcss eeu vimeea mer orl 
Canada in 1898.—By Epwarp PorRITT............... 1899 356 
Canada, The Awakening of.—By A. EK. Fueroner..| 1904 263 
Can the Empire Feed its People ?—By Jamus Lona..| 1893 595 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “ANNUAL’’ FROM 1885 To 1913. 


Title of Article. ‘“Annual.”| Page. 
Capital, The World’s Accumulation of —By | 
Bas SO ee AE eee a 1893 507 
Capitalism and Democracy, The Conflict of—By 
Veg UT 8 10 5) gS, Be ee oe ee ae ee Se |. .1910 191 
Carpenter, Edward.—The Awakening of China ...) 1907 177 
Casartelli, Rev. L. C., Ph.D., M.A—Commercial 
Pee POE ie acct tein. iis avs <ahdstwwabeiaas 1889 191 
Casualties of Labour, Risks and.—By Joun Burns, 
Be ae Sei as so acy <-- beta eaesastiee 2. weal hs 1899 383 
Cattle, Breeding and Feeding of Horses and—By 
DiS ORSON 5.5 ces5cdns eked Sonn eet ee ee eee 1888 347 
Cave, Henry W., M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S , M.R.A.S. 
—Ceylon: The Country and its People............ 1912 179 
Ceylon: The Country and its People.—By Henry 
W. Cavs, M.A. (Oxon.), F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S.......; 1912 .| 179 
Chapman, W. W., F.S.8., M.R.A.S.E., &¢.—The 
British Islands: Their Resources in Live Stock... 1903 245 
Chapman, Prof.S.J.—Universitiesand Business Life) 1905 149 
Chapman, 8. J., M.A., M.Com.—Some Principles of 
Be GCE DEVOUT ED eco ee ae ket S, cal Deterae a awinwlt te 1909 229 
Charities and their Administration—By Gora 
Hownnig 85.5 eMeP aie), xcusditinxhaicibaedei: a 1895 175 
Child Life and Labour.—By Percy AuprEn, M.P....) 1909 135° 
China, Awakening of —By Epwarp Carpenter ...| 1907 LT? 
Christian Socialism, Modern, from 1848.—By the 
Rey. J. Guasee, MA; Dap eee ®.ctls des, cote _ 1897 172 
Ciappessoni;: The Jate; Mr. PPA. ae sued. Sirtaceincne st 1913 271 
Citizens, Education of Co-operators and.—By A. 
Bah) OBA ND oi 4:5 Sauk Saiiokso anatase <tiaenntecembtestes 1885 420 
Citizenship, Education in— By Henry Dyer, C.E., 
EA ee, Sa it ac as chs Soithnines hog epeaoreeeemaons 1894 286 
Citizenship, Geography and History for Economics 
and.—By Professor Parrick GEDDES............... 1895 485 
Civic Duties.—By Davin G. Rrrcuis, M.A. ......... 1898 163 
Oi gak SetmaGs SLOTER 55m. chines noes cneetener nemngelene oe 1887 247 
Civil Lists, Crown Lands and.—By W.M.TxHompson 1902 316 
Clay, the late Joseph...........--.cseceeeeeeceeseeeeeernees 1902 356 
Coal and Coal Mining.—By D. M. Stevenson and 
Ws. Ho-Gapnnrr: Hisaer, MiA... ie. idee sadssiines es 1897 450 
Coal Crisis, 1912.—By Ropert SMILMIE ............ 1913 248 
Coates, Albert—The Great Social Awakening of ee 


the Ottoman HEmpire..........---.2-sesseeeeeeseeeeenese 1910 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “ANNUAL” FROM 1885 


Title of Article. 


Cocoa, Tea, Coffee, and.—By J. R. Jacxson, A.L.S. 
Dlustrated by. J. AMGEN. ......ccscesecececceseesceevenss 
Collier’s Charter, The: The Hight Hours Day and 
what it means.—By F. H. Rosk ...............0.0065 
Colonial Empire and Emigration, Our ............... 
Colonial Policy, The Development of British, ) 
during the Nineteenth and Tw entieth Cen- + 
turies.—By L. Knowuas, Litt.D. ...........0...... : 
Colonies Adapted for Permanent Homes ............ 
Colonies Adapted for Temporary Residence only ... 
Colonies, Labour.—By Prroy ALDEN................+5 
Commerce and Trade, Fluctuations in—By Gro. 
HOWEEES ESS 2 MPS Rect OR an eee 
Commercial Geography.—By Rev. L. C. CASARTELEI, 
BEB) Pein cprecide iden dead cit eshankdooner es teheaeastae 
Commercial and Industrial History, Sketches from. 
By tion BS. Gresinss Mi As went lw. wk 
Common Lands, The Enelosure of ...................08, 
Commons, Lords and, in Legislation, Specially as 
regards Finance.—By W. M. J. Wrontams ...... 
Communities, Ideal—By W. GC. J. 2.0.0... ccc) 
Company Frauds and Parliamentary Inactivity — 
By J. G. Swirr Macnemn, Q.C., M.P. «0.0.0.0... 
Competition, Foreign, and its Influence on ees 
Industries—By J. A. Hopson................. cece 
Competition, Foreign, in the East—By Horr S| 
DADE RIO Bh Pee wtilg tats obliga SM | 
Conciliation Boards, Wages and.—By W. Ruse 
UES OW sh st Rccak tarde suche wo nvnduetecpeeewadseace: 
Condition of Labour, The.—By G. H. Woop, 
RES Rhee tah ee eters esterepan bie Dun terete weinichy 
Constitution, The English: Its Origin and Growth. 
By E.Denomnsy,.M.A., Lia Di. ante onan 
Convention, Sugar under the Brussels. —By W. M. 
J. Winntams | 


Pee ee ee ee ee eer rey 


Co-operation and Hdueation—By Rey. T. G. | 
MDA PEM Rate Ox asian <5 slewarnnvtonatirenetivnr dt sale Al GML 

Co-operation and the Poor.—By J. C. Gray......... | 

‘Co-operation in its Application to aha —By 
he HIRGS iH acta ded, Rebmmnesteaaehe 


Peewee 


ro 19138. 


“Annual.”) Page. 
1893 339 
1909 | 269 
1885 243 
190842 
1885 | 959 
1885 | 322 
1906 | 175 
1890 | 161 
1989 | 191 
1892 | 79 
1885 | 461 
i911 | 177 
1886 | 151 
1900 169 
is99 | 197 
1893 | 371 
1903 | 291 
1902247 
1891 199 
1913 | 219 
1909182 
1888 308 
1902 111 
1887 | 210 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE ‘“‘ANNUAL’’ FROM 1885 To 1913. 


Title of Article. “ Annual.” Page. 


Co-operation in other Lands.—By H. W. Wotrr.. ' 1903 | 223 


Co-operation in other Lands, The Position of. —By 


PO MBE Aesth ee a hein thoiaisis sooo OE Ronin th oi LOOM Nets 79 
Co- -operation in Italy—By Bowron Kina............ 1902 |. 165 
Co-operation as Applied to Agriculture.—By J AMES | 

PRIA weed tA gas ck ok arian de las ewe din Davila ANT 1899 | 409 
Co-operation, Eminent Men on ...........0.....0.0000 | 1887 | 233 
Co-operation: Its Spread and Power.—By T. 

BOE A IRIN lett canna cone sera caenenne swt 233. opinctncks ~ 1888 125 
Co-operation in its Relation to other Forms of Col- 

lectivism.—By A. HE. FLmTouer ...................5. 1899 224 
Co-operation, Productive: Its Principles and 

Methods.—By H. W. Macrosty, B.A............:; 1903 161 


Co-operation, Retail, and the Relations between 

the Individual and the Store—By B. J., L. B..... 1896 199 
Co-operation, Valuable Opinions on ...............068 1888 337 
Co-operation v. Socialism.—By Prof. P. Gmppzs.... 1888 285 
Co-operation, Some Aspects of Continental and 


Colonial.—By the Rey. T. G. GARDINER............ 1897 499 
Co-operation, Socialism and.—By H. SnuEut......... 1906 149 
Co-operation and Currency Reform.—By MicHaEL 

IGATRBORHIM Bee yceetieys. ais. elon lees 1898 210 
Co-operation in Denmark, more particularly Co- 

operative Agriculture—By Erik Givskov......... 1905 241 
Co-operation of Consumers.—By T. TwEpDpE LL, 

erat aitnicde: Cot ec BOND WIR a dO 1908 135 
Co-operative Agriculture—By Bouron Kina@......... 1885 187 


Co-operative Agriculture Applied to Market Gar- 
- dening and Fruit Culture—By the Editor of}; 1885 194 
The Agricultural Hoconomist ...........0cccevecseses 
Co-operative Movement, Anti-, Private Traders’.— 
Dy JAMMED BANS E25 22.c,2ais (ven saliva td ewntn addi i 2899 269 
Co-operative Enterprise, The Development of the) 
Insurance Business as a Field for.—By Joun} 1908 213 
Ame hia. cP LAA IGRI So aE es Se a 


_ Co-operative Efforts, Harly .............:.:00eeee 1886 86 
Co-operative Movement, Future Financial Develop- 
meént of.—By B.J., L. Bows. ccsiecedecseccedeeseteee 1899 166 
Co-operative Movement in Relation to Literature 
and Art, The.—By A. E. FLETCHER ..............- 1911 199 
Co-operative Societies, Law Cases pena —By 
FIENRY HARWOOD | 220.0202... 0c 0c ec nenewepen es ceeevenenes 1895 .|. 530 


Coes te eee see ee a ee Se ee 
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CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE “ANNUAL” FROM 1885 To 1913. 


Title of Article. “Annual.”’| Page 
Co-operative, The Advantages of, over Municipal). 
and State Management in Production and Dis- _ 1897 303 
tribution.—By FE. G. BURTON.......5..-..ccesssseeens 
Co-operative Principles and Practice, Belgium andy | . 
the Methods of the Belgians in Applying. cia 1908 295 
PAM HS GORMBDON vo. corccanesedsowawecsaved-nadaaen=tss 
Co-operative Production.—By H. Suarrer, J.P. 1886 188 
Co-operative Trade, The Possibilities of Inter- 
national =—By Bad 2 Ee Ben eas xeon ths cndanevenens , 1898 257 
Co-operative Wholesale Centre of Supply, The 
Advantages and Necessity of a, as Established 1889 377 
in the Organisation of the English and Scottish 
- Wholesale Societies.—By H. R. Bamey......... 
Co-operative Wholesale Societies, The, and their 
Relations to the Retail Co-operative Societies.}; 1896 209 
Dye ab to Soe Yas eek and tt SG ee 
Co- -operative Wholesale Societies’ Tea Estates...... | 1903 309 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, The Productive 
Departments df the: ,.cmdancaiinities Rowe. 1892 430 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, Progress and Pre- 
sent: Positiontob sea its 2 ..sapeenbnst. dee eeeoay 2. fi 1899 445 
Co-operative Wholesale Society, The Scottish, and 
its Productive Departments.—By Dp. CampsBreLtu) 1896 323 
Co-operative Societies, The System of Credit as 
practised by.—By J.C. GRAY........ 0. ccc eee eee 1889 344 
Co-operators, Education of, and Citizens.—By A. 
PLP ADEE OMAN D fase he edie vate ke sansnlde 20h ons USO 1885 420 
Co-operators, The Growth and Manufacture of 
RrticlesuGansumedieby ty. mgd. s7tlwsdehead AO 1885 146 
Cotton, Empire-Grown.—By Epmunp D. Moret...| 1904 145 
Cotton Growing Within the British eapites —By 
J; bowann. Renn, HR.G, 8 isc cccat ivesetecdoeeee He SLOasL 151 
Cotton Industry, Past, Present, and Prospective, A 
Sketch of British.—By J.C. FYBLDING «...eeecee. 1887 313 
Cotton Kingdom, The New.—By Epwarp Porrirt 1895 241 
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